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THE PERTINACIOUS COBOLD 


A queer story about a cobold which Tennyson tells in ““Walk- 
ing to the Mail” has long interested me. His version is as fol- 
lows: 

His house, or so they say, 
Was haunted by a jolly ghost, that shook 
The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors, 
And rummaged like a rat: no servant stay’d: 
The farmer vext packs up his beds and chairs, 
And all his household stuff; and with his boy 
Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the tilt, 
Sets out, and meets a friend, who hails him, ‘“What? 
You’re flitting!” “Yes, we’re flitting,” says the ghost 
(For they had pack’d the thing among the beds). 
“O, well,” says he, “you flitting with us too? 
Jack, turn the horses’ heads, and home again.” 
A single quatrain suffices to tell this simple story. As we see, the 
following verses, which I owe to the kindness of Miss Julie 
Michelet of the Art Institute (Chicago) and Miss Johanne Vin- 
denaes of the Oriental Institute (University of Chicago), give all 
the characteristic narrative elements briefly and effectively: 
Og manden vilde fra nissen flytte. 
Den reisen blev ham til ingen nytte, 
For héit paa vognleset nissen lo: 
“Jeg tror vi flytter idag, vi to.” 
Yet, simple as this story is, it is very widely known and offers 
a curious problem in interpretation. 

The variations in its many versions show that the story has 
circulated in oral tradition for a long time. It is known as early 
as the twelfth century, reappears again in the sixteenth, and 
again in the seventeenth, and is widely told in the last century, 
when for the first time such stories are systematically collected. 
We can therefore reckon with a history of at least seven hundred 
years. Comparatively few tales are so fortunate as to have a 
history of this length. The cobold story enjoys a distribution 
comparable to its age: it is told in Scandinavia, Germany (par- 
ticularly in northern and eastern Germany), Russia, Italy, 
Spain, and in both English and Celtic regions of the British 
Isles. It has even found its way to the New World, where, no 
doubt through Spanish mediation, Mexican narrators include it 
in their stock. Apparently it is a west European story, for we 
find no clues leading eastward. 
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We need not stop to give an exact accounting for the many 
variations in detail exhibited by our story. A few illustrative ex- 
amples will show how it has entered into the stream of popular 
tradition and has in that way amalgamated itself with other, 
quite unrelated stories about household demons. The process is 
characteristic of all stories that circulate orally and needs only 
brief illustration. In northern Germany, for example, the folk 
tell the following version: A farmer wanted to get rid of a cobold. 
After he had failed in various attempts, he split a tree-trunk and 
drove in a wedge. Then he asked the cobold to hold open the 
cleft while he drove the wedge in deeper. Scarcely:had the co- 
bold thrust in his hands, when the farmer withdrew the wedge 
and, without looking around, whipped up his horses and drove 
off. All at once someone behind him on the wagon shouted, 
“Helio, was the hunter coming?’’ When he turned, the cobold 
was there again.' In this we recognize the old story of the dwarf 
caught in a tree-trunk.? A Danish version tells our story in a 
different combination. Whenever the cattle stood in a certain 
stall, they were found dead the next morning. The Niss (cobold) 
warned the farmer not to put his cattle in that stall. It later re- 
placed a fine horse which died accidentally. According to a se- 
cret agreement, the housewife furnished the Niss with porridge 
and for this service it gave her money. When the farmer learned 
of the agreement, he objected violently and decided to move; 
but he was unable to shake off the Niss, which cried out from 
the wagon, “‘We are flitting today with tubs and the like.’’* Here 
we see our story joined to the belief that the cobold has a spot 
reserved to himself where he resents intrusion and also to the 
superstition according to which porridge is set out for the Niss. 
In Silesia our story is combined with the tradition of the spirit 
in a flask of which the owner cannot rid himself.‘ A somewhat 
corrupted Saxon version includes mention of the cobold that is 
driven away by the gift of a new coat.® In sum, our story be- 


1 Kuhn and Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen (Leipzig, 1848) 82-83, No. 86. 
The allusion to the hunter is not clear. 

? For parallels see Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen m1 (1915), 421, n. 2. 

+E. T. Kristensen, Danske Sagn 11 (1893), 100-101, No. 226. 

*R. Kiihnau, Sagen aus Schlesien* (1925), 26. For the story of the spirit in 
the flask see Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen 11, 414-422. 

5 A. Witzschel, Sagen aus Thiiringen (Kleine Beitriige zur deutschen Myth- 
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haves like any other in possessing the faculty of entering new 
combinations. Of course we cannot hope to discover much about 
the life-history of our story from such chance growths as these. 

A phenomenon characteristic of oral tradition is worth illus- 
trating at some length. In Denmark our story is told in the fol- 
lowing form: A man was very weary of his Niss. It came into the 
house at night and took milk and whatever it wanted. It would 
gladly have had porridge, too. As a result of all this, the man 
sold the farmstead, for he wanted to be free of the Niss. The day 
when they moved and had already packed everything, barrels 
and tubs and so on, and had driven out on the road, the Niss, 
who was sitting in a tub, began to laugh coarsely and said, “‘I-i-i, 
we are moving today.’”’ When the farmer heard this, he was 
angrier than before. Here we have the ordinary form of the 
story with a characteristic detail: the cobold sits in a barrel or 
churn as the wagon drives off. Traits of this sort are often un- 
important: they may be casual developments more or less 
clearly implied by the course of the story. On the other hand, 
they may be incidental details which we can recognize as uniting 
several versions ina group. In the present instance the trait of the 
cobold and the barrel occurs regularly in Danish and English 
tradition and thus marks off a special form which is limited to 
those countries. The existence of such special, geographically 
limited forms within an area in which a story is told is a note- 
worthy distinguishing mark of oral tradition. Such islands, as we 
may call them, originate in a single version, which is of course 
the invention or modification of a particular narrator, and, 
gradually spreading, come to occupy a larger and larger portion 
of the area in which the narrative is current. In this way the nar- 
ratives which stand on the periphery of the area acquire a pecu- 
liar importance: a detail concerning which stories told on oppo- 
site sides of the area agree is very likely to represent a trait 
which belongs to the very oldest levels in the history of the 
story. 

If we consider the essential elements in our story for a mo- 
ment, we are struck by a very curious fact: the story deals with 





ologie 1 [1866]), 223-225. For the trait of the new coat see Feilberg, Nissens 
Historie (Danmarks Folkeminder xv1m1), 86-94. 
* E. T. Kristensen, Danske Sagn 11 (1893), 101-102, No. 227. 
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a cobold, a creature which ordinarily displays friendly feelings 
toward the house and its occupants. Often enough, to be sure, 
the cobold shows a teasing disposition, but never a malicious 
one. In our story, however, the cobold is distinctly unfriendly 
and hostile. It is not possible to believe that the story has been 
corrupted in the course of oral transmission, for its point lies in 
the cobold’s unfriendliness. Details in a story are changed readily 
enough, but the outlines or what we may call the skeleton of the 
tale remains unaltered. The divergence between the conven- 
tional notion of the cobold and that exemplified in our story 
calls for explanation. The reader will recall that a similar dis- 
crepancy awakened the attention and interest of Friedrich 
Ranke in his brilliant essay, Der Erliser in der Wiege (Munich, 
1911). In that story the discrepancy appears in the following 
way: A traveler in the woods fails in his endeavor to save a lost 
soul, and at the moment of his failure the soul laughs aloud in 
evident rejoicing. Here is an emotional reaction which does not 
fit the situation at all: tears, not laughter, should be the soul’s 
response to the traveler’s failure. By following this clue, Ranke 
arrives at the original story, which varies greatly from the mod- 
ern traditional forms and which gives proper meaning and 
value to the soul’s rejoicing. 

In the present case we are led at once to question whether 
our story is rightly told of a cobold, and on looking about we 
find that the earliest known version, a verse narrative by Rein- 
mar von Zweter, who wrote in the twelfth century, exhibits 
striking and instructive differences.’ According to this text, a 
wretched man, who had never prospered, thought to try his 
luck in foreign lands. Misfortune (Unsaelde) accompanied him 
on his journey. When he ran into a forest, he thought he had 
shaken off his companion and shouted, “‘Misfortune, now I have 
escaped you.” “No,” said Misfortune, “‘I have won. Wherever 
you ran, there I ran, too. I found my ease on your neck.” The 
man then said to himself that he would not return. In comment- 
ing on this text, Jacob Grimm observes that the personification 


7 F. H. von der Hagen, Minnesinger 11 (1838) 209, No. 179, G. Roethe, Die 
Gedichte Reinmars von Zweter (1887), 499-500, No. 178 (the text in Bartsch, 
Meisteriieder der Kolmarer Handschrift 614-615, No. 198 is not a parallel to our 
story), and the convenient reprint in J. Grimm, Deutsche M ythologie* (1878), u, 
732 (ed. 3, p. 833). 
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of Misfortune has replaced the more vivid figure of the cobold. 
This interpretation directly contradicts the one I offer, and the 
matter must therefore be pursued further in order to arrive 
at a true understanding. 

There are two more old versions of the story: one in a six- 
teenth-century collection of Jewish tales and another in a rare 
seventeenth-century German literary review.* The first of these 
is important in its bearing on the matter under discussion. This 
Jewish tale relates how a man who suffered from a Schlimm- 
massel (Bad Luck) decided te leave his house. After he had 
packed his goods on a wagon, he heard knocking within the 
house and asked who it was. The Schlimm-massel answered, 
“T am still here. I want to move with you.” Nevertheless the 
man left the spirit locked in the house. His luck changed. Fi- 
nally the house was torn down and the spirit must have disap- 
peared, for no one has seen it since. Although the story is cor- 
rupt, it contains almost all the essential elements of our story. 
Here we have again the figure of Bad Luck or Misfortune as the 
chief actor. The remaining old version tells the story of a cobold 
and therefore need not delay us now. We can sum up the situa- 
tion by saying that the two oldest versions assign our story to 
Misfortune. This is a very strong reason for believing that Mis- 
fortune is properly the original chief actor. 

A very important addition to our knowledge is found in cer- 
tain Russian traditions. Unfortunately I have access to them 
only in an abstract of an article inananniversary volume; neither 
the texts nor the article is within my reach.® Yet the very title 
suffices to throw light on the question we are dealing with. The 
article discusses the personification of misery and fate in Russian 
tales and our story is mentioned as an example. In other words, 
our cobold story circulates in Russia in the same form as it did 
in Germany in the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. Accordingly 

8 A. Tendlau, Das Buch der Sagen und Legenden der Vorzeit* (Stuttgart, 
1845) No. 52 and cf. p. 334; [Tentzel’s] Monatliche Unterredungen einiger guten 
Freunde von allerhand Biichern und andern annehmlichen Geschichten; allen 
Liebhabern der Curiositaten, sur Ergetslichkeit und Nachsinnen 1 (1689) 146-147 
(the reference in Grimm, Deutsche Sagen No. 73 is wrong). 

® See Polfvka, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir V olkskunde xvut (1908), 320. The 
article is Sonni “Misery and Fate in Popular Tales,” Eranos (Anniversary 


volume in honor of Professor DaSkevi¢) pp. 362-425. Possibly our story is also 
treated in Durnovo’s article cited by Polivka on p. 321. 
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we have a very interesting state of affairs: the oldest texts and 
the texts which are most remote from the main body—among 
the latter we can also count the Jewish text, for it represents a 
tradition distinctly separated from German sources—agree in 
making Misery the chief actor. We must believe that these texts 
preserve the original form of our story. This belief is, further- 
more, supported by the observations, first, that the story is en- 
tirely sensible and harmonious in thus using Misery, and second, 
that the entrance of the cobold into the story is easily under- 
stood as the substitution of a familiar concept for an unfamiliar 
one. It would be very tempting indeed to find an additional con- 
firmation of this belief in the famous Horatian line “‘Post equi- 
tem sedet atra cura’”’ (Carm. 3.1), and possibly Horace actually 
had some such story in mind. Jacob Grimm calls attention to 
the possible parallel without indicating how significant it might 
be. We can only venture to raise this question without trying to 
answer it, for here certainty is beyond our reach. 

We can see the end of the development in a curious Rhae- 
tian story which accomodates the narrative satisfactorily to the 
popular conception of the cobold: A friendly cobold (Butz) was 
depressed and moody when it learned that the family was about 
to move. It explained to the housewife, ‘“You are going to move 
and I can’t go.’”’ The housewife replied, ‘“‘Certainly you may go 
along with us.’’ It jumped up and down with joy and shouted, 
“T shall take my things (Hiider und G’miider) and move with 
you.”’ When the family reached the new house, they saw the 
cobold on the roof. Shortly thereafter one of the children died; 
the cobold turned snow-white and then disappeared entirely.'® 
Here is an entirely logical and sensible story, but it has no partic- 
ular point and no reason for being. The narrator has ironed out 
the discrepancy. This Rhaetian story serves a useful purpose 
for us in showing that the development cannot be imagined as 
taking place in a reverse direction. It is impossible to conceive 
the shifting of the Rhaetian story, in which the cobold plays a 
conventional réle, into a story displaying the curious discrep- 
ancy in the cobold’s nature which aroused our attention. The 


10J. F. Vonbun, Beitrdge zur deutschen Mythologie gesammelt in Chur- 
rhaetien (1862), p. 70 (reprinted in K. Simrock, Handbuch sur deutschen M yth- 
ologie, p. 477). 
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development can have proceeded in only one direction, and the 
Rhaetian story must be the end of the chain, not the beginning. 

In sum, then, this simple narrative illustrates effectively sev- 
eral interesting and important characteristics of popular tradi- 
tion. It shows how the original story is best preserved in the old- 
est texts and in those which are farthest removed geographi- 
cally or culturally from the main traditional stock. The creation 
of new variations which spread as a drop of oil spreads on quiet 
water finds exemplification in Danish and English variants and 
could be illustrated at greater length with other details. The 
study of the tale demonstrates the effectiveness of selecting an 
illogicality or discrepancy in the narrative as a starting-point 
for an investigation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


So far as I am aware, the only serious discussions of this 
story are Feilberg Nisens historie (Danmarks folkeminder, xv111) 
84-86 and J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie* (1878), 424, n. 3. 
Useful collections of references are Feilberg, Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde, vii (1898), 266, n. 4; Bolte and Polivka, 
Anmerkungen 1 (1915), 422, n. 1. Johannes Bolte has gener- 
ously added a few more references in a private communication. 
I include all these references in the following list: Austria (Tirol): 
F. J. Vonbun, Beitrige zur deutschen Mythologie gesammelt in 
Churrhaetien (1862) 70= Vonbun, Die Sagen Vorarlbergs? (1889) 
64, no. 3=K. Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen M ythologie* 
(1864), 477 (ed. 6, 456-467); I. V. Zingerle, Sagen aus Tirol* 
(1891), 55, no. 86, 57, no. 87, 66-67, no. 104, 71, nos. 115-17, 
608 (note on no. 104). Bohemia: J. V. Grohmann, Sagen aus 
Béhmen (1863), 196-199=Wenzig, Westslawischer Méarchen- 
schatz (1857), 191, n. 1=*Erben, Citanka 24; W. Miiller, Bei- 
trége zur Volkskunde der Deutschen in Méhren (1893), 139-140; 
J. A. Taubmann, Marchen und Sagen aus Nordbihmen (1887), 
80, no. 42. Denmark: H. Heine, “Ueber Deutschland”’, Sémmi- 
liche W erke (Hamburg, 1861) v, 59-60=O. Henne-am-Rhyn, Die 
deutschen Sagen® (1878), 311, no. 476=*A. Bosquet, La Nor- 
mandie 127 (Cf. Feilberg, Nissens historie 85,n. 7); T. Keightley, 
Fairy mythology (1860), 140-141; E. T. Kristensen, J yske Folke- 
minder Iv (1880), 56, no. 71; E. T. Kristensen, Danske Sagn 11 
(1893), 100, no. 225, 100-101, no. 226, 101, no. 227, Ny Rekke, 
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11 (1928), 73 no. 225; J. M. Thiele, Danmarks Folkesagn 11 (1843), 
263. England: *J. C. Atkinson, Forty years in a moorland parish 
(1891), 66; R. Blakeborough, Yorkshire wit, character, folklore, 
and customs® (1911), 196-197; J. Bowker, Goblin tales of Lan- 
cashire (1887), 248; C. S. Burne, Shropshire folklore (1883), 47- 
48; C. Hardwick, Traditions, superstitions, and folklore (1872), 
127-129=*Roby, Traditions of Lancashire, 377; *}. Harland 
and T. T. Wilkinson, Lancashire folklore (1867), 51; *E. S. 
Hartland, Folk- and fairy-tales 148; C. T. J., Folklore and legends 
(English) (1890), 177; J. Nicholson, Folklore of east Yorkshire 
(1890), 80; *H. Pyle, The wonder clock; W. Sikes, British gob- 
lins* (1880), 117. Finland: G. Landtmann, Folktro och trolldom 
(“Skrifter utgivna av svenska litteratursillskapet i Finland” 
cxivir [1919]), 1, 424 §47. Germany: W. Bérner, Volkssagen aus 
dem Orlagau (1838), 243-246; *W. Busch, Zu guter Letst (1904), 
64 “Der Kobold”’; R. Eisel, Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes (1871), 
24, no. 42, 54, no. 122; K. Gander, Niederlausitzer Volkssagen 
(1894), 33, no. 80; *F. Kind, Gedichte (1819), 1v, 124 “Der Ko- 
bold’’; R. Kiihnau, Sagen aus Schlesien 1 (1911), 40, no. 695= 
*Fiedler, Riesengebirge in Wort und Bild 1891, nos. 39-41, p. 8; 
R. Kiihnau, Sagen aus Schlesien (“Eichblatts deutscher Sagen- 
schatz”’ 1v[1925]), 26, no. 35; J. Kiinzig, Badische Sagen (‘‘Eich- 
blatts deutscher Sagenschatz”’ x[1923]), 34, no. 97; A. Kuhn, 
Markische Sagen (1843),107,no. 103; A. Kuhn and W. Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen (1848), 83, no. 86, 4=J. W. Wolf, Beitrége 
zur deutschen Mythologie 1 (1857), 336=F. Ranke, Die deut- 
schen V olkssagen* (‘‘Deutsches Sagenbuch”’ ed. F. von der Leyen, 
tv [1924]), 163, n. 1; Kuhn and Schwartz, ibid. 33, no. 86, 3; 
A. Meiche, Sagenbuch des Kénigreichs Sachsen (1903), 294, no. 
382= F. Ranke, Die deutschen Sagen® 164= J. G. T. Grisse, 
Sagenbuch des Kénigreichs Sachsen 1, 546, no. 505=J. A. E. 
Kohler, Sagenbuch des Erzgebirges (1871), 167;E. Meier, Deutsche 
Sagen, Sitten und Gebriuche aus Schwaben (1852), 79, no. 85, 
82-83, no. 90, 266, no. 298; K. Miillenhoff, Sagen, Mdrchen, 
Lieder aus den Herzogtiimern Schleswig Holstein (1845), 335, no. 
449, 1(ed. 1921, 352, no. 518, 1)=J. W. Wolf, Beitrage zur 
deutschen Mythologie 11 (1857), 335-336; Miillenhoff, ibid. 335- 
336, nos. 449, 2-3 (ed. 1921, 352, nos. 518, 2-3); *Pohlmann, 
Alimarkische Sagen 39; K. Reiser, Sagen, Gebriuche und Sprich- 
wérter aus dem Allgéu 1 (1894), 162, no. 168; F. W. L. Schwartz, 
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Sagen und alte Geschichten aus der Mark Brandenburg’ (n.d.) 23, 
no. 9; A. Witzschel, Sagen aus Thiiringen (‘‘Kleine Beitrige zur 
deutschen Mythologie”’ 1[1866]), 223-225. Germany (Wendish): 
W. Schulenberg, Wendische Volkssagen und Gebriuche aus dem 
Spreewald (1880), 106; *E. Veckenstedt, ““‘Wendische Sagen der 
Niederlausitz,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde m1 (1891), 216-217, 
no. 2. Ireland: *T. C. Croker, Fairy legends of south Ireland 
(1912), 90; T. Keightley, Fairy mythology (1860), 369;*J. Grimm, 
Irische Elfenmarchen (1826), 92, 213. Italy: *Folk-Lore tv (1895), 
400; *Janet Ross, The land of Manfred (cited in W. E. A. Axon, 
Echoes of old Lancashire [1899], 210). Mexico: Blake, Journal of 
American Folklore xtvu (1914), 238. Norway: N. M. Petersen 
(Nordisk mythologi [1863], 112) declares the story is known in 
Norway; see also the oral version quoted above. Poland: *Woy- 
cicki, Klechdy 1, 198 (cited in J. Grimm Deutsche Mythologie 
[1878] 424 n. 3). Scotland: J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the 
highlands and islands of Scotland (1900), 183. Spain: *E. de 
Olavarria y Huarte, Ei folklore de Madrid (“Folklore espafiol: 
biblioteca de las tradiciones populares espafioles”’) 11 (1884) = F. 
Liebrecht, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie vi11 (1884), 469. 
Switzerland: E. L. Rochholz Schweizersagen aus dem Aargau 
(1856), 1, 75, no. 59= O. Henne-am-Rhyn, Die deutschen Sagen* 
(1878), 318, no. 489°; *anon., Walliser Sagen 11 (1907), 66, 69, 
206. United States: Espinosa, Journal of American Folklore 
xxi (1910), 400. 

References which I collected some years ago and which I 
have not verified again are marked with a star (*). In addition to 
these references see the literary and Russian versions cited 
above notes 7, 8, and 9. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 








SMOLLETT AND DR. AKENSIDE 


It is hoped that the following discussion of Smollett’s re- 
lations with Mark Akenside may afford fresh insight into the 
workiugs of Smollett’s mind and heart. In the first section, it is 
proposed to compare the features of Smollett’s caricature with 
Akenside’s real character. In the second section, the biographical 
relationship of the two men is considered. 


I 


Notoriously, the great success of Peregrine Pickle did not orig- 
inally derive from its own splendid literary merit so much as 
from the journalistic grapeshot with which it was so generously 
primed. It is perhaps significant, in this connection, that the 
first volume, comprising the Garrison story, relies upon none of 
these external supports; and further significant that this por- 
tion is by many considered the finest thing Smollett ever did; 
and finally, that it was (in a very distinct way) written inde- 
pendently of the rest of the novel. I have elsewhere given my 
reasons for believing that volume I was done in England prior 
to his trip abroad in the summer of 1750;! the whole of which 
tour I thus take to stand between the first volume and the rapid 
composition of the remaining three volumes that fall. Indeed it 
seems likely that volume I was written up fairly early in 1750— 
sometime during the winter, probably; for before setting out for 
the Continent that summer, Smollett must have turned aside 
from these literary labors to take his M.D. at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in June, 1750.* The latter acquisition may not have 
necessitated a long sojourn in Aberdeen—Akenside arrived in 
Leyden in April, 1744, and was granted his degree on the 16th of 
May—but it must have required at least some residence and 
some application. At all events, with the early scenes of Pere- 
grine Pickle in his pocket, rustling pleasantly against his new 
M.D., Smollett went on a summer’s vacation, doubtless for 
general refreshment after the rigors of Aberdeen, but probably 
equally for the purpose—in fact both Moore and Anderson ex- 
plicitly say as much—of gathering fresh materials for his new 
novel (already in hand). If the latter be so, Smollett must have 


1 Buck, A Study in Smollett, 1, 2. 
2 Seccombe, D.N.B., article on Smollett. 
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been himself conscious that the glow of the Garrison inspiration 
had faded—whether from simple exhaustion of the theme (which 
is unlikely) or from the very different and exhausting activities 
called for at Aberdeen. In any case, it is plain that when he came 
to resume the novel in the fall, utilizing his recently acquired 
Continental materials, the flush of Trunnion and his hobbies 
had indeed faded and could revisit the story only fitfully. 

I would suggest that upon that resumption Smollett himself 
cannot but have been sensible of the drop from the high creative- 
ness of the first part to the commonplace, anecdotal adventures 
of jauncing about Europe. That this would seriously pain what- 
ever of the artist there was in him, I do not believe; but the 
danger that the attention of his future readers might flag would 
be a state of affairs which the impecunious doctor and author 
could only “view with alarm.’’ And the prompt remedy resorted 
to is of course not that of the artist at all but of the journalist— 
or doctor. Immediately upon the arrival of the travellers in 
Paris, the life of the story, like that of a sinking patient, is re- 
vived by a hypodermic needle. The infusion of personal satire 
against living individuals, which continues to the end of the 
novel, begins at once in the caricatures of the unknown painter 
called ‘‘Pallet’”’ in the story and of Dr. Akenside under the name 
of “‘the Physician.” ‘ 

The identity of Smollett’s original for the Physician was ap- 
parently not recognized by one early reviewer who was other- 
wise cognizant of Fielding’s and Lyttelton’s unflattering réles in 
the story.*? Nevertheless, it is evident from: Moore’s and Ander- 
son’s remarks that this, too, was no secret. It could not have 
been (and of course was not intended to be) a secret to con- 
temporaries, so patent and close were the correspondences then. 
But as time has gone on, and Akenside’s personal features, with 
his fame, have grown dim, the obviousness of the caricature has 
become blurred to the casual eye. Mr. George Saintsbury’s cas- 
ual eye is lifted in faint skepticism. Hannay, while repeating in 
all fairness the traditional identification, ventures to offer his 
own conclusion, as follows: “On the whole, one inclines to the 
belief that the Physician was not more than a distorted portrait 
of a pragmatical gentleman who had the ill-luck to come in 


3 Monthly Review, March, 1751. 
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Smollett’s way... . What can be truer to a well-known type of 
character?’”* Such an hypothesis, as well as any hesitancy what- 
ever, can be due only to simple ignorance. The evidence upon 
which the ascription is based was so obvious to contemporaries 
that neither Moore nor Anderson, in explicitly naming Aken- 
side, bothered to allude to it. Yet since we do not, most of us— 
even critics of Smollett, it would seem—now know Mark Aken- 
side, and since neither early nor late commentators have pro- 
duced the evidence—with the result that hesitancy has been 
abroad—it may not be impertinent, very briefly, to fix the iden- 
tification with certainty before proceeding. 

Alexander Dyce, in his Life of Akenside (1834), called atten- 
tion to Smollett’s unmistakable paraphrasing of the poet’s 
notes to his Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon. The notes run thus in 
the first edition of the ode, p. 24: 

a. Lycurgus, the Lacedaemonian Law-giver, brought into Greece, from Asia 
Minor, the first compleat copy of Homer’s Works. 

b. At Plataea was fought the decisive Battle between the Persian Army, 
and the united Militia of Greece under Pausanius and Aristides. 

c. Cimon the Athenian erected a Trophy in Cyprus for two great Victories 
gain’d on the same Day over the Persians by Sea and Land. Diodorus Siculus 
has preserved the Inscription which the Athenians affixed to the consecrated 
Spoils, after this great Success; in which it is very remarkable that the Great- 
ness of the Occasion has rais’d the Manner of the Expression above the usual 
Simplicity and Modesty of all other ancient Inscriptions. 


In Peregrine Pickle Smollett makes the Physician exclaim: 


“Would to Heaven,” said he, “‘“my Muse were blessed with an occasion to emu- 
late that glorious testimony on the trophy in Cyprus, erected by Cimon, for two 
great victories gained on the same day over the Persians by sea and land; in 
which it is very remarkable that the greatness of the occasion has raised the 
_ manner of expression above the usual simplicity and modesty of all other ancient 
inscriptions.” 

Peregrine Pickle, first ed., m, 248. 


The Passage was unaltered in subsequent editions. A yet more 
decisive point observed by the writer but found to have been 
also cited by Dyce, is the following. In chapter LI of the first edi- 
tion, the Physician greets Peregrine and Pallet on their release 
from the Bastille with part of an anticipatory ode on their ex- 
pected martyrdom: “O fool! to think the man whose ample mind 


* Hannay, Smollett, 84. 
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must grasp whatever yonder stars survey.’® Pallet agrees that 
the image is no doubt very fine—being taken from The Rehears- 
al. The Physician’s plagiarism is in fact a quotation of two 
lines from Akenside’s Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon (strophe 11, 
stanza 3). Other equally convincing minor details might be 
cited, were they required; but the point is plainly beyond cavil. 

Of more interest is the question of how far the general fea- 
tures of the portrait fit (with whatever exaggeration) the real 
character of the unfortunate sitter. The correspondence—making 
all due allowance for exaggeration again—is broadly perfect. 
Each characteristic of the Physician which lays him open to 
ridicule was a well-known peculiarity of the author of The 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 

Dr. Johnson says, respecting the ardor of his republicanism: 
“He certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous zeal, for 
what he called and thought liberty; a zeal, which sometimes dis- 
guises from the world, and not rarely from the mind which it 
possesses, an envious desire, of plundering wealth or degrading 
greatness; and of which the immediate tendency, is innovation 
and anarchy; an impetuous eagerness to subvert and confound— 
with very little care what shall be established.” It is unnecessary 
to quote any of the many and blatant passages in the novel stig- 
matizing the Physician’s republicanism. Ridicule on this score, 
as the epithets applied to him in subsequent quotations here will 
incidentally show, was well-nigh constant. 

The chilly impersonalness always implied in the enthusiasm 
of the pure theorist is emphasized in Peregrine Pickle. ‘Indeed 
the ties of private affection were too weak to engage the heart of 
this republican, whose zeal for the community had quite swal- 
lowed up his concern for individuals.’’* When Peregrine and Pal- 
let, following the ludicrous if not very edifying masquerade 
episode, are confined in the Bastille, the Physician rejoices at 
their expected martyrdom, which will thus demonstrate (he 
trusts) the tyranny inseparable from monarchic government, 
and perhaps lead to an overturn: 


You shall see now that Mr. Pickle and my friend Pallet will fall a sacrifice to the 
tyranny of lawless power; and, in my opinion, we shall be accessory to the ruin 


5 Peregrine Pickle, Shakespeare Head edition passim, 11, 98. 
® Tbid., 11, 99. 
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of this poor enslaved people if we bestir ourselves in demanding or imploring 
the release of our unhappy countrymen; as we may thereby prevent the com- 
mission of a flagrant crime, which would fill up the vengeance of Heaven against 
the perpetrators, and perhaps be the means of restoring a whole nation to the 
unspeakable fruition of freedom.’ 
He even prepares an ode in ceiebration of their glorious deaths; 
and when Pallet disappoints these winged hopes by calmly walk- 
ing in on him, the Physician, far from “congratulating him upon 
his deliverance, gave evident tokens of umbrage and discop- 
tent.’’8 

Despite Akenside’s long and devoted intimacy with his 
friend and liberal patron, “dear Dyson,” it is impossible to be- 
lieve that he was not rather exceptionally devoid of human 
warmth. He never married, nor, despite one or two conventional 
plaints in his poems, is there any evidence that he was ever in 
love; nor (of more significance) does any human being besides 
Dyson appear in his biography on terms of real intimacy. If his 
poems are a reflex of his inner man, the implication above is 
borne out; for, notwithstanding some virtues of a very high 
order—a noble grandeur of thorght and expression often ap- 
proaching sublimity—they are almost wholly forgotten because 
they are almost wholly frigid, or, to use the softer expression 
of his best editor and admirer, because they are ‘‘deficient in 
impetuosity, warmth of colouring, tenderness.’’® If, on the other 
hand, the poetry is not a fair thermometer, we may at least as- 
sert that, whatever the poet’s inner fire, his external manner 
was unquestionably chilly and repellent. Testimony on this 
point is unequivocal. Mr. Justice Hardinge, who knew Akenside 
personally, speaks of “‘a pomp and stiffness of manner,” adding: 
“He looked as if he never could be undressed; and the hitch in 
his gait . . . compared with a solemn cast in his features, was, at 
the best, of a kind that was not companionable.’”® Bucke, in his 
Life of Akenside (1832), quotes a first-hand reminiscence given 
him by a retired doctor, then past eighty, who had formerly 
known Akenside personally and had employed him profession- 
ally in his own illnesses: ‘‘We were not very much like each 


7 Ibid. 11, 87-88. 

8 Tbid. 11, 98. 

® Dyce, Alexander, Life of Akenside, 105. 
10 Thid., 76-77. 
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other; for he was stiff and set; and I all life and spirit. He often 
frowned upon me in a sick-room. He could not bear to see any- 
one smile in the presence of an invalid; and I think he lost a good 
deal of business by the solemn sententiousness of his air and 
manner. J wanted tocheer patients up.” Indeed every biogra- 
pher of the poet from Johnson down has noted this manne:. No 
biographer, however, until Dyce, dared unveil the full picture. 
Akenside was appointed Assistant Physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in 1759. His hospital behavior there, as reported in the 
Memoirs of Dr. Lettsom, who was then actually assisting as 
surgeon’s dresser, is well-nigh incredible in its inhumanity. Dr. 
Lettsom’s Memoirs include, amongst others of the same stamp, 
the following reminiscences of Dr. Akenside: 

He [Lettsom] anticipated great pleasure in coming under the author’s notice . . . 
Great, however, was his disappointment in finding Dr. Akenside the most super- 
cilious and unfeeling physician that he had hitherto known. If the poor af- 
frighted patients did not return a direct answer to his queries, he would often 
discharge them from the Hospital. He evinced a particular disgust to females, 
and generally treated them with harshness... hapless must have been the 
female who was placed under his tyranny. Lettsom was inexpressibly shocked at 
an instance of Dr. Akenside’s inhumanity, exercised toward a patient in Abra- 
ham’s Ward, to whom he had ordered bark in boluses; who, in consequence of 
not being able to swallow them, so irritated Akenside, as to order the sister of the 
Ward to discharge him from the hospital; adding, ‘he shall not die under my 
care.’ As the sister was removing him, in obedience to the Doctor, the patient 
expired. . . . Akenside, however, would sometimes condescend to explain a case 
of disease to the pupils, which always appeared sagacious." 

Several of Akenside’s learned medical treatises are still respect- 
fully remembered by the profession. 

Surely, in the light of all this, Smollett’s emphasis upon his 
Physician’s theoretics coupled with utter inhumanity, takes on 
not a little of the grim aspect of truth. The Physician’s exulta- 
tion at the expected martyrdom of his comrades and disappoint- 
ment at their deliverance—incidents which to the casual reader 
appear amongst the most laughable but fantastic strokes of cari- 
cature—seem finally, in all soberness, scarcely caricature at all. 

Akenside’s pompous pedantry is conceded by all his biog- 
raphers, though with the usual attempts to minimize the trait. 
Indeed it is amusingly significant to see how frequently the 


" Bucke, Charles, Life of Akenside, 29-30. 
2 Quoted by Dyce, 70-72. 
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poet’s proponents find themselves upon the defensive. Of course 
Smollett’s Physician is forever quoting Latin and Greek and 
citing classical precedents 4 propos of anything from poetry to 
parapets—this ostentatious display culminating in that cele- 
brated “Feast Prepared in the Manner of the Ancients” dished up 
by Smollett with such an ‘“‘abandon’”’ of Scotch thoroughness. 
The erudition there shown is truly extraordinary—a veritable 
tour de force on Smollett’s own account. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that, despite one brief incident where the 
Physician is put in the wrong about a Greek quotation,” the 
genuineness of his learning, however pedantically displayed and 
ludicrously applied, is not in itself impugned. The sheer if gro- 
tesque erudition of ““The Feast Prepared in the Manner of the 
Ancients’”’ is surely a bit of self-flattering fireworks set off by the 
author; but at the same time, in the narrative, the credit is of 
course necessarily handed over to the Physician gratis. The ex- 
tent and soundness of Akenside’s real attainments are unques- 
tioned; Dyce considers him, next to Gray and Milton, the most 
learned of English poets. Smollett’s ridicule of the scholar’s man- 
ner but not his scholarship is thus (for him) unusually well-con- 
sidered and, in a sense, restrained. 

The particular tack which Akenside’s pedantry took was an 
exaggerated reverence for the ancients. Amongst the ancients, 
his favorite was Pindar. In a letter from Leyden, he longs for 
Dyson to procure him “the new Pindar.” To the edition of his 
own odes in 1745 was prefixed, besides a quotation from Pindar, 
an Advertisement evidently written (not unnaturally) with the 
example of the great Theban chiefly in mind: 


The author pretends chiefly to the merit of endeavouring to be correct, and of 
carefully attending to the best models. From what the ancients have left of this 
kind, perhaps the Ode may be allowed the most amiable species of poetry; but 
certainly there is none which in modern languages has been generally attempted 
with so little success. 


Though the author faces the possibility that he, too, may “‘be 
found to have miscarried,”’ the obvious implication is that his 
odes are put forth to fill this sad modern lack. 

In chapter xu of Peregrine Pickle we hear that the Physi- 
cian 


8 Peregrine Pickle, 11, 118. 
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intimated in plain terms, that he was the only person, in these latter ages, who 
possessed that sublime genius, that portion of the divinity, or rs @ciov, which 
immortalised the Grecian poets; that as Pythagoras affirmed the spirit of 
Euphorbus had transmigrated into his body, he, the doctor, was strangely 
possessed with the opinion that he himself was inspired by the soul of Pindar; 
because, making allowance for the difference of languages in which they wrote, 
there was a surprising affinity between his own works and those of that cele- 
brated Theban; and as a confirmation of this truth, he immediately produced 
an example of each."4 


In chapter Lx1, “this poetical republican” is disturbed from a 
trance in which he imagined he had met Pindar. 

He imagined, as he afterwards imparted to Peregrine, that as he enjoyed him- 
self in walking through the flowery plain that borders on Parnassus, he was met 
by a venerable sage, whom, by a certain divine vivacity which lightened from 
his eyes, he instantly knew to be the immortal Pindar. He was immediately 
struck with reverence and awe, and prostrated himself before the apparition, 
which, taking him by the hand, lifted him gently from the ground; and, with 
words more sweet than the honey of the Hybla bees, told him that, of all the 
moderns, he alone was visited by that celestial impulse by which he himself had 
been inspired, when he produced his most applauded odes. 

In Akenside’s Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon (1748), the long 
third stanza of the second strophe, together with a yet longer 
note, is rapturously devoted to Pindar—the poet exclaiming, 
quite truthfully, “O Pindar, oft shalt thou be hailed of me!” In 
the novel, the lines recited by the Physician from his anticipa- 
tory elegy are a quotation from this very ode of Akenside’s— 
with which, as we shall see, Smollett was particularly and pain- 
fully familiar on other accounts. It will be remembered that in 
the Physician’s dream of meeting Pindar, the Shade is made to 
address the poet ‘‘with words more sweet than the honey of the 
Hybla bees.” Another of Akenside’s lines from the stanza in 
praise of Pindar reads (the allusion being elaborately explained 
in a note): “Not that thy lips drank honey of the bees.” —Aken- 
side’s worship of Pindar—which, however natural, was some- 
what pompously and unbecomingly put forth—is thus quite 
specifically and rather completely covered in the novel. 

On a number of occasions, Smollett lays bare the Physician’s 
personal cowardice. The climax of this is the ridiculous duel 
“artfully fomented” by Perry between the Physician and Pallet. 
This cowardice and the duel are indubitably a reflex of a notor- 

™ Peregrine Pickle, 1, 68. 

% Tbid., 1, 190-191. 
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ious incident in Akenside’s career—namely, his challenging a 
learned but vulgar lawyer to a duel. Sir John Hawkins gives the 
story. 


One evening at the coffee-house a dispute between these two persons rose so 
high, that for some expression uttered by Ballow, Akenside felt himself obliged 
to demand an apology, which not being able to obtain, he sent his adversary a 
challenge in writing . . . The demand of satisfaction was followed by several at- 
tempts on the part of Akenside to see Ballow at his lodgings, but he kept close, 
till by the interposition of friends the difference could be adjusted. By his con- 
duct in this business, Akenside acquired but little reputation for courage, for 
the accommodation was not brought about by any concessions of his adversary 
but by a resolution from which neither of them would depart, for one would not 
fight in the morning, nor the other in the afternoon. 


Quite possibly Akenside’s biographers may be right in denying 
the ludicrous nature of the impasse and in generally toning down 
the incident; but it is nevertheless highly probable that Dame 
Rumor, at least, had unkindly favored the crueller version, and 
that Smollett had it in mind in conceiving his equally farcical 
rencontre. 

It would be easy to extend this list of specific correspondences 
—for example, with Smollett’s definite reference to Shaftsbury a 
propos of Akenside’s protracted quarrel with Warburton over 
that sage’s “philosophy of ridicule,” carried on in print for more 
than twenty years, beginning in 1744, and disposed of in Aken- 
side’s earliest biography in the most satisfying Johnsonese. But 
such labor is surely superfluous. Without amplification, it is ap- 
parent that Smollett’s satiric portrait is remarkably definite and 
well-rounded. It is also apparent, in my judgment, that, for all 
its grotesque extravagance, it is slightly less of an absurb cari- 
cature than has been supposed. 


II 


What was the cause of the attack? Lewis Mellville, in his re- 
cent Life of Smollett, says, of Smollett’s meeting Moore at Paris 
in the summer of 1750: “Moore, of course, introduced him to the 
circle of his acquaintances, most of the members of which, it 
would seem, were British. . .. One of the men was an English 
painter. . . . The other was Mark Akenside.’’” The Index baldly 
states that ‘“‘Akenside, Mark, meets S. in Paris.’’ No other biog- 
raphy of Smollett and no biography of Akenside hints at this or 
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any other meeting between the two men. Mellville’s statement 
is plainly one of that critic’s serener assumptions: since in the 
novel the painter and the Physician are companions in Paris, and 
since we know that Smollett did meet the painter in Paris—of 
course he must have met Dr. Akenside there too! Yet if this had 
been so it is inconceivable that Moore, who sets down their meet- 
ing with this obscure, unknown painter, should not also have re- 
corded an encounter with the author of The Pleasures of the 
I magination—especially since he at once notes disapprovingly 
Dr. Akenside’s réle in the novel and introduces his version of the 
cause of the quarrel with the words, “J have been told that Smol- 
lett’s pique,” etc. Smollett certainly did not encounter Akenside 
that summer in Paris; and it is exceedingly probable that there 
had never been any meeting whatever. 


In fact, if there is one thing which seems to me certain it is 
that Smollett’s attack on Akenside, unlike his attacks on Field- 
ing, Lyttelton, Garrick, Quin, was not dictated by any personal 
grudge at all. My reasons are as follows. First, the spirit in which 
the Physician is handled is almost wholly one of laughter rather 
than of anger. Naturally, poor Akenside must have been deeply 
offended and pained; but only as anyone would feel so at being 
made ridiculous. Ridiculous enough he is rendered, in all con- 
science; but the tooth-and-nail savagery with which Smollett 
flays his personal enemies is quite absent. The Physician is con- 
sistently laughable. One does not Jaugh over the Mr. Spondees 
and Gosling Scrags! 

Another thing which bears out the impersonal nature of 
Smollett’s attack here is the fact that, despite its very specific 
nature, no knowledge of Akenside beyond his public character is 
anywhere shown. The points satirized derive from his published 
writings, his known opinions and peculiarities, and one notorious 
incident. Had Smollett known the man himself and been moved 
by a personal grudge, glaring openings in his victim’s defenses 
would not have been overlooked. Akenside’s father was a but- 
cher—a fact about which the poet was unattractively (if under- 
standably) sensitive. When he was seven years old, one foot had 
been permanently lamed by the fall of one of his father’s clea- 
vers. He wore an artificial heel. Dyce describes his appearance 
thus: 
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The formality of his deportment, the precise elegance of his dress, his ample wig 
in stiff curl, his long sword, his hobbling gait, and his artificial heel, rendered his 
appearance far from prepossessing, and somewhat akin to the ludicrous.'” 
Nothing whatever is made of this strange personal appearance 
(nor of any outward peculiarity) in Peregrine Pickle. In fact, on 
the strength of this single omission, one would almost venture to 
assert that Smollett had never laid eyes on Akenside when he 
wrote Peregrine Pickle. For even though he was not moved by 
any special rancor, he had a grievance; :.ud even if there had 
been no grievance, I fear he was not the man to hang back from 
such a chance. 

Dr. Akenside was hardly more successful in his medical pro- 
fession than Smollett—and he had no income of his own. Yet he 
kept a carriage and lived in grand style, thanks to the munifi- 
cence of his patron Dyson. In spite of Smollett’s white rage on 
the subject of patronage, due to his own painful experiences in 
the field—a rage expressing itself in this very novel—there is no 
hint of his Physician’s golden dependence. 

To take one more trifling instance: Had Smollett known that 
Akenside had received his medical degree from the University of 
Leyden, when he brought his travellers in the story to that city 
we would surely have had some pertinent remarks. Such a list 
of significant omissions might be considerably extended. But 
without more ado, it is surely safe co say that there can have 
been no personal acquaintance between the two men. 

If there was no encounter, and no personal quarrel involved, 
one naturally asks, Why then theattack at all? Moore, Smollett’s 
earliest biographer, gives this account: “I have been told that 
Smollett’s pique at him arose from some reflections which Aken- 
side had thrown out against Scotland, after his return from 
Edinburgh, where he had studied.’’'* Akenside returned from 
Edinburgh to his home at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1741. Smol- 
lett was then in the West Indies and did not return till late in 
1742 or early in 1743, settling again in London. Akenside first 
came to London in the latter year. It is possible that Akenside 
may have then indulged in disparaging remarks and that they 
may have reached Smollett’s ears. I believe, however, that 
Moore’s vague report is yet more considerably astray, even 


17 Dyce, Akenside, 101. 
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though its general tenor is correct—for Akenside’s views on 
Scotland undoubtedly were the cause of Smollett’s “pique.” 
Surely it is most uncharacteristic if Smollett waited seven or 
eight years after the offense before indulging his feelings and 
then, at that late date, blew them up to the proportions of the 
Physician! I believe that the arousing occasion had been much 
more recent. 

We have already noted Smollett’s particular attentiveness 
to Akenside’s Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon (1748)—his actually 
quoting two lines from it (charging that they were plagiarized), 
paraphrasing another, and recasting (but almost verbatim) ex- 
tensive passages from the notes. The poem had evidently stuck 
in Smollett’s crop—and, it cannot be doubted, mainly because 
of the following stanza: 


Say; was it thus, when late we view’d 

Our fields in civil blood imbru’d? 

When fortune crown’d the barbarous host, 

And half the astonished isle was lost? 

Did one of all that vaunting train, 

Who dare affront a peaceful reign, 

Durst one in arms appear? 

Durst one in counsels pledge his life? 

Stake his luxurious fortunes in the strife? 

Or lend his boasted name his vagrant friends to cheer?!* 


Such lines can hardly have been music in the ears of the poet of 
The Tears of Scotland! Surely this constitutes the “‘reflections” 
against Scotland which Moore vaguely reports he had been told 
were the cause of Smollett’s pique. 

But however incensed Smollett may have been at Akenside’s 
sentiments, the difference was one of principles and opinions 
only—there had been no direct clash of personalities or interests; 
and two years had quietly elapsed between the publications 
of the ode and the composition of Peregrine Pickle. In taking 
Peregrine abroad, debarking him at Boulogne and there recount- 
ing the genuinely pathetic incident of the Scottish exiles from 
the rebellion, no indignant reflection against Akenside or any 
other critic of the lost cause occurs to Smollett. Indeed, it seems 
to me psychologically probable that the Physician’s whole réle, 
and indeed presence in Peregrine Pickle at all, was a sort of after- 
thought with Smollett—a more or less sudden inspiration re- 

19 Stanza 3, strophe vi. 
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enforced by the recollection of a former grievance. One sug- 
gests a writer’s unconscious psychology with hesitancy; but my 
suggestion is this: Upon landing his party in Paris, it became 
necessary to contrive appropriate adventures. Naturally, Smol- 
lett would think of his own experiences there—the ‘‘fresh ma- 
terials” he had been in search of—and, in particular, the painter 
who, Moore reports, so irritated Smollett with his ignorance and 
affectation. So far so good! ome candidate for the dramatis 
personae! But one for the drama of Paris will scarcely do. Yet 
native recruits are hardly available, for Smollett never mingled 
in their society, being debarred by an ignorance of their lan- 
guage, which “he never attained the power of speaking . . . with 
facility.’° Smollett’s love of sharp, even violent, contrasts is of 
course obvious. His conception of the painter is a caricature of 
the most crass ignorance. Pitching upon such a figure as a 
starting-point, may it not well have occurred to the novelist 
that the most perfect foil possible would be—well, as usual, 
simply the opposite? and who more perfectly than Dr. Mark 
Akenside? the author, come to think of it, of that ode ‘“‘against”’ 
Scotland! The painter and the Physician are introduced simul- 
taneously in the novel—in the same sentence—the painter 
presently exclaiming, to his friend’s mortification, about ‘‘Pin- 
door.”’ So neat a duet of course implies some artistic conscious- 
ness (and Smollett is seldom, in prose, the conscious artist); but 
it implies no more pre-vision than the mere recognition of the 
value of contrast and the bare selection of the foil. 

Once considered for the honor, Akenside’s anti-Scotch “‘re- 
flections” would of course be grist to the mill. And they figure 
in the novel. Besides an ironical reference to the Physician’s 
“‘botching schemes for his friend the Pretender,’ the bulk of 
chapter L is occupied with a humiliating experience at the hands 
of two Scotch officers. The party are in Lisle. Peregrine has gone 
to see the arsenal, while the Physician and Pallet, accompanied 
by two Scotch officers, are viewing the fortifications. Upon 
Peregrine’s return presently, his ears are saluted by shouts from 
the painter: 

“Mr. Pickle, Mr. Pickle, for the love of God! halt, and prevent bloodshed, else 
here will be carnage and cutting of throats.” Peregrine, surprised at this exclama- 


20 Moore, Smollett, cxxiv. 
*t Peregrine Pickle, 1, 166. 
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tion, immediately alighted, and, advancing to the other vehicle, found one of 
their military companions standing upon the ground, at the farther side of the 
coach, with his sword drawn, and fury in his countenance; and the Physician, 
with a quivering lip and haggard aspect, struggling with the other, who had 
interposed in the quarrel, and detained him in his place. 

It seems that the Physician and one of the Scottish officers had 
got into an argument over the fortifications, which the Physician 
had attempted to settle by a quotation fronThucydides.The mili- 
tary gentleman replied so professionally that his remarks “‘pro- 
duced an answer full of virulence, including a national reflection 
upon the soldier’s country.” The Scotchman behaves fairly 
well even in the face of this provocation; but when the painter 
unhappily asks the meaning of the word fortise, the author at 
last permits himself the luxury of “satisfaction”’: 

This question was answered by the Physician, who described the nature of this 
expedient so little to the satisfaction of the officer, that he contradicted him 
flatly in the midst of his explanation; a circumstance which provoked the re- 
publican to such a degree, that, in the temerity of his passion, he uttered the 
epithet “impertinent scoundrel”; which was no sooner pronounced than the 
Caledonian made manual application to his nose.™ 

Unmistakably, this incident constitutes Smollett’s chastise- 
ment for Akenside’s “reflections.” It is characteristically direct 
and decisive. It is worked up in fair detail, covering over three 
pages in the Shakespeare Head edition. Yet my judgment, as I 
have previously intimated, is that it would be uncritical to 
stress this revenge as constituting the raison d’étre of the Phy- 
sician’s presence in the story. It comes well along in the narra- 
tive—eight full chapters after the Physician’s first appearance; 
and though reasonably sustained, it clearly does not stand out 
as paramount amongst the Physician’s trials: it is nothing like 
so prominent as “The Feast Prepared in the Manner of the 
Ancients,” the ridiculous duel, or several other simple idylls of 
the road. 

When Smollett radically revised Peregrine -Pickle seven 
years after its first appearance heexcised bodily, as is well ki.own, 
his ferocious attacks on Fielding, Lyttelton, and Garrick. If he 
could regret these outbursts (where he had so much more real 
cause for rage) and suppress them, why should he have left poor 


® Tbhid, 1, 117. 
% Tbid., 11, 118-119, 
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Akenside pilloried there, if his feelings about this victim were 
so comparatively mild and impersonal? Without troubling our- 
selves with a number of possible, real factors in the case, we may 
answer the question by barely observing that, whether or not 
he might have desired to recant about Akenside too, he simply 
could not. The other attacks do not touch the actua! story of the 
novel in the slightest: those on Fie’ ting and Lyttelton are 
promulgated at a meeting of “‘A College of Authors’ which 
Peregrine merely attends; the second attack on Garrick is 
through the same medium and the first through an isolated con- 
versation which Peregrine holds with a Chevalier he has just 
met and never meets again. These passages could therefore be 
dropped out without causing a ripple in the general flow of the 
tale. But the Physician’s réle of travelling companion to the 
hero is obviously so intertwined with the whole journey through 
Europe, occupying about a quarter of the novel,.that it could 
not possibly have been extricated save at the price of re-writing 
(not revising) approximately a whole volume. Smollett was 
obliged to leave the Physician virtually in all his glory. 

That he felt some qualms at this I believe is certain. Al- 
though the Physician’s réle is nearly untouched in the revision, 
there nevertheless were two changes in his favor. In the first 
edition, the bulk of chapter L1 is devoted to a particularly coarse 
joke on the Physician—of the chamber-pot variety. In the re- 
vision, this considerable incident is omitted entire. To be sure, 
one may reasonably feel that the omission was merely in line 
with Smollett’s general attempt to expurgate his work—+vide his 
amazing statement in his Preface to the revision that “he flatters 
himself that he has expunged every adventure, phrase, and 
insinuation that could be construed by the most delicate reader 
into a trespass upon the rules of decorum.” The other change in 
Akenside’s favor—the alteration of but a single word—is far 
more pointedly significant. In the first edition, the painter’s 
comment upon the Physician’s recital of two lines from his 
anticipatory ode on Peregrine’s martyrdom, was “that the 
image was, without all doubt, very grand and magnificent, but 
that he had been obliged for the idea to Mr. Bayes in “The 
Rehearsal’ . . . the Physician remained ashamed and abashed, 
to find himself convicted of plagiarism by a person of such con- 
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temptible talents.” Clearly this would be a stiletto-thrust 
which would be truly excruciating to his poet-victim. In the 
revision, the word “bombast” is innocuously substituted for the 
word “‘plagiarism.”’ It is unlikely that the change was made in 
the interest of abstract justice, for the two passages, though far 
from parallel, are sufficiently similar; and, by a curious chance, 
we know that Akenside was familiar with The Rehearsal.* Aken- 
side’s lines are these: 
O fool! to think the man, whose ample mind 
Must grasp at all that yonder stars survey. 

Buckingham’s lines are these: 
Physician: ...all these threatening storms, which, like impregnate clouds, 

hover o’er our heads, will (when grasped by the eye of reason) . . . 
Bayes: Pray mark that Allegory. Is not that good? 
The alteration to “bombast” renders the painter’s whole ac- 
cusation very nearly pointless. Such an alteration—scarcely 
called for by the facts—can best be set down as due to a desire 
to be merciful in a small but significantly acceptable fashion. 

This interpretation is borne out by another circumstance. 
Professor Noyes says that “in the Critical Review for March, 
1758, Smollett made amends for his caricature of Akenside [in 
Peregrine Pickle] by praising Akenside’s poem The Call of Aris- 
tippus.’’** The latter poem, however, is not byAkenside but about 
him. It is by John Gilbert Cooper, who had eulogized Akenside 
several times before in verse. Nevertheless, the long notice of 
Cooper’s poem in the Critical contains the most complete and 
deliberate amends toward Akenside that one could ask: 


The poem is addressed to Dr. Akenside, author of one of the finest poems in the 
English language, and whom he [Cooper, who is named] calls on to exercise his 
talents, promising himself immortality from the doctor’s approbation. 


In line 5 of Cooper’s poem, Akenside is called ‘““Two-fold disciple 
of Apollo.’ The review in the Critical closes with this graceful 
gesture: 

We are glad to find that the author is, as Falstaff says, not only witty in himself 


* Peregrine Pickle, first edition, 1, mI. 

% Akenside’s letter to Dyson, dated Leyden, April 17, N.S. 1744, printed by 
Dyce (34), includes this: “At Amsterdam I saw a Dutch tragedy, which, tho’ 
intended to be really distressful, was yet farcical beyond anything in Aristo- 
phanes or the Rehearsal.” 

* Noyes, E. S., Letters of Smollett, 184. 
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but the cause of [sic] wit in other men. Dr. Akenside has listened to his friend, and 
given us proof that he has not forgot his two-fold engagement to Apollo. 

The latter is plainly a compliment, in one breath, to Akenside’s 
poems and to his medical achievements. Could there be a more 
perfect apology to “‘the modern Pindar” and ‘‘the Physician’”’ of 
Peregrine Pickle? The revised edition of Peregrine appeared in 
February, 1758; the above compliment, the very next month. 
Can it be doubted that it was designed to take some of the edge 
off the quite unavoidable reappearance of “the Physician’’ in the 
new edition of the novel? In the Continuation of his History 
(1760), Smollett, in recording the glories of George II’s reign, 
again publicly praised The Pleasures of the Imagination: ‘‘Aken- 
side . . . excelled in didactic poetry.” 

Howarp Buck 


The University of Chicago 











A MODERN GERMAN HAMLET 


The performance in 1927 of a revised and completely re- 
constructed Hamlet upon the German stage went unnoticed in 
England and America. I have found one brief review, ““Haupt- 
mann and Hamlet’”’ by Marie Stehle (The Drama, Apr. 1928, 
pp. 202-203). Even in Germany little discussion ensued though 
the revision was made by the leading poet. The reason for this 
apparent neglect of an interesting problem lay in the inacces- 
sibility of the text. Both students of Shakespeare and of Haupt- 
mann should find the results of such an adaptation of interest 
to them. The purpose of this paper, therefore, is the presentation 
of the new version of Hamlet in the light of Hauptmann’s own 
analysis with a discussion of the detailed changes that have 
taken place and the reasons for them. 

Like Goethe, Gerhart Hauptmann approached the Hamlet 
problem through a novel that he was writing; unfortunately, 
that work is still unpublished and the brief extract! that has ap- 
peared in print gives no indication of its content. The latest 
Hauptmann biography sheds little light upon the subject.” 

What has made Hamlet more fascinating to every poet than 
any other of Shakespeare’s dramas is at once apparent. It is not 
only the very heart of the problem, the cause of Hamlet’s 
delay,—which puzzled even himself—but the various explana- 
tions suggested in the text which have complicated rather 
than solved it and remain a constant challenge to poets and 
scholars. Such factors as indecision, revenge, ambition, intrigue, 
and melancholy are so interwoven that none of them can be con- 
sidered separately and yet together they lead into a veritable 
labyrinth. In Hauptmann’s case another reason ought to be con- 
sidered: even in his earliest works he has treated characters who 
lack the strength or the ability to adjust themselves to their 


1 Kapitel aus dem unvollendeten Roman Hamlet. Wiener Neue Freie Presse. 
Dec. 25, 1928. 

? Die Beschaftigung mit einem Roman hatte das Hamlet-Problem dem 
Dichter wieder in Erinnerung gebracht. Er stellte es, in bewusster Parallele zu 
Goethe, in den Mittelpunkt der Auffiihrungen eines kleinen fiirstlichen Theaters, 
und sich in seine hamletische Jugend versetzend, vertiefte er sich von neuem in 
Shakespeares Stiick. Die Vertiefung aber ging so weit, dass der Roman liegen 
blieb und das Interesse des Dichters von dem Hamlet-Problem aufgesogen 
wurde. Hiilsen, Gerhart Hauptmann. Phil. Reclam., Leipzig, 1927, pp. 189-190. 
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environment and suffer on that account. Many of his protago- 
nists are driven to suicide and death because they cannot cope 
with the tasks imposed upon them.° 

In pointing to this element of similarity, there is no implica- 
tion that Hamlet’s difficulty is based upon weakness of char- 
acter but it is important to consider the German tradition of 
Hamlet criticism. Goethe felt a deep spiritual kinship between 
Werther and Hamlet and explained the latter’s inactivity, there- 
fore, on the grounds of inadequate strength for the performance 
of the duties laid upon him. To this day Goethe’s conception of 
Hamlet as a delicate, emotional nature, suffering an eighteenth 
century Weltschmerz is popularly accepted in Germany. No 
nation, not even the English, has studied Shakespeare so en- 
thusiastically as the Germans, said Hauptmann proudly when 
he defended Shakespeare scholarship against the onslaught of 
chauvinism.‘ In the same spirit, Hauptmann approached the 
study of Hamlet which captured his imagination to such an ex- 
tent that he ceased work on his dramas until he freed himself 
from its spell. 

Hauptmann like Goethe was troubled by certain features of 
Hamlet and the longer he thought about them, the more he was 
convinced that the accepted version of the text is faulty, bears 
signs of interpolations and mutilations at the hands of inferior 
writers, and fails to do justice to the dramatic genius of Shake- 
speare. No one can dispute that from an artistic angle there are 
serious faults in the construction of Hamlet. The distinct over- 
emphasis of trivial incidents and the excessive development of 
insignificant details, interesting and beautiful as pure poetry 
but lacking dramatic purpose, are apparent to any critical 
reader. Goethe was puzzled by certain incidents that detract 
from the unity of impression because they belong to the broader 
scope of the novel. He pointed out that the substitution of a 
single motif, the hostilities in Norway, for some of the external 
details surrounding the real tragedy would make the drama 
more effective. Thus the political difficulties would become the 


* Consider Till Eulenspiegel who seeks refuge in cap and bells from the 
anguish of the War and finds peace only through self-annihilation. 

* “Deutschland und Shakespeare.” Jahrbuch d. Shakespeare Gesellschaft, Vol. 
51, vii-—xii. 
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real background and give the tragedy an historical significance 
by stressing the ““Haupt- und Staatsaktion.’”* 

Though Goethe continued his Shakespeare studies and 
adapted some of the dramas to the German stage, he never 
carried out the suggestions for a reconstruction of Hamilet.® Per- 
haps he was loathe to lose any, even the more insignificant de- 
tails of this play which fascinated and troubled him throughout 
his life.” Others, however, have seized upon his suggestions and a 
number of adaptations appeared in Germany in the early years 
of the nineteenth century.® 

Hauptmann’s version follows Goethe’s lead. He saw a dis- 
tinct break in the rising action after the third act when the Ham- 
let drama suddenly becomes a Laertes drama. He proceeded, 
therefore, to reconstruct the play with the aid of the older ver- 
sions extant and finally presented his work upon the Dresden 
stage in 1927. His critica! essay, explaining the changes made, 
appeared only as a supplement to the theater program of this 
performance and passed almost unnoticed. The text itself is 
available in two very limited forms, the stage copy and the 


numbered de luxe edition.® This is a discussion of the stage copy 
which contains the basic changes that affect the drama and has 
the advantage of following the accepted Schlegel translation 
more closely than the Cranach Edition. 

Hauptmann states his purpose in his essay: 


Den unsterblichen Torso des iiberlieferten ““Hamlet”-Textes so zu erginzen, 
dass die Tragédie in ihrer urspriinglichen Vollkommenheit wiederum sichtbar 


5 Wilhelm Meister, book 5, chap. 4. 

® In 1809 Goethe had the Schlegel translation of Hamlet performed in Wei- 
mar without any such far-reaching changes but he finished a revision of Romeo 
and Juliet in 1811 which was decidedly Goethean rather than Shakespearean. 

7 Goethe selbst hat sich in seinen spiteren Jahren bei dieser Auffassung 
(des Charakters) nicht mehr beruhigt gefiihlt; als er im Jahre 1828 die Gallerie 
zu Shakespeares dramatischen Werken von Retsch zu Gesicht bekommt und 
ihm dort der Hamlet wieder entgegentritt, da verweilt er einen Augenblick bei 
diesem Stiicke, “das denn doch,” meint er “mag man sagen, was man will, 
als ein diisteres Problem auf der Seele lastet.”” E. W. Sievers, William Shake- 
speare, Gotha, 1866, p. 441. 

8 The best example is: Hamiet, Trauerspiel in sechs Aufsiigen von William 
Shakespeare, Nach Goethes Andeutungen im Wilhelm Meister und A. W. 
Schlegels Uebersetzung fiir die deutsche Biihne bearbeitet von Aug.Klingemann. 
Leipzig und Altenburg: F. A. Brockhaus, 1815. 

* Edited by Harry Graf Kessler. Cranach Presse, Weimar, 1930. 
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wird, ist ein Ding der Unmdglichkeit. Man glaube nicht, dass ich mich eines 
solchen Unterfangens schuldig gemacht habe. Die erginzenden Stellen erheben 
keinen anderen Anspruch, als dem Werke etwas von seiner Symmetrie wieder 
zu geben und so seine wahre Gestalt ahnen zu lassen. Uebrigens habe ich auch 
die Uebersetzung, an die wir gewohnt sind, unangetastet gelassen. Sie strotzt 
von sprachlichen Monstrositaiten und Unsinnigkeiten. Diese zu entfernen und 
aufzulichten, muss der niichste Schritt im Sinne einer Rettung des “Hamlet” 
sein.'° 

Hauptmann’s reasons for the probable confusion and garb- 
ling of Shakespeare’s original text are briefly these: Elizabethan 
dramatists had even smaller hopes than our contemporaries to 
see their plays performed for long as they were written. The 
director, the actors, and even the audience had to be suited and 
the MS. therefore, underwent constant revision. In Shake- 
speare’s time the parts were written out for the players and the 
original MS., was given little care. Dramatists did not write for 
publication but for immediate production upon the stage. There 
was a keen spirit of competition among the different troupes of 
actors who never hesitated to borrow or steal a successful plot 
from their rivals. The actors, then even more than now, impro- 
vised freely, sometimes to supplement their failing memory and 


often out of vanity to try their own skill. Petty jealousies among 
the actors, each of whom wanted the best réle, forced the director 
to increase one part or to transfer a popular speech." Thus 
Shakespeare satirizes this state of affairs when Bottom says: 
“Let me play the lion too.”’ 

Since there were no adequate provisions for copyrights, 
printed editions appeared that were “‘stolen and surreptitious 


10 The Schlegel translation, lacking now and then in precision and exact- 
ness of meaning, is real poetry and accepted in Germany as standard. Its in- 
fluence can never be equaled by any of the more recent translations. The 
Cranach Edition includes many slight textual changes that are insignificant and 
even erroneous as Hauptmann is sometimes led astray by his limited knowledge 
of English. For example, he dismisses the First Folio as unauthentic and quotes 
as evidence the remark of the editors: “His mind and hand went together: and 
what he thought, he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers,” which he interprets: “Auch gestehen ihre 
Herausgeber, ihren Text von vergilbten Papierfetzen zusammengeklaubt zu 
haben, die von Shakespeares Hand kaum mehr enthielten als einen Tintenklex.” 

1 Doesn’t the réle of Polonius, for example, exaggerate the humor and ab- 
surdity of the regular pantaloon? Gundolf questions the authenticity of the most 
nonsensical and stupid lines and wonders if they be not second-rate interpola- 
tions. Shakespeare. Sein Wesen und Werk. 11, p. 73. 
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copies” gained during the performances through an elaborate 
system of shorthand.” These difficulties give rise to the very 
complex problem concerning the authenticity and relationship of 
the various Quartos and Folios published during and immedi- 
ately after Shakespeare’s life. These considerations are of no real 
significance for this discussion because Hauptmann lacked the 
opportunities and the training for such careful studies in Shake- 
speare criticism. Instead we must study Hauptmann’s Hamlet 
not so much as an approximation to the original text but rather 
as the treatment of certain material at the hands of a modern 
poet, who is recreating a drama as objectively as possible though 
he depends primarily upon his poetic intuition for guidance. 
To make a study of this Hamlet of any value, it is necessary to 
have an accurate knowledge of the text. 

Here follows an outline of the changes and a comparison with 
the complete iext in Furness’ Variorum Edition. All the im- 
portant changes are quoted or indicated and special emphasis 
is given to the reconstruction of the fourth act. 


Act I. The minor changes and textual variations are not 
particularly significant. Hauptmann stresses the importance of 
the military interests from the beginning. After Hamlet’s query 
concerning the appearance of the ghost, Horatio, who must be 
accepted as the better witness, says: 

Wutvoll war sein Blick 


Wie damals als er im Gespriich mit Norweg 
die Streitaxt zornig schleuderte aufs Eis. 


while Marcellus expresses the customary thought: 


Mir schien er leidend mehr als zornig. Mehr 
des Leidens Miene als des Zorns trug sein Gesicht. 


Just beyond that Hamlet’s speech (1. 243) receives the following 
introductory lines: 

Meines Vaters Geist in Waffen. 

Nun wohl; er ist der Anlass dieses Kriegs, 

zu dem wir riisten. 

Und wo mit bleichem Zorn die Wache er 

abschreite nachts, weh Dir, dann Fortinbras. 

So oder so, was immer es bewegt: 


1% The most complete study of Elizabethan shorthand and of methods used 
to steal texts is contained in Curt Dewischeit’s article, “Shakespeare und die 
Stenographie.” Jahrbuch d. Sh. Ges. Vol. 34, pp. 170-220. 
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and the final speech reiterates the martial air. 
Scene iii remains unchanged. 
In scene iv a large part of Hamlet’s speech on drunkenness” is 
omitted (Il. 17-38). 
Lines 54-57 are omitted and these substituted: 
Ist es der Kriegslirm, ist’s die larmige Riistung 
in schweissbetriefter Eile, die Dich aufweckt? 
Der alte Spahn mit Fortinbras, erneut 
er Dich im alten Hass? Kommst Du 
in Deiner Majestat uns beizustehn, 
ihn heimzuschrecken mit des Abgrunds Macht 
oder die frechen Rauberhinde ihm vom Rumpf 
zu schlagen? Ja? So sprich! Kommst Du 
um andrer Dinge willen? Kund auch das uns. 


Only two other slight changes seem worth mentioning: in 
relating the story of his murder, the ghost concludes (Il. 41-42): 
Die Schlange biss, biss tédlich, das ist wahr. 

Heut trigt sie, Hamlet, meine, Deine Krone. 
and in the ghost’s next speech the following interpolation pre- 
cedes line 82: 


Lass Danmarks Erde nicht zum Tummelplatze 
fiir Norwegs gieriges Raubgesindel werden. 


The interpolations from Hauptmann’s pen in this act stress 
the conflict between Norway and Denmark which is still upper- 
most in Hamlet’s mind. He therefore attributes the appearance 
of his father’s ghost to fear of foreign attack. The problem of 
Hamlet’s loss of the throne is also suggested and fits in with 
Hauptmann’s idea of the importance of the Haupt- und Staats- 
aktion. 


Act II. The first scene is an interpolation too long and not 
important enough to reproduce. It is laid at the palace of the 
King of Norway who is talking about the rumor that King 
Hamlet was murdered by his brother. The English Ambassador, 
who is a counsellor of old Norway, mentions the fact (important 
for our consideration) that Prince Hamlet is beloved by his 
people and could easily have the support of the army. Cornelius 
and Voltimand arrive to bring protests from Claudius against 


4 This is in keeping with the texts of the First Quarto and the First Folio. 
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young Fortinbras’ attempt to mass his troops along the Danish 
border. 

Scene ii is the first scene of the regular version. 

Scene iii contains the revised discussion between Claudius 
and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern though the content is not 
really altered. After the courtiers leave, Claudius speaks with an 
English ambassador who advises sending Hamlet to England 
where he can do no harm. Here then is the inception of the plan 
for Hamlet’s departure. Claudius mentions England’s debt of 
gratitude for the cancellation of heavy indemnities. Polonius 
announces the return of Voltimand and Cornelius. From line 103 
on the text is practically unchanged to the end of the scene. 

Act III. The first scene consists entirely of an interpolation 
of 87 lines presenting the military camp of young Fortinbras on 
the plain of Denmark. In his conversation he reveals that the 
Danish ambassadors were duped with idle promises and that the 
troops are ready to march. Rumors of Claudius’ treachery are 
current and “es giirt im ganzen Dinenreiche.” Fortinbras is 
anxious to meet Hamlet of whom he has heard such conflicting 


stories, in order to assure him friendship and aid in regaining his 
throne. 


Neither this scene nor the appearance of old King Norway in 
the second act is essential to the dramatic development and 
Hauptmann could have proceeded without these interpolations 
and benefited from the resulting compactness and rapidity of 
development. Their dialogue is undramatic and destroys rather 
than furthers the impression of grave events looming in the im- 
mediate future which Shakespeare skilfully indicated but left 
to the imagination of the audience. 

Scene ii is the accepted text of the first scene with slight vari- 
ations up to Hamlet’s entry. The entire monologue “To be or 
not to be” is omitted and appears in the fifth act instead. But 
the Hamlet-Ophelia dialogue and the rest of the scene remain 
intact. 

Scene iii (regular text scene ii) continues through line 51 
and then substitutes for lines 52-84 a dialogue between Hamlet 
and Horatio (85 lines) the most significant being these: 


Horatio: Mein Prinz, Prinz Hamlet, nehmt mich immerhin 
fiir nichts als Euren treuen Schulgesellen: 








Horatio: 


The scene then continues to the end. 
Scenes iv and v (text iii and iv) stand unchanged except 
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allein, ich bin kein Unmann. Nicht umsonst 

las ich von Alexander und von Caesar. 

Von harter Rémertugend spracht Ihr oft, 

ich aber, wisst Ihr wohl, war Euer Partner, 

und wenn wir unsre Schwiichlichkeit verwiinschten, 
ging ich darin Euch manches Mal voran, 

mich hoch vermessend, dass ein Tropfen Bluts 

noch in mir sei von einem alten Rémer. 

Seit jener Nacht auf der Terrasse sind 

Marcellus und Bernardo sowie ich 

seltsam gestreift vom Schicksal. Und der Schwert- 
schwur der den Entschluss zu schweigen in uns aufrief. 
Noch andre Dinge regt er in uns auf, 

mit denen er unléslich uns verschmolz. 

Prinz, wir gehéren Euch auf Tod und Leben. 

Mehr sag ich nicht, mein Prinz. 

Habt Ihr noch andre in Eurem Bund? 

Dies wird ein Wink von Euch kund tun der Welt. 
Ist es schon so weit? 

Ja, mein Prinz: wir sind das Schwert in Eurer Hand. 
Lasst Thr es liegen, regt sich’s nicht. Nehmt Ihr 

es auf, es wird sofort ein Wald von Schwertern 

dies eine, Eurer Rache dienstbar, mehr noch 

Eurem Recht. 

Schweig still, um Gotteswillen. 

Hebt man uns auf, so bluten wir. Eure Hoheit 

weiss nichts in solchem Fall von unsrem Anschlag. 
Still. Dies ist Torheit, heute nichts davon. 

Ich hege Dich in meines Herzens Herzen, 

damit genug, mag kommen, was da will. 

Einstweilen hire, was sich jetzt begibt: " 
man spielt zur Nacht ein Schauspiel vor dem KGnig. : 
Ein Auftritt kommt darin dem Umstand nah, 

den ich von meines Vaters Tod Dir sagte. 

Ich bitt Dich, wenn Du das im Gange siehst, 

so achte mit der ganzen Kraft der Seele 

auf meinen Ohm: wenn die verborgne Schuld 

bei einer Rede nicht zum Vorschein kommt, 

so ist’s ein Hillengeist, den wir gesehn 

und meine Einbildungen sind so schwarz, 

wie Schmiedezeug Vulkans. 

Mein Prinz, ich will an sein Gesicht mein hungrig 
Auge klammern und keine Miene, noch so leis bewegt, 
soll meinem Blick entgehen. 
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that in the final speech of Hamlet five lines (11, iv, 206-210) are 
omitted but reintroduced in Act Iv, scene ii.“ 

The fourth act in which the significance of the reconstruction 
becomes apparent requires careful analysis to make its structure 
clear. Aside from certain important additions Hauptmann has 
also shifted the Shakespearean scenes into a new sequence. Here 
are his reasons for such radical changes: 


Sein sogenannter vierter Aufzug, eigentlich ein Triimmerfeld, bedeutet im Stiick 
eine vollkommene Stagnation. Es wird viel Ueberfliissiges um die Leiche des 
Polonius herumgeredet. Dazu treten Salbadereien zwischen Hamlet, Rosen- 
kranz und Giildenstern auf der Suche nach ihr. ... Hamlet sagt etwa “die 
Leiche ist beim Kénig, aber der Kénig ist nicht bei der Leiche,” und ahnliches. 
Dann wird Hamlet an Bord geschafft. Nun gut. Wenn wir aber denken, er be- 
finde sich auf See zeigt ihn die niichste Scene héchst unbegreiflicher Weise auf 
einer Ebene in Danemark. Fortinbras mit seinen Truppen ist gerade voriiber- 
gezogen. Den letzten Hauptmann seiner Truppe fragt Hamlet die allertérichtsten 
Dinge, die er langst wissen miisste. Es handelt sich um eine hichst gleichgiiltige 
und im Stiicke giinzlich belanglose Polenfrage. Er endet mit einem grossen 
Monolog, worin Hamlet seine eigene Willensschwiche geisselt. Mit keinem Wort 
nimmt Hamlet Bezug auf seine Verschickung, seine Seefahrt oder auf die Art 
und Weise, wie er plétzlich auf diese dinische Ebene gekommen ist, ebensowenig 
auf die Gefahr, die der Norweger Fortinbras auf einer Ebene in Darnemark fiir 
den Staat bedeutet. Wir haben dann die Ophelia Scene. Wir haben den sinnlosen 
Aufstand des Laertes, der die Handlung auf keine Weise weiterfiihrt. Am 
Schlusse trifft bei Horatio ein mysteriéser Brief von Hamlet ein, den wir zuletzt 
auf der Ebene in Danemark gesehen haben. Es heisst: “wir waren noch nicht 
zwei Tage auf der See, als ein stark geriisteter Korsar Jagd auf uns machte, usw.” 

Um Liickenbiisser zu haben, hat man die Quellen herbeigezogen, sie gucken 
hervor, wie aus der Puppe das Stroh, aber eine gute Art, Risse zu verstopfen, ist 
das nicht. Es wird dann dem Kénig wihrend eines Gespriiches mit Laertes ein 
anderer Brief Hamlets tibergeben: ‘“Grossmichtigster! wisset, dass ich nackt an 
euer Reich ausgesetzt bin. Morgen werde ich um Erlaubnis bitten, vor euer 
kénigliches Auge zu treten, und dann werde ich, wenn ich euch erst um Vergiinst- 
igung dazu ersucht habe, die Veranlassung meiner plétzlichen und wunder- 
baren Riickkehr berichten.” Diese Riickkehr miisste ganz anders auf den Konig 
wirken, als es in dem iiberlieferten Texte der Fall ist. Statt dessen kommt eine 
unnatiirliche Scene zwischen Laertes und dem Kénig. Mit Weitschweifigkeit 
wird von Lamord gesprochen, einem Normannen und guten Reiter. Der Rebell 
Laertes wird nun in neuer Inkonsequenz zum kleinen, erbirmlichen Giftmischer. 
Er selbst hat die Idee, seinen Degen zu salben, dieser liebenswiirdige, korrekte 
Sohn und Kavalier, dem sein Vater die gute Lehre gab: “Gib dem Gedanken, 
den du hegst, nicht Zunge, noch einem ungebiihrlichen die Tat.” 


Act IV. SCENE i is a contraction of the original scenes i and 
iii.“ The King and Queen are alone in the room of the castle 


“4 Quoted on p. 36; these lines are missing in the First Folio. 
4 Frequently this and similar contractions and changes are made in pre- 
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and the dialogue includes only lines 5—29 plus two additional 
lines before skipping to the entrance of Rosencrantz (iii, 12). 
No further changes in the text occur in that scene. There fol- 
lows an interpolation (scene ii) that takes the place of the 
fourth scene of Shakespeare and is being quoted in full. 


EINE EBENE IN DANEMARK 


Hamlet, der Kommandeur eines Kriegsschiffes, 
Marcellus und Bernardo, Matrosen. 
HAMLET: Hier ist der Ort? 
MARcELLUs: Er ist’s, mein bester Prinz. 
HAMLET: Der junge Fortinbras fand sich bereit? 
MARCELLUS: Ja, mein erlauchter Herr, von ganzem Herzen. 
Er wiinschte sehnlichst die Zusammenkunft. 
HAMLET: Ich dank Euch allen, dank Euch allen. Ganz 
der Eure. Schnelle Arbeit ist getan. 
Was Rosenkranz und Giildenstern betrifft, 
so tut ihr Untergang mir herzlich leid. 
Dech kann ich Euch nicht tadeln, dass Thr kurz 
Verfuhrt mit ihnen. ’s ist gefihrlich, sich 
dazwischendringen, wenn zwei Grosse hadern. 
Nun misten sie die Fische. Lieben Freunde, 
Ihr nahmt es auf Euch, mich zu schiitzen, mich, 
Hamlet, den Sohn des Kénigs gleichen Namens. 
Als Euren Herrscher habt Ihr mir gehuldigt. 
Nun denn, hier ist entsiegelt jene Order, 
ein wahrhaft kénigliches Bubenstiick, 
womit ich England ausgeliefert wurde. 
Es ist ein streng Geheiss, gespickt mit Griinden, 
betreffend Dinemarks und Englands Heil, 
mich abzutun auf irgend eine Art. 
KOMMANDEUR: Ist’s méglich? 
HAMLET: Lest es selbst, hier ist der Auftrag. 
Was wirt Ihr, wo Ihr solcher Schurkerei 
Gefolgschaft leisten wolltet. Vorwirts also. 
Der Spass ist, wenn mit seinem eignen Pulver 
der Feuerwerker auffliegt. Und mich triigt 
die Rechnung, wenn ich nicht ein Klafter tiefer 
als ihre Minen grab und sprenge sie bis an 
den Mond. O es ist gar zu schén, wenn so zwei 
Listen sich entgegengehn."’ Und misslich, wenn 





paring the drama for the stage today on account of the length of the text and the 
comparative unimportance of this material for the advancement of the action. 
Note similarity in parallel construction (v, ii, 60-62) but difference in 
thought and sentiment. 
1” Taken from m1, iv, 206-210. 
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die schlechtere Natur, wie Rosenkranz und 
Giildenstern es taten, sich zwischen die 
entbrannten Degenspitzen von michtgen Gegnern driingt. 
(Fortinbr 2; vermummt, mit Gefolge) 
HAMLET: Prinz Fortinbras. 
FortTINBRAS: Prinz Hamlet! 
(sie umarmen einander) 
HAMLET: Ihr wisst, wieso ich hier bin. Diese Leute und 
treuen Danen retteten mein Leben. 
Wir liefen in die Bucht ein, wo wir wussten 
dass Ihr mit Euren Truppen nahe wiret. 
Euch geht der Ruf als Edelmann voraus 
und so vertrau’ ich meine Sache Euch, 
gewissermassen ist sie auch die Eure. 
Wie darf ich heute zégern, das zu tun, 
wozu ich hier bin, um mit Euch zu reden. 
Der meinen Kénig totschlug, meine Mutter 
zur Hure machte, zwischen die Erwahlung 
und meine Hoffnungen sich eingedringt, 
denn ich allein bin Erbe dieser Krone, 
der den Uriasbrief, von dem Ihr wisst 
und wissen sollt wortwértlich, fiir mich schrieb, 
mich abzutun kurzweg wie meinen Vater mit 
verfluchter Hinterlist: ist’s nicht vollkommen billig, 
mit diesem Arme dem den Lohn zu geben? 
Und ist es nicht Verdammnis, diesen Krebs 
an unserm Fleisch noch linger nagen lassen? 
FortINBRAS: Ich griiss in Euch den Mann, erlauchter Prinz, 
nach Alter und Gesinnung ganz Euch nah, 
bitt ich Euch, Prinz, durchaus auf mich zu zahlen. 
Tut mir die Ehr an, bitt ich Euch, und kommt 
mit mir in mein Quartier. Dort wollen wir 
ganz ohne Stérung die Gedanken tauschen. 


Scene iii is Shakespeare’s scene vi in which Hamlet’s letter 
to Horatio receives these new lines: 


Erinnre Dich, dass der Geist, den wir sahen von 
Kopf zu Fuss gewappnet war. Du sagtest einmal, 
Du warest ein alter Rémer. Nochmals lebewohl. 
Bald bist Du bei mir. 
Der den Du als den Deinen kennst 
Hamlet, der Dine. 


Scene iv contains practically all of Shakespeare’s scene vii 
up to line 111 where the scene ends. There are slight changes, 
additions, and omissions in the discussion of Hamlet’s return. 
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Claudius, uneasy on account of Hamlet’s escape, discusses, the 
contemplated duel and suggests: 

Dies Scheingefecht lehnt er gewiss nicht ab 

doch werdet Ihr auch so zum Ziel gelangen. 

Er, achtlos, edel, frei von allem Arg, 

wird die Rapiere nicht genau besehn, 

und wenn ihr in der Hitze des Gefechts 

die scharfe Klinge greift statt der geschiitzten 

so ist’s ein Irrtum, der geschehn kann 

und etwa mich und Euren Vater riicht. 

Scene v coincides with Shakespeare’s scene v in outward 
appearance but there are many changes. An attendant speaks 
the lines usually attributed to Horatio at the opening and lines 
79-92 are cut. In the succeeding speeches of the uprising Ham- 
let’s name is substituted for Laertes’ and it is he who leads 
Horatio, Marcellus, Bernardo, Danish sailors, soldiers, and the 
mob into the palace. Only the two lines (150-151) 

O heat, dry up my brains! tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! .. . 


are given to Hamlet as he catches sight of Ophelia, the others 


are cut. After the first song there follows (omit 164-165): 


HAMLET: O Gott, wo bin ich! Zeigst Du mir im Spiegel 
der Wahrheit, was ich freventlich gespielt? 
Und ward mein Narrenwahnwitz nun der Vater 
Von diesem echten? O Horatio! 

Horatio: (halblaut) 
Mein Prinz, dies Tun verrit nur Schwiiche. 
Ihr verliert die Zeit, verliert das ganze Spiel 
und liefert Eure Freunde an das Richtbeil. 


Instead of line 174 Hamlet says: 


Zu schwer gestraft, O Gott, zu schwer, zu schwer! 
Warum war er Dein Vater? 


and instead of lines 182-183: 


Die Hille pragt auf sie der Anmut Stempel 
und hat sich meiner Hand dazu bedient. 


After Ophelia’s final song Hamlet stands speechless and is over- 
whelmed by grief and remorse: 


(lasst sein Schwert aus der Hand fallen, schwankt). 


The last eight lines of the scene are omitted. 
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Scene vi is the last scene of this act. It consists of the follow- 
ing interpolation which takes the place of lines 111-164 (Shake- 
speare scene vii): 







Der Konig, Laertes. 
KO6nic: Zum Rande voli ist dieser Becher nun. 

Noch einmal ist mir’s wider alles Hoffen 
gelungen, diesen Aufruhr zu beschwichtgen. 
Das Mass ist voll. Das Wohl des Staats, das meine, 
der Kén’gin Leben, unser aller Dasein 
ist morgen etwa keinen Heller wert, 
wenn er noch atmet. Und zu allem kommt, 
zu dem Verrat an mir und seiner Mutter 

Verrat an Dinemark. Hinter diesem Avfstand, 
der ihn auf unsren Thron erheben sollte, 

steht unser Landesfeind, steht Fortinbras. 

Dies ist inzwischen klipp und klar erwiesen. 
Noch einmal liess ich ihn auf freien Fuss, 
gezwungen, kénnt Ihr denken, und auch diese 
Natter, Horatio, den Pylades 

zu diesem armen Affen des Orest. 

Viel lieber legt ich beide Képfe beiden 

vor ihre Fiisse. Doch des Prinzen Anhang 

ist ungebrochen noch. Und Fortinbras 

riickt, wie nun feststeht, an auf Helsingér. 

Es muss der Prinz auf eine Art verschwinden, 
die blosser Zufall scheint, und dazu miisst 

Thr helfen. Hort, ich fordre das von Euch 

als eine Schuldigkeit: die Manen Eures Vaters, 
der sonst die Ruh im Grab nicht finden wird. 
Euch zu verséhnen ist die erste Pflicht, 

die andre aber, Danemark zu retten 

und damit uns und Euch vom Untergang. 

Was hattet Ihr von Hamlet wohl zu hoffen, 

er tilgt an Euch gewisslich Schuld durch Schuld. 
Und so seid Ihr bereit? 

LAERTES: Wozu die Frage? 
K6nic: Erwagen wir noch einmal dann den Zweikampf. 
Was fiir ein Larm!? 


With the entry of the Queen the Shakespearean text is 
taken up again (Iv, vii, 165) and continues to the end except 
for the last ten lines for which these are substituted: 












































KO6nic: Thr seht dies trinenlos. Nun wohl, ich auch. 
LAERTES: Doch meine Hand wird Eisen und nur ein 
Gedanke nistet noch in meinem Hirn. 






KOnic: Wie denkt Ihr’s Euch? 
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LAERTES: Thn in der Kirch erwiirgen. 
KOnic: Auf andere Art, wenn Ihr entschlossen seid. 
LAERTES: Der Wiirger wiirgte meinen Vater hin, 


er wiirgte meine Schwester und wird mich 
erwiirgen, doch ich komme ihm zuvor. 
KOnic: Mit einem wohlgezielten, sichren Stoss. 
Wollt Ihr dies tun, so haltet Euch zu Haus. 
Kommt Hamlet, soil er wissen Ihr seid hier. 
Wir laden beide Euch zu diesem Spiel 
dess Ende tiédlich sein muss fiir den Prinzen. 
Kein Wenn und Aber ist hier mehr am Platz. 
LAERTES: Mit meines Hasses Gift salb ich die Spitze des Degens. 
KO6nic: . Geht zum Apotheker, kauft 
ein richtiges Gift, ein tédliches: geritzt nur 
geb’ er die gottverdammte Seele auf. 
Doch muss der Plan noch einen Riickhalt haben. 
Ich hab’s: 
Wenn Ihr vom Fechten heiss und durstig seid, 
Ihr miisst deshalb die Gange kriftger machen, 
und er zu trinken fordert, soll ein Kelch 
bereit stehn, der, wenn er davon nur nippt, 
entging er etwa Eurem giftgen Stich, 
noch unsern Anschlag sichert. 
LAERTES: Herr, ich zittere 
dem Riiden gleich, der einen Eber wittert. 


Act V. There is no change in scene i until the lines, “‘O treble 
woe” (234-242) are spoken by Hamlet, ‘““What is he’’ (242- 
245) by Laertes; to which Hamlet replies, “This is I, Hamlet, 
the Dane!’’ Lines 254-255 are given to Laertes and therefore 
the following line is cut. Hamlet’s speech, “’Swounds, show me 
what thou’ll do” (ll. 262-272) is cut and then the scene con- 
tinued to the end. 

Scene ii. The first 80 lines are omitted because Hauptmann 
considers them trivial. The fate of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern is not discussed at great length. Instead Hamlet appears 
alone speaking the monologue “‘To be or not to be’”’ followed 
by this interpolation: 

(Horatio, Marcellus und Bernardo kommen) 


Marcettvs: [hr liesst uns rufen, Herr. Zu Eurem Dienst. 
HAMLET: Willkommen! Besten Freunde, hért mich an- 
Zunichst, Ihr lieben Herrn, vergebt, verzeiht mir. 
Was uns verband, das wiederhol’ ich nicht, 
was uns verbindet wisst Ihr. Euer Leben 
schlugt Thr fiir meine Schwachheit in die Schanze. 
Und noch sind Eure Hiupter in Gefahr wahrhaftig. 






pace 1B, 
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Noch ist aber auch, mein Kénig, 

das Heer, das ganze Volk in Eurer Hand. 

Nicht ferne steht der junge Fortinbras, 

um jeden, jeden Riickhalt zu gewihren 

dem angestammten Kénig auf dem Thron. 

Ein Wink von Euch, mein Kénig, und entflammt 

steht dieses Reich noch stirker auf als jiingst. 

Vorbei! Mich selbst kann keine Flamm’ entflammen, 

nur Asche bin ich, véllig ausgebrannt. 

Als ich im Grabe stand, verwichne Nacht 

darin héchst ungebirdig mich gebirdend, 

ward seltsam mir mein Innerstes beriihrt 

zugleich. O Gott! Dies Etwas hielt mich fest, 

dass ich nur miihsam mich entraffen konnte, 

dem lockend tiefen Schlaf im kiihlen Erdreich. 

Dort, lieben Freunde, glaubt mir, ist mein Platz! 

Nein, Herr. Auf Eurem Thron, als Danmarks 

Herrscher und Danmarks Retter. 

Nein, das bin ich nicht. 

Mich widert Macht, befehlen widert mich, 

weil mich die Knechtschaft widert, die’s voraussetzt. 

Auch mag ich selbst kein Knecht sein. 

Herr, wenn jemand, seid Ihr zum Herrn geboren und zum Herr- 
scher. 

Ich habe es wohl gemeint, doch ist’s ein Irrtum, 

was ich auch tat, es war nicht recht getan. 

Die Stésse, die ich fiihrte, gingen fehl 

und trafen die, auf die ich nicht gezielt. 

Wo aber meines Degens Spitze schon 

ganz nah dem Knoten war, ihn zu durchschneiden, 

der, ungelést, noch heut uns alle lahmt, 

fiel mir die Waffe aus der schlaffen Hand. 

Wischt alles fort aus der Erinnerung, 

als wire nichts geschehn. Nichts zu verrichten 

mit vielem Aufwand ist ja Hamlets Los. 

’s ist also nichts geschehen ausser Uebles: 

und davon still.—Hrt, ich verbanne mich 

freiwillig. Etwa wohl nach Wittenberg 

zuniichst: wie? wollt Ihr mich dahin begleiten? 

und weiter ins Verborgne, wie Horatio? 

Herr, bis ans Ende der bewohnten Welt. 

Und weiter, weiter, weiter. 

Ueberall hin, mein Fiirst. 

Ich denke unsre Reisepiisse 

von meiner Tante-Mutter zu erwirken. 

Mein Fiirst, noch einmal fasst er ins Gemiit. 

Das Spiel ist jetzt noch Euer, wenn Ihr wollt. 

Gebt uns Befehl: wir handeln ohne Euch, 
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und wenn Ihr ausserhalb von Helsingér 
der Dinge warten wollt, so fiihren wir 
in kurzer Zeit Euch im Triumph zuriick, 
und alles ist getan. 
Horatio: Vergebt’s, Freunde. 
HAMLET: Nichts mehr davon. Ich hab’s geschworen. Fort. 
Ich sterbe fiir die Welt. Als meine Mutter 
mich in dies Leben zwang, stand Fortinbras 
im Krieg mit meinem Vater Hamlet. Nun ich 
sterbe, bricht der Krieg aus mit dem Neffen 
des Alten, gleichen Namens: fort, nur fort! 
und wenn Ihr bleibt, nicht mit mir geht, so 
stiirzt ins Kampfgewiihl Euch, kimpft Euch frei von Schuld, 
die Ihr um meinetwillen auf Euch ludet, 
der solchen Opfers wert sich nicht erwies. 
Auch mir woh! wiire dieser Tod genehm 
doch Fiir und Wider ist mir unannehmbar, 
da ich Prinz Fortinbras verpflichtet bin. 
Lebt wohl! Auf morgen friih. Wenn Thr entschlossen 
seid gehn wir bei Nacht und Nebel dann in See. 
(Marcellus und Bernardo ab. Osrick tritt ein) 


The dialogue between Hamlet and Osric is cut as far as 


line 137 aside from mere formal greetings and continues then 
(omitting ll. 178-184) through the duel to the arrival of the 
Norwegian troops. No mention is made of the English ambas- 
sador and his speech is cut, Horatio’s (ll. 354-364) shortened. 
The final speeches are changed to read thus: 


Fortrnsras: Wobhlan, so sei’s! 
Lasst vier Hauptleute Hamlet auf die Biihne 
Gleich einem Sieger tragen: denn er hitte, 
Wir’ er zum Thron gelangt, unfehlbar sich 
Hiéchst kéniglich bewahrt; dann aber eilt, 
Und ruft die Edelsten zu der Versammlung. 
Wir haben alte Recht’ an dieses Reich, 
Und ob ich trauernd gleich mein Gliick empfange, 
Zwingt mich der Augenblick, sie einzufordern. 
Horatio: Auch hiervon werd ich Grund zu reden haben, 
des letzten Hauches Zeug’ aus Hamlet’s Mund, 
der seine Stimm’ Euch gab, als kiinftgen Kénig. 
Lasst schnell uns handeln, weil noch die Gemiiter 
der Massen schnellem Handeln giinstig sind, 
auf dass die feste Hand des Herrschers bald 
dem schwergepriiften Lande Frieden gebe. 
Es lebe Danmark und sein neuer Konig! 
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In Hauptmann’s version, the appearance of Hamlet at the 
head of the rebellious mob may seem basically wrong and in- 
compatible with the central problem of the drama: Hamlet’s 
inability to act. Throughout the play Hamlet strives to carry 
out the ghost’s command but is unable to shake off the lethargy 
which has befallen him. He deplores his procrastination and 
puzzles over the delay but merely exhausts himself in words. 
The few flashes of activity, the killing of Polonius, the falsifica- 
tion of the letters to England, and the stabbing of the King are 
unpremeditated. Whenever there is no time for lengthy delibera- 
tions and the subsequent conflict between will and moral law, 
Hamlet shows moments of passionate revenge. Can Hamlet 
then, who says: 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought'* 
lead the uprising and demand his rights from Claudius? 

The interpretations in the first three acts have stressed only 
two things: the people’s love for Hamlet and Horatio’s efforts 
to precipitate an uprising. It is Horatio and not Hamlet who 
really has planned the challenge to the King; he and not Ham- 
let has enlisted supporters. At the first glance we may easily be 
misled by the bold approach of Hamlet but upon a closer ex- 
amination of the text his character has not changed; he is not 
the real leader. Horatio is the master and Hamlet only his 
instrument. 

For a few moments in facing his uncle, Hamlet reaches 
another peak—the highest by far—each an attempt to fulfill 
the ghost’s commands but ending quickly as a short-lived and 
spasmodic outburst. Again it is no premeditated or skilfully 
worded accusation; Hamlet is brought into the King’s presence 
through Horatio’s aid and has caught the sudden enthusiasm 
of the mob. He is unprepared for the encounter and after his 
passionate cry, “O thou vile king, give me my father,” we 
anticipate action. At this critical and highly dramatic moment 
mad Ophelia appears and the sight of her disarms Hamlet 
forever. The thoughts and recollections of his love for her, whose 
sad fate must weigh heavily upon his sensitive nature, over- 


18 m1, i, 83-85. 
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whelm and disarm him. Once more activity has become para- 
lyzed by reflection. Claudius is at his mercy but Hamlet hesi- 
tates and is helpless to continue the struggle. His will is broken, 
he loathes the world and wishes only for death. Hamlet’s walk 
through the cemetery in the following act is a very natural 
result of his state of mind. When he next appears, he speaks the 
monologue “To be or not to be.” Its position so late in the drama 
naturally causes some surprise. For Hauptmann the speech is 
clearly a discussion of the reasons for and against suicide’® and 
has, therefore, a very logical position at the moment when 
Hamlet is weary of strife, anxious to leave the world. 

Horatio, who has the stability which Hamlet lacks, grasps 
the situation quickly and urges rapid action before Claudius 
becomes master of the situation but his plea falls upon deaf ears. 
Hamlet is unable to go on. In the most eloquent speech that 
Hauptmann has added, Hamlet sums up the tragedy of his life. 
The final scene of the duel at court presents nothing new. Of 
course, Claudius is unaware of his victory; he does not under- 
stand Hamlet’s nature sufficiently to know that his will has been 
broken. Instead Claudius, who cannot feel securé until he knows 
Hamlet dead, is preparing for the duel and ensnares himself 
as well as his Queen. Thus Hamlet finally becomes his father’s 
avenger through the King’s treachery rather than through his 
own will. 

Concerning the changes in the graveyard scene, when Ham- 
let first jumps into the open grave and speaks the lines usually 
attributed to Laertes, Hauptmann pleads that the lover, beside 
himself with grief and a feeling of guilt, would be more apt to 
express himself so violently than the polished courtier who has 
been accompanying his sister’s body to the churchyard. It is 
perhaps in keeping with the extravagant and imaginative 
phrases that Hamlet uses in his soliloquies to vent his emotions. 
Of course Hauptmann feels the general unsatisfactory presenta- 
tion of the Hamlet-Ophelia relation and says of it: 


Unméglich ist in der iiberlieferten “Hamlet”-Fassung das Liebesverhiltnis 
Hamlets und Opheliens gefiihrt. Einmal werden die beiden kiinstlich in der 


19 Bradley also considers this soliloquy merely a debate upon suicide in 
which Hamlet is not thinking of the duty laid upon him. That Hamlet was seri- 
ously considering suicide is borne out by his first soliloquy “‘Or that the Ever- 
lasting had not fixed his canon ’gainst self-slaughter!”’ 
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Gallerie zusammengebracht, das andere Mal in der Schauspielscene, wo Hamlets 
Zuneigung, in nirrische Brutalititen verkleidet, offenbar wird. Von Opheliens 
Wahnsinn erfihrt Hamlet nichts, er sieht das Madchen dann nur noch im Sarge 
und im Grabe, in das er springt, um seine Liebe in die leere Luft hinauszu- 
schreien. Ich habe versucht, im Anschluss an Hamlets Aufstand auch hier etwas 
von der Bestimmung anzudeuten, die Opheliens Wahnsinn in der Oekonomie des 
Stiickes haben kann, und diesen Wahnsinn seine tragische Wirkung auf Hamlet 
selbst auswirken zu lassen. Wer sich zu einer freieren Bearbeitung, die gerade 
dadurch dem Originale niher kommen kénnte als jede andere, entschlisse, diirfte 
getrost eine Romeo- und-Julia-Balkonscene zwischen Hamlet und Ophelia ein- 
schalten. 

Hauptmann sensed the vague and indefinite relationship 
between Hamlet and Ophelia and is justified in the criticism that 
the situation is undeveloped. It is extremely uncertain, how- 
ever, that his suggestion would carry out the original intentions 
of Shakespeare. A balcony love scene could add nothing to the 
solution of his particular problem but it would detract from the 
general effect of Hamlet’s own tragedy. Furthermore nothing 
indicates that Hamlet is seriously in love with Ophelia. The for- 
lorn lover “with his doublet all unbraced, no hat upon his head, 
his stockings fouled” was an old stage convention of the day 
that Shakespeare may have accepted without any serious con- 
sideration. The source material and the current version stressed 
the unhappy love relation and Ophelia’s subsequent madness 
so that it was an integral part of the tragedy. Nowhere in 
Hamlet’s most secret thoughts, expressed in his soliloquies ac- 
cording to Elizabethan stage conventions, does he mention a 
deep passion for Ophelia. Only at her grave does Hamlet voice 
his love in extravagant words. Under those circumstances, the 
opportunity for a highly dramatic episode would be sufficient 
justification for Shakespeare. But Hamlet’s feelings may easily 
be considered a sweet, tender affection, a light-hearted fancy of 
his youth instead of a deep passion like Romeo’s. Shakespeare 
was not writing tragedies of love at this time but tragedies of 
thought; neither Julius Caesar nor Measure for Measure, both 
of this period, depends upon a love story for dramatic develop- 
ment. The Hamlet-Ophelia story came ready made into Shake- 
speare’s hands and was neither developed nor systematically 
motivated. Nowhere is there any definite evidence that Hamlet’s 
cruelty, which was really the first sign of his ‘antic disposition,” 
was the direct cause of her madness. To be sure her songs are 
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masterfully chosen to indicate erotic madness but her suicide 
may only be a convenient and conventional device for removing 
a secondary character. 

In Hauptmann’s version, the character of Laertes lacks the 
violently rebellious quality because the scene of the uprising 
has been completely reconstructed. It is Hamlet and not Laertes 
who rushes in with the cry, “O thou vile King, give me my 
father!”’ Certainly that line fits into Hamlet’s mouth and be- 
comes vastly more effective. Similarly the speech “That drop of 
blood that’s calm’”® gains in meaning if these words come from 
Hamlet. Laertes’ mother has never been mentioned in the entire 
text and is of no interest to the audience, but the ghost has 
placed the duty upon Hamlet to punish the King and save his 
mother’s honor. Hauptmann emphasizes the point that the 
lines “even here, between the chaste unsmirched brows of my 
true mother”’ have significance only if the person is present. 

Hamlet can lead the uprising because of his position; he is 
the son of the former King and has the respect and love of many 
Danes so that even Claudius fears his influence with the people 
and tells Laertes: 

The other motive 
Why to a public count I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bear him, 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Would, like the spring that turneth wood to stone, 
Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 
Too slightly timbered for so loud a wind, 


Would have reverted to my bow again 
And not where I had aimed them.” 


But what hope of gaining the throne of Denmark has Laertes? 
He is an elegant courtier, enjoying the full favor of Claudius 
(1, ii, 45-49), with only one wish—to return to France as quickly 
as possible. Why should he accuse Claudius, utter treason, and 
run the risk of the gallows because his father had been killed 
accidentally? Laertes could have no following among the 
people: he was virtually a stranger at home since he spent all 


2 ry, iv, 113-116. 

™ Hauptmann at this point adds the stage direction: “er driickt seinen Fin- 
ger an ihre Stirn.” 

2 ry, v, 16-24. 
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his time in Paris. Nor would Claudius treat a young upstart 
at court who has attempted an uprising with such words: 
Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 

And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me. 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in satisfaction. But if not, 

Be you content to lend your patience to us 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 

To give it due content.” 


There is no reason for Claudius to promise the kingdom to 
Laertes but Hamlet does feel that he has lost the throne through 
his uncle. In the clearest statement of his grievances against the 
king he says: 

Does it not, think’st thee, stand me now upon— 

He that hath kill’d my king, and whored my mother; 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes; 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage—is’t not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damned, 


To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil?™ 


Furthermore Hauptmann raises the point whether Laertes 
once started upon his course, risking his life to attain a throne 
like a bold adventurer, would then allow himself to be thwarted 
so easily in his purpose and let himself be used as a tool to 
murder Hamlet treacherously? That raises, of course, the entire 
problem of Laertes’ character. Is there anything in the first half 
of the play to brand him a low scoundrel capable of such mis- 
deeds? The generally accepted belief that Laertes was a low 
fellow and morally corrupt seems unfair. His advice to his sister 
(1, iii) was well-intentioned and good. There are no indications 
of his own moral corruption and his behavior in France was 
probably not below Elizabethan standards for a young courtier. 
But his treacherous plan to kill Hamlet with a poisoned foil is 
not in keeping with his general character and Hauptmann, there- 
fore, introduces a slight variation that places the onus upon 


% tv, v, 197-206. 
* y, ii, 63-70. This is quoted in part by Hauptmann in 17, ii; cf. p. 36. 
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the king. Laertes wishes to challenge Hamlet to a duel “auf 
Tod und Leben.” The king mentions the sharp rapier® as well 
as anointing it with poison.” 

Shakespeare probably wished to point out the contrast be- 
tween Hamlet and Laertes, both of whom had a father slain as 
well as between Hamlet and Fortinbras both of whom found an 
uncle succeeding to the throne. 

Another problem which Hauptmann discusses pertains to 
the relation of the Queen to Hamlet. He says: 


Die grosse Scene im Schlafzimmer mit Hamlet lasst nur Vermutungen zu iiber 
die Frage, inwieweit sie in die Schurkerei des Claudius eingeweiht ist oder nicht. 
Sie war dem Kénig Hamiet untreu, das verrit der Geist. Wo bleiben ihre Gewis- 
sensbisse, ihre Gemiitsschwankungen, ihre Verdichte, ihre Erwigungen, die sie 
schliesslich den neuen Gatten verabscheuen lassen und sie auf die Seite seiner 
Feinde bringen? 


Of course Hauptmann is mistaken in claiming that the 
Queen is finally on Hamlet’s side. The accepted version of Shake- 
speare’s text leaves this problem completely in the dark. It is a 
clever stroke of Shakespeare’s genius which makes an entirely 
new character of the Queen. She is guiltless as far as knowledge 


of the murder is concerned and is a weak and sensual nature 
but by no means criminal. Hauptmann is misled in his remark 
by the fact that the source material, the story according to 
Saxo-Grammaticus, lets Hamlet reveal the King’s guilt to the 
Queen and together they plan their revenge. Even in the First 
Quarto, Gertrude promises aid to Hamlet and becomes his 
active ally.2” In making this change Shakespeare raised the 
Queen beyond mere villainy but at the same time he sacrificed 
something of the dramatic development. The real purpose of 
the closet scene has been lost. Whereas formerly, the queen 
joined Hamlet’s forces and the action was furthered, Hamlet 


*6 This corresponds to the First Quarto. 
6 Laertes, however, distracted with sorrow hardly knows what he is about— 
as shown by these lines: 
Ich bin ganz irr, mein Fiirst. Allein er komme. 
Erfrischt es doch mein Herzensiibel recht, 
dass Zorn und Gram und Wut sich einmal kann 
ausschiitten gegen ihn. Das tatest Du. 
Prinz Hamlet soll es héren. 
7 Cf. Scene between Horatio and Queen, Furness m, p. 77, ll. 1746-1782. 
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now merely reproaches his mother for her conduct and Polonius 
is killed accidentally. 

In considering Hauptmann’s Hamlet it is important to re- 
member that the poet based his reconstruction of the text upon 
a deeply subjective reaction to Shakespeare. He dismisses the 
critical and historical problems of the Elizabethan stage and is 
guided only by his firm belief in the supreme dramatic genius of 
Shakespeare. He makes coherent motivation the guiding prin- 
ciple though Schiicking®* has conclusively shown that Shake- 
speare’s method of dramatic treatment was always episodic and 
lacked the customary compact structure of the modern play. 
Hauptmann cuts the rambling speeches and low humor that de- 
tract from the dramatic unity. In judging Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
an historical knowledge of the subject is vital. The actual plot 
came ready made and deviates little from the source even in the 
First Quarto. But Shakespeare always took liberties with his 
material; he became interested in the character of Hamlet, de- 
veloped the thought content of the drama out of all proportion 
to the plot, and neglected the political intrigue which was once 
an important and well-known factor. Shakespeare’s final con- 
ception of Hamlet was too complex; the character had outgrown 
the plot. That is the best explanation of certain irregularities 
and incongruities in the text. A Shakespeare-Hauptmann com- 
parison would be presumptuous but the similarity of their 
methods of approach ought to be considered. Both of them can 
take current material and make something entirely new of it 
by developing it in a characteristic manner. Neither Shake- 
speare nor Hauptmann shows critical ability in the choice or 
development of plot; they are primarily poets depending upon 
their creative genius. Hauptmann lacks feeling and understand- 
ing for the dramatic conventions of the sixteenth century and 
his attempt to cast new light upon the Hamlet problem may not 
be highly successful, but the treatment of the old material at 
the hands of a modern poet is interesting and highly illuminat- 
ing. 

The anachronisms that arose from Shakespeare’s method of 
working went unnoticed in the theatre; Elizabethan audiences 
saw nothing incongruous in the mixture of barbaric superstition 


% Die Charakter probleme bei Shakespeare. Leipzig, 1919. 
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and philosophic speculation, they loved elegance of phrase and 
ribald jest with equal ardor. Nor are the difficulties that Shake- 
speare critics have pointed out apparent to the casual reader. 
They are in part the result of revision, of change of emphasis in 
the development of the plot, of haste in which Shakespeare was 
forced to supply the stage with plays. It must never be for- 
gotten that all the dramas from Shakespeare’s pen were written 
for the theatre and not the study. Even a modern audience 
watches Hamlet’s fate spellbound. In the theatre we accept 
Shakespeare with no hesitation or doubt. Perhaps the only ex- 
planation still lies in Grillparzer’s words: 
Wie kommt es denn aber, dass wir bei der Darstellung oder bei gehériger Lesung 
von diesen Fehlern gar nicht gestért werden, dass sie wie lauter Vortrefflich- 
keiten auf uns wirken? Shakespeares Wahrheit ist eben eine Wahrheit des Ein- 
druckes und nicht der Zergliederung. Die Prignanz der Ausfiihrung, die Gewalt 
seiner Verkérperung ist so iibermichiig, dass wir an die Méglichkeiten gar nicht 
denken, weil die Wirklichkeit vor uns steht. Die Gabe der Darstellung in diesem 
Grade hat alle Vorrechte der Natur, die wir anerkennen miissen, auch wo wir 
sie nicht verstehen.”® 
WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 

29 Studien sur engl. Lit. (On Othello 1849) Grillparzers Werke, Bong & Co., 

Vol. 13, p. 284. 





THE DATE OF HAMLET 


So convincing are the reasons put forth by Dr. Boas in his 
Shakespeare & the Universities for dating Gabriel Harvey’s 
reference to Hamlet in 1598 or as near that year as possible, that 
many scholars have of late considered the matter as settled. I 
was myself a convert to this view, and like many others I had 
tried to adjust my ideas to fit a chronology which is very dis- 
concerting. It puts Hamlet essentially out of place in the de- 
velopment of Shakespeare’s genius. We are in a fair way, I 
think, to a fundamental confusion in our understanding of 
Shakespeare if we allow this date to stand. I believe it can be 
definitely shown that Shakespeare’s first version of Hamlet con- 
tained the references which make Dr. Boas’ conclusions im- 
possible, and that his interpretation of Harvey’s note is in- 
correct. 

It has been generally recognized that the references in 1, 2, 
to the children actors and the “War of the Theaters’’ establish 
for this passage at least the date of 1601. There should be no 
doubt about it. The events referred to were of the immediate 
past. We are told that “‘there was, for a while” no market for a 
play unless the author indulged in the personalities of the theater 
war which the audience seemed so much to enjoy. The war was 
therefore over; and it ended with Jonson’s Poetaster and Dek- 
ker’s Satiromastix in the spring of 1601.' But it was so recently 
over that Shakespeare could still t2ke a part in it. He writes in 
direct answer to Jonson’s Poetaster, in which the Children of the 
Queen’s Chapel “berattled the common stages”’: ‘Will they not 
say ...their writers do them wrong to make them exclaim 
against their own succession?” There is no year in the entire 
period when this question, and the comment that goes with it, 
wouid have been pertinent and hence would have been written 
except in the summer or autumn of 1601. 

It will be remembered that when Hamlet asks, regarding 
the tragedians of the city,? “How chances it they travel?” 

1 Jonson dates his play 1601, and by having Histrio say “This winter has 
made us all poorer than so many starv’d snakes” he shows that the season was 
over. Satiromastix, a hasty piece of work, was already under way while Jonson 
was writing his Poetaster. 

2 In a paper on “The Date of Shakespeare’s Hamlet” (TLS, April 8, 1926, 
reprinted in Shakespeare’s Workshop) Mr. W. J. Lawrence contends that by 
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Rosencrantz replies: “I think their inhibition comes by the 
means of the late innovation.” Dr. Boas remarks that commen- 
tators “have been agreed in giving ‘innovation’ its modern 
meaning of ‘novelty.”* But in the only two other places where 
Shakespeare used the word, it means insurrection, tumult, 
commotion.” These passages he quotes; and it is especially to 
be noted that in 1 Henry IV “innovation” is used in referring 
to Percy’s rebellion and “‘insurrection”’ is used in the next line 
as correlative to it. Dr. Boas continues: ‘“The word must have 
the same interpretation in Hamlet as in the other two plays. A 
definite allusion, which an audience would understand, to a 
recent riot or insurrection, is much more natural than a refer- 
ence to an unspecified ‘innovation’ in the modern sense. We can 
thus demolish at a stroke the many theories built up on a mis- 
understanding of the word, though the question still remains 
open at what date the ‘innovation’ which led to the ‘inhibition’ 
occurred.” But in the summer or autumn of 1601 “the late 
innovation” would mean to Shakespeare the insurrection of 
Essex, which had taken place in the previous February. His 


audience would naturally take it so, for no “novelty” has been 
as yet referred to, and a phrase which suggested insurrection 
would at this time be “a definite allusion which an audience 





“the tragedians of the city” Shakespeare means the actors who were not mem- 
bers of the Chamberlain’s or Admiral’s companies and who, consequently, were 
inhibited by the Order of June 22, 1600. It is difficult to believe that Shakespeare 
would have had these men in mind, and would have referred to them instead of 
his own company by the phrase he uses. 

3 The “novelty” is usually taken as referring to the giving of plays by the 
children’s companies. But this is not in strict accordance with the text; for while 
the “inhibition” is given as the cause of the travel, the reference to the children 
is in answer to another question, as to whether the tragedians are as popular 
as ever. The Q, pirate, however, seems to agree with these modern critics, since 
his explanation of the travel is that 

noueltie carries it away, 

For the principall publike audience that 

Came to them, are turned to priuate playes, 

And to the humour of children. 
This would not prove that the pirate was right in interpreting “innovation” as 
“novelty,” but rather that the reference to the “innovation” was in the play as 
he knew it. If one of the actors in the company gave this meaning to the word 
it cannot be dismissed as impossible, nor need it greatly influence our judgment 
as to what Shakespeare himself had in mind. 
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would understand.” The point is that if Shakespeare used “‘in- 
novation” in referring to Percy’s rebellion in 1 Henry IV, he 
would not have spoken of “the late innovation” in 1601 and 
not have meant the rebellion of Essex. 

The acting of Richard II for the Essex conspirators was cer- 
tainly cause enough for an official “inhibition” which would 
compel the company to travel. Thus we have that rather curious 
combination, an “inhibition” which came “by the means of the 
late innovation.” That the Chamberlain’s men did travel at just 
that time, and because of a statute against their acting in Lon- 
don, Ben Jonson is our witness. In The Poetaster mm, i, Tucca 
tells Histrio, the manager of the Chamberlain’s company, that 
he ought to secure a play from Marston: “If he pen for thee 
once, thou shalt not need to travel with thy pumps full of 
gravel any more, after a blind jade and a hamper, and stalk 
upon boards and barrel heads to an old cracked trumpet”; and 
in his next speech, “I’ll have the statute repeal’d for thee.” It 
should be remembered that the acting of Richard IJ, for which 
the statute would have been imposed, was in February, and 
The Poetaster followed in the spring. The sequence is exactly as 
it should be. Fleay thought that the acting of Richard IT caused 
the Chamberlain’s men to travel and also to be debarred from 
acting at court the next Christmas. That they did act at court 
seems to Dr. Boas, as to Sir Edmund Chambers, a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the idea that they travelled; but while the 
authorities could scarcely have ignored the giving of a per- 
formance of Richard II at the request of the conspirators on the 
day before the insurrection took place, and would be likely 
to order the Chamberlain’s company not to act again in London 
till permission was granted, yet the trial showed clearly that 
the players were not to blame. By the time the Christmas season 
came, Elizabeth saw no reason why the best company in town, 
which had been acting again in London for some months, should 
not provide her with entertainment.‘ 


‘ The title-page of Satiromastix states that this drama had been acted pub- 
licly by the Chamberlain’s company and privately by the Children of Paul’s. 
This unusual arrangement must have been due, I think, to the fact that the 
Chamberlain’s company was still inhibited from acting in London when Satiro- 
mastix was ready, and to the eagerness of Jonson’s foes to get their rejoinder per- 
‘ormed as quickly as possible. Jonson is inconsistent in The Poetaster in implying 
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But though this particular passage in Hamlet can be placed 
so exactly, the date of the play itself is another matter. We have 
still to determine, if we can, whether the allusion to the inhibi- 
tion, the children actors and the theater war belongs with a first 
writing of the play in 1601, or to a revision in that year, or is 
merely an inserted bit which does not involve either one or the 
other. 

So deliberate a stepping out from the story of Hamlet to en- 
gage for one brief moment at least in the “War of the Theaters” 
looks at first sight like other local or timely allusions in Eliza- 
bethan dramna which were written in on some later occasion 
when the play was revived. But a careful examination of the 
passage shows that this could scarcely have been the case with 
Hamlet. All three of the old copies have enough of this subject 
to show that the digression occurred in every version of the 
play.® Q, gives the reference to the children but does not include 





both that the statute had not yet been repealed and that the company was now 
acting; but he is likewise inconsistent in having Histrio say both that “all the 
sinners in the suburbs come and applaud our action daily,” and that “nobody 
comes to us, not a gentleman, nor a—” In plays of this sort a literal correspond- 
ence with the facts is not to be expected. 

5 In Q: we know that something was omitted by the disconnection of the 
Q, text as it stands: 

Ham. How chances it they trauaile? their residence both in reputation, and 
profit was better both wayes. 

Ros. I thinke their inhibition, comes by the meanes of the late innouasion. 

Ham. Doe they hold the same estimation they did when I was in the Citty- 
are they so followed. 

Ros. No indeede are they not. 

Ham. It is not very strange, for my Vncle is King of Denmarke. . . . 

If Hamlet had answered the innovation-inhibition reference with “It is not very 
strange, for my Vncle is King of Denmarke,” an allusion to the reigning monarch 
of England might have been implied. But Hamlet’s comment js on the fact that 
the Lord Chamberlain’s company is enjoying less popularity than formerly; not 
the least reason is given for it. So the reference to the “little eyases” as Shake- 
speare wrote it, goes inevitably with that statement as its explanation, and 
avoids the absurdity of accounting for the small audience at the Globe by nam- 
ing the ruler of the kingdom. In the Folio Hamiet’s comment follows upon the 
remark that the boys have carried away “Hercules and his load too,” and refers 
to the whole unfortunate situation in the country as told by Rosencrantz. It is 
like Hamlet’s later comment: “These three years I have taken note of it, the age 
is grown so picked . . . .” If, as I have suggested in a recent paper (MLR, July, 
1930), there is an allusion to the stealing of plays by the Queen’s children and 
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the “innovation” nor the theater war, so the distinctively 1601 
references are not there; but the fragmentary nature of this 
quarto is sufficient to account for these omissions, especially as 
the scene is one in which the pirate who stole the play is not 
present. There was no point in interrupting the story of Hamlet 
by a reference to the children’s companies unless the really 
significant part of it was included; and I have already called 
attention to the fact that the pirate’s use of “novelty” implies 
that “‘innovation’”’ was in the play as he knew it. It would seem 
most unlikely that Shakespeare would have accounted for the 
travel in an earlier version by the success of the children and 
then in 1601 have offered another explanation. No earlier date 
than 1601 is possible for such a reference to the children as we 
have even in Q;. Paul’s boys in 1600 were not yet in popular 
demand, according to Marston’s Jack Drum’s Enteriainment: 
Sir Ed. . . I saw the Children of Powles last night, 
And troth they pleas’d me prettie, prettie well: 
The Apes in time will doe it handsomely. 
Plan. Ifaith, I like the audience that frequenteth there 
With much applause .... 


Bra. Iu. ’Tis a good, gentle audience, & I hope the boies 
Wiil come one day into the Court of requests. 


The few plays which Paul’s boys performed in their singing 
school in 1599 could have had no appreciable effect upon the 
size of the audiences at the public theaters. The Children of the 
Chapel Royal were not reéstablished for acting, according to 
Chambers, until 1600; and though I think it unlikely that Evans 
would enter upon a twenty-one year lease of Blackfriars, at a 
rent of £40 and giving his bond as security for payment, until 
the children had proved that this would be a paying venture, 
yet certainly before they were established at Blackfriars they 
could not have so absorbed the playgoing public of London as 





their being protectcd by her patronage, Hamlet’s reply is even more pointed. 
His “Who maintains ’em? How are they escoted?” is in the same vein if, as 
Wallace argues (Children of the Chapel at Blackfriars), Elizabeth maintained and 
clothed the Children of the Chapel Royal. All these matters were out of date in 
1604, and as they had nothing to do with the story of Hamlet it is natural enough 
that the passage was struck out in the copy that was sent to the printer. To 
suggest that the Folio passage was added later is to ignore its obvious references 
to conditions existing in 1601 and at no other time, and to ignore also the equally 
obvious disconnection in the Q, text as it stands. 
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to have driven the leading company of the city out of town. 
Indeed, though the Chamberlain’s men suffered from the suc- 
cess of the children, they could scarcely at any time have been 
driven from London by it. 

We are therefore warranted in drawing the conclusion that 
Shakespeare’s earliest version of Hamlet, from which it is agreed 
that Q, was derived, contained a reference to conditions that did 
not exist before the year 1601. But before we may give a final 
acceptance to this conclusion we must consider the evidence 
for an earlier date that Dr. Boas submits. 

Gabriel Harvey wrote in his copy of Speght’s Chaucer, pub- 
lished in 1598 and purchased by Harvey in that year, a note of 
peculiar interest: “... The Earle of Essex much commendes 
Albions England ...and the Lord Mountioy makes the like 
account of Daniels peece of the Chronicle touching the Vsurpa- 
tion of Henrie of Bullingbrooke. ... The younger sort takes 
much delight in Shakespeares Venus, & Adonis: but his Lucrece, 
& his tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, haue it in them, 
to please the wiser sort.’”’ Watson, who died in 1592, is spoken 
of as if he were still writing; and praise is given to Owen’s 
Epigrams which were first published in 1606. Dr. Boas thinks 
that Harvey read Owen’s poems in manuscript, which is entirely 
possible; and he thinks that the reference to Essex must have 
been made before his execution on February 25, 1601, which, if 
true, would completely upset all that has been said above about 
the “innovation.” Rather than that, we should choose the 
alternative that Harvey is discoursing to himself about the 
literary criticism of Essex in the same way that he is about the 
literary practice of Watson, even if there “is no parallel to such 
a use of it concerning a man dead within a few years and that in 
so dramatic a manner.” 

The note deserves detailed analysis, for Dr. Boas has made 
out a strong case for dating it in 1598 or 1599. He recognizes, 
however, that the published play of Hamlet would be more 
appropriate to the context than a stage production, and sug- 
gests an earlier lost quarto; he forgets that if Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet had been available in print the quarto of 1603 would 
never have been concocted. Hamlet was not entered on the 
Stationers’ Register until 1602. If we take the date of 1606, 
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when Owen’s Epigrammata was published, we will find several 
other considerations that are also in accord with Harvey’s com- 
ment. The first is that the only play which Shakespeare or his 
company had given out for publication since 1600 was Hamlet. 
The Third Quarto had been set from the Second in 1605, show- 
ing that “the wiser sort’”’ were reading it. “Bad” quartos had 
been published, but the only “good” quartos to be reissued dur- 
ing this time had been the ever-popular melodrama of Richard 
IIT and the play which Falstaff kept in popular favor, 1 Henry 
IV. That Harvey and those who shared his taste preferred 
Lucrece and Hamiet is an understandable comment if Harvey 
was thinking of poets and readers, as his whole note indicates. 

Moreover, Robert Devereux the younger was made Eari of 
Essex in 1604, and his marriage in 1605, which Jonson had 
celebrated in his Masque of Hymen, had brought him much 
into public notice. Though still only 15 or 16 years of age, there 
is no reason why he should not have expressed his liking for 
Albion’s England. It is the sort of thing that a boy would like. 
Harvey follows his remark that Essex commends Albion’s 
England while Mountjoy “makes the like account” of Daniel’s 
Civil Wars by saying that “the younger sort” delight in Venus 
and Adonis while “the wiser sort’”’ are more pleased with Lucrece 
and Hamlet. Such a contrast is surely warranted by the works 
themselves. To avoid any charge of personal bias I quote from 
the Cambridge History of English Literature (1v, 157): 

Albion’s England was very successful. . . . [It] contains a number of good 
stories, . . . all told with a brave simplicity. It delights in legend as much as does 
Poly-Olbion; but it lacks both the haunting regret which often inspires that pro- 
test against the inroads of time, and lacks, also, in its superficial, sturdy patri- 
otism, the phi'osophic and humane intention of Daniel’s Civil Wars. 
Harvey’s own praise of the two poems is somewhat in the same 
vein: Albion’s England is commended “not unworthily for 
diuerse notable pageants . . . nowhere more sensibly described, 
or more inwardly discouered’’; while Daniel’s poem “‘in deede 
is a fine, sententious, & politique piece of Poetrie: as profitable, 
as pieasurable.” 

The two notes coming so close together, on f. 393” and 394"— 
very similar in tone and both apparently rebuking himself for 
not publishing what he has written—are indeed closely related, 
and the former was written before 1601. I can account for the 
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similarity only by calling attention to a contrast. If I am right 
in believing that the second note was written some years later 
than ihe other, it must have been because Harvey, looking 
through his book, read his former memorandum and took the 
next page to record a much more severe admonition to himself 
for his continued delay. In 1598, or thereabouts, he finds it 
“no marvel” that he is slow in publishing since he is not satis- 
fied with anything but his best and rigorously criticises his work 
and compares it with others’ in order to publish nothing unless 
it is ‘singular or rare; excellent, or sum way notable.” Reading 
this over some years later, he writes that he will “forgett him- 
self, or will remember to leaue sum memorials behinde him: 
& to make an vse of so many rhapsodies, cantos, hymnes, odes, 
epigrams, sonets, & discourses, as at idle howers, or at flowing 
fitts he hath compiled. God knowes what is good for the world, 
& fitting for this age.’ It is not fanciful to see in this comment 
a very different attitude from that shown in the earlier note. 

Lord Mountjoy became Earl of Devonshire in 1603. If Har- 
vey had been writing for publication he would doubtless have 
called him by that name, but it is not inevitable nor even par- 
ticularly likely that in a private memorandum he would have 
thrust in a title that would mean less to him than that by which 
he was accustomed to think of this man. He is referred to as 
Mountjoy in a private memorandum (Calendar of State Papers, 
Ireland 1603-1606, p. 95) when publicly and officially he was 
Devonshire. In choosing for commendation the “peece’’ of 
Daniel’s Civil Wars “‘touching the Vsurpation of Henrie of 
Bullingbrooke,’’ Mountjoy brings before us the political situa- 
tion and his connection with it. Harvey is apparently thinking 
only of literary values; but Mountjoy, in specifying the theme 
of the major portion of the first three Books (which is not a 
“peece” that stands out poetically above the rest), had surely 
other considerations in his mind. He had been the close friend 
of Essex and as late as 1600 had been plotting on his behalf. 
Hayward’s history of Henry IV had been much used in the trials 
of Essex as incriminating evidence that he planned to usurp the 
throne and treat Elizabeth as Henry IV had treated Richard II. 
Hayward had been put in the Tower on the charge that his 
book, which was dedicated to Essex, had justified Henry’s 
usurpation. Daniel had taken the opposite attitude, and had 
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severely condemned Henry IV, maintaining that “all these 
faults’ which Henry attributed to Richard he had himself, 
and insisting repeatedly that England gained nothing by the 
change. It was very shrewd of Mountjoy to praise Daniel’s 
treatment of the subject in the poem that had been dedicated 
to him. But it was only after the fall of Essex that Mountjoy 
had occasion to endorse a view the opposite of Hayward’s. The 
need of Essex’s friends to vindicate themselves did not cease 
with his death. It was in 1605 that Daniel was accused of giving 
a sympathetic interpretation of Essex and his rebellion in his 
tragedy of Philotas. He was exonerated when he showed that 


_he had written the first three acts in 1600, when they had been 


read by the master of the revels and by Mountjoy. To quote 
from Sir Sidney Lee (article on Daniel in D.N.B.): “But Lord 
Mountjoy, now earl of Devonshire, was very sensitive about 
any reference to his complicated relations with Essex, and 
reprimanded Daniel for bringing his name into the business.” 
Mountjoy’s reference to Daniel’s treatment of the ‘‘Vsurpation”’ 
would have been particularly called for in connection with this 
episode, and in any event points strongly toward a time after his 
return from Ireland in 1603. 

There remains only the point that Harvey speaks of the 
Arcadia and The Faerie Queene as ‘‘now freshest in request.”’ 
Certainly, as Dr. Boas says, the revised Arcadia of 1598 would 
make that year or the next an appropriate time to refer to the 
interest it was creating, though its influence on the drama in 
1606 was rather growing than declining. The fourth edition (in 
reality the fifth) was published in 1605. The Faerie Queene had 
been in print since 1596, and the first three Books since 1590; 
and while it is odd enough that in 1598 or 1599 Harvey should 
speak of it as freshly in request, it would indeed be extraordinary 
if he had made this comment in 1605 or 1606 unless another 
edition had been published shortly before. Grosart speaks of 
“the folio of 1604,” but he must have conjectured it from the 
entries in the Stationers’ Register on September 3 and Novem- 
ber 5 of that year. In both these entries for the transfer of copy- 
right, the Arcadia and The Faerie Queene head the list. The 
former duly appeared in 1605, and the latter may also have 
done so though no copy of that date has been recovered. It is 
almost unbelievable, especially considering these two transfers 
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of copyright, that there was no edition of The Faerie Queene 
between 1596 and the folio of 1609. (Todd “‘sometimes won- 
dered” if Harvey might have been the editor of this folio.) 

In 1605 we have all the essential conditions present: a living 
Earl of Essex belonging to “the younger sort,’’ an occasion on 
which Mountjoy’s praise of Daniel’s Civil Wars would be clearly 
motivated, the Third Quarto of Hamlet, a new edition of the 
Arcadia and very probably (judging by the copyright notices) 
a new edition of The Faerie Queene, and Owen’s Epigrams ready 
for publication. Therefore 1605 would be the most probable time 
to assign to Harvey’s note; certainly, at least, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as establishing an earlier date for Hamlet. 

One or two minor considerations in favor of an earlier date 
than 1601 may be more quickly disposed of. I have myself sug- 
gested (MLR, July, 1930) that an echo of “Arméd at points 
exactly, cap-a-pe,’’ may be found in Kemp’s Nine Days Wonder 
(1600): ‘Armed at all points, from the cap to the foot.” But I 
offered this only as a slight indication that Dr. Boas was right; 
of itself it is not sufficient to prove anything. A similar line in 
Kyd’s Hamlet might have been the “‘common source,” if one is 
needed. I also offered the objection that “my coat wants a cul- 
lisen’”’ could not be taken from (and therefore could not have 
followed) Every Man out of his Humour since it is given as an 
instance of the Fools speaking “‘more than is set down for them.” 
But if Hamlet is later than £.M.O. and the critics are right in 
saying that this “‘jest” of the clown refers to a similar line in 
that play, then Shakespeare cannot mean these jests as in- 
stances of the clown’s extemporary humor, which subject he 
dismisses before citing the ‘‘one sute of iests,’’ but must be gird- 
ing at the “gentlemen” who set them down in their tables. And 
that is almost as much as to say that he was girding at Jonson. 
In the scene from The Poetaster in which Jonson is directly 
attacking Shakespeare’s fellow-sharers in the Chamberlain’s 
company, Tucca says of one of them, “He will eat a leg of 
mutton while I am in my porridge.” Another of the clown’s 
jests is, “Cannot you wait till I eat my porridge?” If the other 
two “jests” were also in Jonson’s plays, and revised out of 
them before publication (as Shakespeare also removed the 
offending references), I should be satisfied with this as an ex- 
planation of the “purge” referred to in The Return from Parnas- 
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sus. An implication from Shakespeare that Jonson copied down 
Tarlton’s stale jests and used them in his plays would perhaps 
be quite enough to “‘beray his credit,” and to lead him to write 
in his later Epilogue to The Poetaster, 


Only amongst them, I am sorry for 
Some better natures, by the rest so drawn, 
To run in that vile line. 


Hamlet replies to The Poetaster; The Return refers to Jonson’s 
“pill” and Shakespeare’s “purge” as immediately following. 
There was no time for another play to intervene. The students in 
The Return welcome Kemp from “dancing the morris over the 
Alps,” and Kemp’s return from abroad was before September 2, 
1601.8 

As all the indications that we have seem to point to the 
summer or autumn of 1601 for the composition and first pro- 
duction of Hamlet, there is no need of supposing that it was 
written any earlier than we should naturally place it on aesthetic 
and metrical considerations. 

Henry Davip GRAY 
Stanford University, California 


6 Whether he rejoined the Chamberlain’s company or the Cambridge author 
merely supposed that he had is not ascertainable from the facts at our disposal. 
He was still abroad during the “inhibition,” so he could not have been with the 
Chamberlain’s company on its travels. It seems quite probable that the company 
visited Cambridge, and gave a performance of Julius Caesar; for that Poionius 
acted in it “once i’ the University” looks like a local reference, and The Return 
from Parnassus seems to imply a recent visit. But it does not follow that the 
Chamberlain’s company gave Hamlet on this occasion, or returned on a later 
visit. The Q, title-page records performances of Hamlet at the two Universities, 
but it is possible that the company which stole the play for production on the 
road may have acted this version of it in the university towns. It would be con- 
sistent with the character of this quarto to claim on the title-page that this was 
Shakespeare’s play, as acted by the King’s men, and then include the most not- 
able performance of the thieving company. 





THE POSITION OF 
THE TALES OF THE MANCIPLE AND THE PARSON 
ON CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE 


In his article entitled “The Manciple’s Prologue,’”! Mr. 
Root has ably supported the suggestion made long ago by ten 
Brink,? that Chaucer intended the return journey of his pil- 
grims, from Canterbury to London, to begin with the tale of the 
Manciple and to close with that of the Parson. If “Bob-up-and- 
down”’ be either Harbledown or Thannington, he reasons, there 
is hardly time for the Manciple and the Parson to tell their tales 
before the party reaches Canterbury, slightly over a mile dis- 
tant; internal evidence opposes the linking of these two tales 
together, for the former was begun “by the morwe’’® and the 
latter at four in the afternoon;‘ lines 19, 47, and 63 of the Par- 
son’s prologue have about them “a ring of finality” which sug- 
gests the London end of the journey; “‘by the morwe’”’ usually 
means, in Chaucer, early morning, and the pilgrims could have 
reached Harbledown at such an hour only having passed the 
preceding night at Canterbury, rather than at Ospringe.’ In 
conclusion Mr. Root suggests that Chaucer may have tied these 
two tales, intended for the return journey, in one packet, where 
they were found by his literary executor who placed them in 
sequence and filled the [assumed] blank in the first line of the 
Parson’s prologue with the word “‘Manciple.” 

The lines cited by Mr. Root do indeed indicate that a ter- 
minus is near at hand. But the eagerness with which the com- 


1 Root, R. K., MLN, xtirv (1929), 493. 

While correcting the proof of the present article, the writer has read Mr. 
Manly’s discussion of the “Tales of the Homeward Journey” (Studies in Philol- 
ogy xxvii (1931), 81), which repeats several of Mr. Root’s arguments. 

2 Ten Brink, B., History of English Literature, N. Y., 1893, m, 182. 

*H. 16. 

*L S. 

5 A debatable point. Had the pilgrims made a daybreak start from Ospringe 
on the last day of their journey as they did from Southwark on the first day, they 
might well have reached Harbledown, but eight miles distant according to the 
Ordnance map, at an early hour. Chaucer’s use of such phrases as “by the morwe 
at rysing of the sonne” (Boethius 1.m.5, 10), “erly by the morwe” (L.G.W. 49), 
and “by the morowe erly” (R.R. 94) tends to discredit Root’s assumption that 
“by the morwe,” taken alone, usually implies “very early morning.” 
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pany looked forward to reaching the goal of their pilgrimage 
would undoubtedly have made the towers of Canterbury seem, 
for the time being, the end of the journey, and their pious agree- 
ment “to enden in som vertuous sentence” suggests an ap- 
proach to the shrine of St. Thomas rather than to the final 
carousal at the Tabard. This parting feast, expected as the close 
of the pilgrimage and the reward of the best raconteur, could 
hardly have been passed over in silence in the prologue to the 
final tale. And Chaucer’s geographical haziness in line twelve, 
where he records their entrance into a “‘thropes ende” certainly 
suggests the distant Canterbury end of the journey. On begin- 
ning the pilgrimage, Southwark, St. Thomas Watering, Dept- 
ford, and Greenwich are mentioned in accurate progression; 
were it now four o’clock in the afternoon of the day on which 
the pilgrims expected to reach Southwark in time for a fare- 
well banquet, they would have been returning over the very 
stretch so precisely indicated in the down journey, and one 
would be justified in expecting less vague reference to their 
position on the road.® 
There is, however, a further objection to the suggestion of 

Mr. Root which supposes a serious alteration in the whole 
organization of the pilgrimage and the tales. Whether the party 
is approaching Canterbury or Southwark, it is quite clear from 
the Parson’s prologue that this is his first essay at a tale: “Every 
man, save thou, hath told his tale.’”’? Furthermore, he is, as yet, 
unknown. In spite of the Host’s attempts to rally him in the 
Man of Law’s end-link, his very rank remains as much a mystery 
as do his narrative powers: 

‘Sir preest,’ quod he, ‘artow a vicary? 

Or art a person? sey sooth, by thy fey! 

Be what thou be, ne breke thou nat our pley; 


6 It is true that there is no “thrope” between Harbledown and Canterbury, 
but this is an error only if Harbledown be “Bob-up-and-down,” an uncertain 
identification. At any rate, one would be less surprised at a mistake in fact on 
Chaucer’s part when attempting to add realism to a portion of the journey with 
which he was not intimate, than at a hazy, indefinite reference to a portion of the 
road with which he was minutely acquainted. 

Furnival thought that the Cook’s “hevinesse” and the Host’s fear of thieves, 
in the Manciple’s prologue, both prove the pilgrims to be bound toward Canter- 
bury; cf. his Temporary Prefaces, Chaucer Society, 1868, p. 35 ff. 

*S. ae 
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For every man, save thou, hath told his tale, 
Unbokel, and shewe us what is in thy male; 
For trewely, me thinketh, by thy chere, 
Thou sholdest knitte up wel a greet matere’.® 


To this exhortation the “‘benigne’’ Parson replies, ‘No fable will 
I tell, for Paul reproves those who forsake the truth for fables 
and such folly. Why should I sow chaff when I can sow wheat? 
If you wish to hear morality and virtuous matter, and will give 
me your attention, I’ll pleasure you as best I can. But I’m a 
Southern man and cannot geste, or alliterate, or rime, so if you 
wish to hear my meditation tell me your counsel.’”’ Here he has 
uttered his censure of the tales of the others, and has laid down, 
in no uncertain terms, his own platform, the conditions under 
which he will speak. Clearly, this is the first time he has had an 
opportunity to declare himself, and the following sermon’ is his 
first tale. 

But if the Parson’s sermon, which thus completes the first 
round of tales, brings the party back to Southwark, it is clear 
that each pilgrim can have told but one tale on the round-trip, 
that is, that the actual schedule was but one-fourth of that out- 
lined in the Prologue by the optimistic Harry Bailly.’® Of the 
thirty" pilgrims who were to tell tales, twenty-three” have 
spoken; seven tales remain untold. Returning to Mr. Root’s 
suggestion, that of the twenty-four extant iales those of the 
Manciple and the Parson were written for the return journey, 
we have twenty-two tales for the down journey, and but two, 
with perhaps a part of the seven untold tales, for the return 
trip. It is generally assumed that some of the “city mechanics” 


§ 1, 22-28. 

* Assuming, for the moment, that the treatise on penitence is the Parson’s 
“tale.” 

10 A, 791-4 plans for each pilgrim to tell two tales on each journey. 

4 This accepts the surmise of Skeat and Manly that the “Preestes three” 
of A. 164 were actually but one. Cf. their notes on this line. Chaucer’s clear ref- 
erence in B. 3999 to “the Nonnes Preest” supports this conjecture. This accords 
with the calculations of Mr. Root, who speaks of the thirty pilgrims and their 
proposed one hundred and twenty tales, in The Poetry of Chaucer, Boston, 1922, 
p. 152, f£. 

2 Twenty-four tales, including Chaucer’s second attempt and the frag- 
ments of the Cook and the Squire, have been told. Untold remain the tales of 
the Knight’s Yeoman, and the Plowman, the Haberdasher, the Carpenter, the 
Webber, the Dyer, and the Tapicer. 
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were to have spoken after the Cook, in completing the first day’s 
journey out from Southwark. Certainly some of the seven un- 
told tales should have come at that point. But even if Chaucer 
had reserved all of them for the return journey, leaving the first 
day incomplete, he would have had but nine tales for that trip 
as against twenty-two tales for the down journey, an obvious 
disparity for which Professor Root’s theory fails to provide. 

There are inconsistencies, of course, in both conjectures; 
Chaucer, as must ever be reiterated, did not live to revise his 
Tales to perfect agreement. But the relatively minor detail of 
time is the only serious inconsistency in the usual acceptance 
of all the tales for the down journey, whereas the whole schedule 
of tales, tellers, and distances would be thrown into confusion 
by the acceptance of the ten Brink-Root theory." “/hat may be 
gleaned from internal evidence also supports, as we have seen, 
the conventional interpretation. It would seem, then, that in the 
face of two evils we should choose the less, and retain, until 
more acceptable counter-evidence is produced, the traditional 
view that all the extant tales were written for the journey to 
Canterbury.“ 

James A. WorkK 
Yale University 


8 Unless we can conceive of Chaucer’s disrupting the dramatic balance of 
his characters by adding a dozen new pilgrims to the party at Canterbury, that 
their tales might increase the number of those remaining to be told on the return 
journey. 

4 It may be worth recalling that both Lydgate’s Story of Thebes and the Tale 
of Beryn were ‘vritten for the first tale of the pilgrims’ return journey. Chaucer’s 
contemporaries, then, did not consider the Manciple’s tale to have been written 
for that position. 





LESSING AND THE BOURGEOIS DRAMA 


In the first instalment (1754) of the Theatralische Bibliothek 
Lessing summarily characterized the bourgeois tragedy as 
regular tragedy lowered a few degrees and, as such, calculated 
to flatter the vanity of the English, but at the same time he 
promised to furnish at a later date a more adequate considera- 
tion.’ Instead he gave concrete evidence of a rather sudden 
attraction to this genre by writing Miss Sara Sampson. That 
he did not altogether give up the plan of a theoretical discussion 
is, however, revealed by a letter to Nicolai, June 20, 1756, in 
which he writes that he had jotted down “a great number of 
disconnected ideas on the bourgeois tragedy” which the latter 
might use for a contemplated article on tragedy in general.* 
Yet, in spite of repeated requests,’ these notes were not forth- 
coming, and, it appears, were ultimately discarded or destroyed 
by the author.‘ It is quite likely, none the less, that a number of 
these “ideas” were incorporated, in substance if not verbatim, 
in a second letter to Nicolai written in November of the same 


year.’ The latter communication and the Vorrede to a transla- 


1 Lachmann-Muncker (hereafter referred to as “LM”’): Lessings sémiliche 
Schriften, v1, 7. 

2? LM, xvu, 59. 

® Nicolai’s letters of Aug. 31, Nov. 3, 1756, and March 2, 1757. 

‘Cf. LM, x1v, 196. Lessing’s July letter was written on his journey with 
Winkler, and his notes might well have been cast aside en route, particularly 
since he expected to be travelling some three years and had assured Mendels- 
sohn that during this time he intended to have nothing published. Cf. letter of 
Dec. 8, 1755, LM, xvu, 46. 

5 In reply to Lessing’s July letter Nicolai had stated that his article was 
already in press aud that, inasmuch as he had unfortunately been unable to 
show Lessing the manuscript, he was now sending a résumé. Cf. LM, xrx, 40. 
Lessing’s November letter offers a criticism of this résumé. It is altogether prob- 
able that Lessing, having already written down a number of ideas that were 
suitable for incorporation in an article, should, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
cite certain of those ideas in a criticism of that article. It would, indeed, be 
strange if he had failed to do this. Moreover, several of the most striking ideas in 
the letter patently apply to bourgeois tragedy rather than to tragedy as such. 
In the third place, Lessing’s November letter is so spontaneously written, actu- 
ally dashed off, that it seems several of his propositions, though not definitely 
formulated and developed, must have been ready in his mind. Finally, these 
propositions show the same informal, incoherent nature that Lessing by his very 
designation attributed to the “disconnected” ideas. 
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tion of Thomson’s tragedies which had appeared in the spring 
of 1756 may well be considered the two documents that critically 
account for Lessing’s attraction to the bourgeois tragedy. 

The “preface,” in fact, far from serving as an instructive 

introduction of the plays of the English author, primarily affords 
significant insight into the trend of Lessing’s own theories and 
practice. He writes: 
Denn wodurch sonst sind diese [die gréssten Geister], was sie sind, als durch die 
Kenntnis des menschlichen Herzens, und durch die magische Kunst, jede Lei- 
denschaft vor unsern Augen entstehen, wachsen und ausbrechen zu lassen? 
Dieses ist die Kunst, dieses ist die Kenntnis, die Thomson in méglichster Voll- 
kommenheit besitzt, und die kein Aristoteles, kein Corneille lehrt, ob sie gleich 
dem Corneille selbst nicht fehlte. Alle ihre iibrigen Regeln kénnen, aufs héchste, 
nichts als ein schulmissiges Gewiische hervorbringen. . ... 

Ich weis, was man hier denken wird: “Er will einen Englander anpreisen, 
drum muss er wohl von den Regeln weniger vortheilhaft sprechen.” Man irrt 
sich vor diesesmal. Thomson ist so regelmissig, als stark; ... .° 


But Lessing by allaying a possible suspicion arouses a 
stronger and a more natural one. That Thomson’s tragedies are 
regelmdssig is undoubtedly true, but, this being the case, the 


question immediately arises: why then should Lessing in a 
preface to these dramas make such a determined, almost desper- 
ate—as we observe—effort to arraign the “rules,” particularly 
since he goes on to add “dass auch Thomson nicht allein, wie ich es 
nennen miéchte, franzdsisch, sondern griechisch regelmissig ist.’”” 
It is apparent that Lessing with one eye fixed on a “‘well-known 
anti-British party’’® i.e., the Gottschedianer, is trying to fit his 
bow with a double string. At the same time he annuls the es- 
sential efficacy of dramatic rules yet finds it expedient to observe 
that Thomson conforms to Greek as well as to French rules.° 
This observation is, indeed, in favor of the English author; the 
preceding argument, which forms the most impressive part of 
the preface, has, however, no pertinence whatever to Thomson’s 
tragedies whereas it applies very definitely to bourgeois, or 


* LM, vu, 67-69. 

™LM, vu, 69. 

® P. 69. 

* With regard to the evolution of Lessing’s criticism this distinction between 
“Greek” and “French” rules is the most important point in the preface, for it 
was later developed into one of the fundamental polemical principies of the 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 
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irregular, tragedy. And when in the following passage Lessing 
cites Lillo’s George Barnwell in contrast to Der sterbende Cato it 
is evident that he is defending his own Miss Sara Sampson and 
not the pseudo-classic Agamemnon, Coriolanus, Sophonisba, 
etc., of Thomson. Addressing the author who has faithfully con- 
formed to the rules, Lessing asks: 


Aber du, der du diese Wunder geleistet, darfst du dich nunmehr riihmen ein 
Trauerspiel gemacht zu haben? Ja; aber nicht anders, als sich der, der eine 
menschliche Bildseule gemacht hat, riihmen kann, einen Menschen gemacht zu 
haben. Seine Bildseule ist ein Mensch, und es fehlt ihr nur eine Kleinigkeit: die 
Seele.'° 

Ich will bey diesem Gleichnisse bleiben, um meine wahre Meinung von den 
Regeln zu erkliren. So wie ich unendlich lieber den allerungestaltesten Men- 
schen, mit krummen Beinen, mit Buckeln™ hinten und vorne, erschaffen, als die 
schénste Bildseule eines Praxiteles gemacht haben wollte: so wollte ich auch un- 
endlich lieber der Urheber des Kaufmanns von London, als des sterbenden Cato 
seyn, gesetzt auch, dass dieser alle die mechanischen Richtigkeiten hat, deren- 
wegen man ihn zum Muster fiir die Deutschen hat machen wollen. Denn warum? 
Bey einer einzigen Vorstellung des ersteren sind, auch von den Unempfindlich- 
sten, mehr Thriinen vergossen worden, als bey allen méglichen Vorstellungen des 
andern, auch von den Empfindlichsten, nicht kénnen vergossen werden. Und 


10 Lessing’s simile of the statue may very plausibly have been suggested by 
the following passage in Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668) “For the 
lively imitation of nature being in the definition of a play, those which best ful- 
fill that law ought to be esteemed superior to the others. ’Tis true, those beauties 
of the French poesy are such as will raise perfection higher where it is, but are 
not sufficient to give it where it is not: they are indeed the beauties of a statue, 
but not of a man, because not animated with the soul of a poesy, which is imi- 
tation of humour and passions. . . .” Dryden’s Essays on the Drama, edited by 
William Strunk (New York 1908), p. 52. Lessing himself translated this passage 
in the Theatralische Bibliothek in 1758. Ci. LM, v1, 279. It is probable that he 
was acquainted with it much earlier. In the preface to the Beytrdge zur Historie 
und Aufnahme des Theaters (1749) he mentions Dryden as one of the English 
dramatists to be discussed in that periodical. Cf. LM, rv, 52. Dec. 18, 1756 (the 
year the preface to Thomson’s tragedies appeared) Lessing in a letter to Men- 
delssohn asked for Cibber’s biography of Dryden, incijentally discussing a scene 
from George Barnwell in the same letter. Cf. LM, xvm, 86. 

The applicability of this figure to Miss Sara Sampson is indicated by Les- 
sing himself when in the review of this tragedy in the Dramaturgie he quotes the 
following passage of Voltaire’s: “Einem Bucklichten, den man von seinem 
Buckel heilen wollte, miisste man das Leben nehmen. Mein Kind ist bucklicht; 
aber es befindet sich sonst ganz gut.” LM, rx, 241. In his review Lessing was 
defending Sara against a French criticism (as a whole, favorable) which had ap- 
peared in the Journal Etranger, December, 1761, and which on very unsatis- 
factory evidence has frequently been attributed to Diderot. 
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nur diese Thrinen des Mitleids, und der sich fiihlenden Menschlichkeit, sind 
die Absicht des Trauerspiels, oder es kann gar keine haben.” 


Lessing is aware that the comparison of an inanimate statute 
and a living body involves a certain incongruity. He qualifies 
his contention by admitting he does not prefer a “human 
monstrosity” to a living Hercules but immediately adds that 
he means a “living Hercules and not a living Adonis.’’® and bol- 
sters this statement with the observation “that bodies of all too 
soft beauty seldom possess much inner strength and that, on 
the other hand, those which have a superabundance of this 
strength seem to suffer in their external proportions.” At this 
point Lessing’s picturesque argument is hardly instructive, nor 
is it consistent. In the first place he confuses, with regard to 
Adonis, a symmetrical body with a soft one; in the second place 
he assumes, with regard to Hercules, a non-symmetrically de- 
veloped body portends general rather than localized strength. 
What is more misleading is the implication of Lessing’s com- 
~arison, in particular the tacit analogy between art and actual 
life. With the statement that Hercules owes his strength and 
beauty to a lack of proportion he prompts the inference that 
the sculptor or the dramatist is to achieve these same qualities 
by allowing for a similar lack. In this spirit Lessing praises the 
tragedies of Corneille by introducing the following rather un- 
happy metaphor: “Seine Werke sind schéne Herkules, die oft 
viel zu schmichtige Beine, einen viel zu kleinen Kopf haben, 
als es das Verhiltniss mit der breiten Brust erforderte.’’ Later 
in the Dramaturgie Lessing, it is significant, finds this same 
“gigantic,” distorted (as he still sees it) manner of Corneille, 
in comparison with Greek simplicity and measure, a basis for 


2 LM, vu, 68. For pertinence to Miss Sara Sampson also see below, notes 
29, 48. 

18 Subsequently in the 103rd Literaturbrief Lessing quoted a passage in 
which Diderot used a very similar comparison. ‘‘Quelle différence entre le 
Versificateur et le Poéte! Cependant ne croyes pas que je méprise le premier: son 
talent est rare. Mais si vous faites du versificateur un Apollon, le poéte sera pour 
moi un Hercule. Or supposez une lyre 4 la main d’Hercule, et vous n’en ferez 
pas un Apollon. Appuyez un Apollon sur une massue: jettez sur ses épaules la 
peau du lion de Nemée, et vous n’en ferez pas un Hercule.” LM, vim, 230-31. 

4 P, 69. 
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condemnation: “‘Den Ungeheuern, den Gigantischen hitte man 
ihn nennen sollen; aber nicht den Grossen.’”® 

The point that Lessing apparently wishes to drive home in 
the ‘“‘preface’”’ is simply this: mere rules in themselves cannot 
create effective drama, and in view of Gottsched’s pedantic 
prescriptions such an attitude is quite wholesome, but in order 
to make this point Lessing impatiently goes to extremes, and 
his illustrations are striking rather than enlightening. The three 
successive figures of the hunchback, an ill-proportioned Her- 
cules, and the almost monstrous statue representing Corneille’s 
works unduly and misleadingly stress the association of power- 
ful drama and misshapen drama. Lessing’s spirited argument, 
as well as his figures, seems disturbingly out of focus. Whereas 
Lessing in the Dramaturgie sought to establish those principles 
which were the very basis of dramatic art, he at this stage is 
concerned with “rules” only in so far as they are ‘“‘mechanical”’ 
observances, that is, little more than conventions. He fails to 
acknowledge that in truly great drama there must be a genuine 
coérdination of inner structure and symmetry of form, and that 
such drama owes its effectiveness, above all, to this sound and 
harmonious balance. He does grant that “order and symmetry” 
are not to be altogether discounted, but he evidently considers 
them nothing more than secondary, superficial qualities—with 
reference to Hercules he definitely asserts it is not proportion 
but the lack of proportion that is indicative of inner strength. 
He notes, to be sure, that Thomson is a powerful dramatist (a 
judgment which hardly redounds to Lessing’s credit) and at 
the same time conforms to the rules, but the latter observation 
is little more than a statement of fact, and, as far as Lessing’s 
argument goes, the association appears to be purely incidental. 

The peculiar quality of Lessing’s argument is not the appeal 
to emotion as the test of a tragedy’s greatness, for that has been 
a traditional standard from the time of Aristotle’s Poetics. Let 
us consider the following passage: 
Il congut que le plus grand besoin qu’apportent les spectateurs au théatre, le 
plus grand plaisir qu’ils y cherchent, c’est de se retrouver dans ce qu’ils voient; 
que si l’homme aime 4 étre élevé, il aime encore mieux étre aitendri, peut-é¢tre 


parce qu’il est plus sir de sa faiblesse que de sa vertu; que le sentiment de 
admiration s’émousse et s’affaiblit trop aisément pour soutenir seul une piéce 


1 LM, rx, 311. 
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entiére; que les Jarmes douces qu’elle fait répandre quelquefois, sont bientét 
séchées, au lieu que la pitié pénétre plus avant dans le coeur, y porte une émotion 
qui croft sans cesse et que l’on aime 4 nourrir, fait couler les larmes délicieuses 
que l’on ne se lasse point de répandre, et dont ’auteur tragique peut sans cesse 
rouvrir la source quand une fois il l’a trouvée."* 


This was written by the reactionary La Harpe, and the drama- 
tist he refers to is Racine. But La Harpe continues (and this is 
the position which in the Dramaturgie and later Lessing, on the 
whole, is himself inclined to take): 


Ce que je dit, tout le monde I’a senti comme moi; mais je l’ai détaillé pour ré- 
pondre a ceux qui font si peu de cas du bon sens, qu’ils le croient méme contraire 
a imagination et aux grands effets; pour leur démontrer que la tragédie n’en 
produit pas un seul, qui ne soit fondé sur la raison, que ce qui nous a paru froid 
et ennuyeux était déraisonnable, que ce qui nous intéresse et nous émeut est vrai 
et sensé."7 


In the November letter to Nicolai Lessing is likewise con- 
cerned with the nature of “tragische Wirkung.” He finds that 
pity is the only emotion that tragedy properly incites in the 
spectator and then concludes: 


Wenn es also wahr ist, dass die ganze Kunst des tragischen Dichters auf die 
sichere Erregung und Dauer des einzigen Mitleidens geht, so sage ich nunmehr, 
die Bestimmung der Tragédie ist diese: sie soll unsre Fahigkeit, Mitleid zu fiihlen, 
erweitern. Sie soll uns nicht bloss lehren, gegen diesen oder jenen Ungliicklichen 
Mitleid zu fiihlen, sondern sie soll uns so weit fiihlbar machen, dass uns der Un- 
gliickliche zu allen Zeiten, und unter allen Gestalten, riihren und fiir sich ein- 
nehmen muss. Und nun berufe ich mich auf einen Satz, den Ihnen Herr Moses 
vorlaufig demonstriren mag, wenn Sie, Ihrem eignen Gefiihl zum Trotz, daran 
zweifeln wollen. Der miileidigste Mensch ist der beste Mensch, zu allen gesell- 
schaftlichen Tugenden, zu alica Arten der Grossmuth der aufgelegteste. Wer 
uns also mitleidig macht, macht uns besser und tugendhafter, und das Trauer- 


6 Lycée ou cours de littérature ancienne et moderne (nouvelle édition, Paris, 
1813), v, 11-12. Italics are inserted; likewise in the passage that follows. 

17 Tbid., pp. 15-16. With this second passage compare Weisse’s account to 
Garve, March 4, 1775: “Vermutlich haben Sie schon gehért, dass Lessing 8 
Tage bei uns gewesen ist . . . . Mit Goethe und seines Mitbruders Lenzens neuen 
Schauspielen war er fusserst unzufrieden. Ein bisschen Witz und Laune, sagt 
er, gdlt ihm ebensoviel, als ein wenig Temperamentstugend, und der miisse ganz 
auf den Kopf gefallen sein, der, wenn er sich keiner Regel unterwerfen wolle, 
nicht eine Situation oder launigste Szene machen kénne; ein schéner, durch- 
dachter Plan und die geschickte Herbeifiihrung der Situation mit der gehérigen 
Entwicklung gut ausgebildeter Charaktere erfordern mehr Genie.” v. Bieder- 
mann, Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Gespriche (Berlin, 1924), p. 160. In the last 
clause of the final sentence we have an apologia for Lessing’s own Emilia Galotti. 
For similar statements by Lessing in the latter part of his career see below. 
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spiel, das jenes thut, thut auch dieses, oder—es thut jenes, um dieses thun zu 
kénnen. Bitten Sie es dem Aristoteles ab, oder widerlegen Sie mich. 


It is evident that Lessing in his argument is hardly defending 
the doctrine of Aristotle, as he would have Nicolai believe, but 
is much rather a child of the Age of Enlightenment and is 
decidedly closer to the social philosophy of Shaftesbury than to 
the principles of the Poetics.'* Here, again, the characteristic 
aspect of Lessing’s attitude is not his appeal to pity but his in- 
sistence on pity as the only genuine tragic emotion, his rather 
sentimental interpretation of this sentiment, which he considers 
to be an ebullition of tender humanity, and his claim that the 
facile release of pity is an ultimate test of virtue. In this respect 
Lessing’s attitude coincides with that of other prominent 
champions of the bourgeois drama.*° Steele had announced that 
“the contemplation of distresses . . . softens the mind of man 


18 LM, xvu, 66. As a matter of fact, it was from Mendelssohn, to whom 
Lessing appealed for the proof of his proposition, that the refutation came. “Das 
Temperament kann den Menschen weder tugendhaft, noch lasterhaft machen, 
sondern es vermehrt oder vermindert bloss den Grad der angebornen sittlichen 
Empfindlichkeit,” R. Petsch, Lessings Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai 
iiber das Trauerspiel (Leipzig, 1910), p. 133. 

19 Lessing derived his concept of pity (though not his subsequent argument) 
from Mendelssohn. He confesses to the latter: “Ich bin hier selbst wider Aris- 
toteles, welcher mir iiberall eine falsche Erklarung des Mitleids zum Grunde ge- 
legt zu haben scheint. Und wenn ich die Wahrheit weniger verfehle, so habe ich 
es allein Ihrem bessern Begriffe vom Mitleiden zu danken,” LM, xvu, 85. In the 
November letter Lessing also writes: “Auf gleiche Weise verfahre ich mit der 
Komidie. Sie soll uns zur Fertigkeit verhelfen, alle Arten des Lacherlichen leicht 
wahrzunehmen. Wer diese Fertigkeit besitzt, wird in seinem Betragen alle Arten 
des Licherlichen zu vermeiden suchen, und eben dadurch der wohlgezogenste 
und gesittetste Mensch werden.” E. V. Brewer (Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, Jan. 1927, p. 17) indicates that the last clause is particularly 
reminiscent of Shaftesbury. 

2° A few weeks later Lessing wrote: ““Gedenken Sie an den alten Vetter, im 
Kaufmann von London; wenn ihn Barnwell ersticht, entsetzen sich die Zuschauer, 
ohne mitleidig zu seyn, weil der gute Charakter des Alten gar nichts enthilt, was 
den Grund zu diesem Ungliick abgeben kénnte. Sobald man ihn aber fiir seinen 
Mérder und Vetter noch zu Gott beten hért, verwandelt sich das Entsetzen in 
ein recht entziickendes Mitleiden, und zwar ganz natiirlich, weil diese gross- 
miithige That aus seinem Ungliicke fliesset und ihren Grund in demselben hat.” 
LM, xvu, 86. Lessing’s comment likewise holds for the death of his own Sara, 
who, as an innocent victim, magnanimously murmurs: “Ich sterbe, und vergeb’ 
es der Hand, durch die mich Gott heimsucht.” 
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and makes the heart better.** Constance in the Fils Naturel 
voices a favorite sentiment of the author, Diderot, when she 
exclaims: “Non, Dorval, un peuple qui vient s’attendrir tous 
les jours sur la vertu malheureuse ne peut étre méchant, ni 
farouche.’™ And in the essay that accompanied Eugénie Beau- 
marchais wrote: “Is not such a touching conflict the most 
beautiful triumph of art and the sweetest sensation for the 
sensitive soul that experiences it? . . . Thus, I leave the theatre 
better than I entered for no other reason than that I have been 
tenderly moved.’ 

The preface to Thomson’s plays and the letter to Nicolai 
were written while Lessing was still a young man of 27. When 
Emilia Galotti appeared in 1772 he was 43. The sixteen years 
that intervened mark a period of varied experience and severe 
discipline. The latter, in particular, is attested by Lessing’s 
critical utterances. It must be noted and emphasized, however, 
that many of these utterances were polemical, that is, pro- 
nounced with a particular opponent and a specific program in 
mind and, as a result, directed and turned to meet the exigencies 
of the case in question. It would be an unsound procedure to 
lift such dicta from their context and, by establishing them as 
fixed points, to attempt the construction of straight lines or 
clearly defined curves in the course of Lessing’s development. 
We are, however, quite justified in noting among Lessing’s later 
statements those principles which provide correctives for his 
earlier immature doctrines and, at the same time, account for 
the construction and style of Emilia. Furthermore, this much is 
quite definite: Lessing’s very preoccupation with criticism im- 
plied a distinct trend away from spontaneous expansion and 
the exploitation of sentiment toward reflection (we may even 
say logic), rules, and restraint. So evident is this trend that, it 
is interesting to note, the Klotz faction found occasion to con- 
demn in the Dramaturgie the very tendency against which Les- 
sing had previously protested in the Thomson preface.* 


1 Tatler, no. 82. 

2 Act Iv, scene 3. 

% (Euvres (Paris, 1821), 1, 17-18. 

* “Es wird Mode werden, ein Trauerspiel nicht nach der Empfindung, nicht 
nach den Triinen, die es dem Zuschauer kostet, sondern nach dsthetischen 
Kunstwértern zu beurteilen,”’ Deutsche Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften, 
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A certain moralistic penchant, as Nathan testifies, persisted 
in Lessing to the last. He was too deeply rooted in the traditions 
of the Aufkidrung to become altogether free of this tendency. 
But never does he again approach the obvious, overladen man- 
ner of Sara, and the year the final instalments of the Dramatur- 
gie appeared he was capable of writing to Nicolai: ‘“The wretched 
champions of the theatre who at all costs would make it a.school 
of virtue are doing it more harm than ten Gétzes.’” 

In the preface of 1756 Lessing with youthful ardor had im- 
patiently juxtaposed the “magic” art of the dramatists and 
the merely “mechanical” virtue of the rules. Later he assidu- 
ously occupied himself with Shakespeare, Sophocles, Aristotle, 
and, as a result, learned that a “proper relation of the parts” 
was not simply a display of outer ordinance but also an im- 
pressive revelation of organic strength. In a significant passage 
of the Dramaturgie he is no longer content with the earlier 
rough contrast of nature and art (a living creature versus a 
statue) but, interpreting the one in terms of the other, finds 
that “nature” in art is very close to that which is commonly 
known as form, and it is this form—the effective selection and 
arrangement of the material—that successfully determines the 
“nature” of our reactions. He holds: 


dass eben das Beyspiel der Natur, welches die Verbindung des feyerlichen 
Ernstes mit der possenhaften Lustigkeit rechtfertigen soll, eben so gut jedes 





1m (1769), 43. In this connection we may note Lessing’s famous reference to his 
own dramatic practice: “Die altesten von jenen Versuchen sind in den Jahren 
hingeschrieben, in welchen man Lust und Leichtigkeit so gern fiir Genie hilt. 
Was in den neuerern ertrigliches ist, davon bin ich mir sehr bewusst, dass ich 
es einzig und allein der Critik zu verdanken habe. ... Ich bin daher immer 
beschimt oder verdriisslich geworden, wenn ich zum Nachteil der Critik etwas 
las oder hérte. Sie soll das Genie ersticken: und ich schmeichelte mir, etwas von 
ihr zu erhalten, was dem Genie sehr nahe kémmt,” LM, x, 209-10. With this 
compare the following statement previously made in the 81st Literaturbrief: 
“Die Jahre der Jugend sind die Jahre nicht, von welchen wir tragische Meister- 
stiicke erwarten diirfen. ... Man fange nicht eher an zu arbeiten, als bis man 
seiner Sache zum griéssten Theile gewiss ist! Und wenn kann man dieses seyn? 
Wenn man die Natur, wenn man die Alten gnugsam studiret hat. Das aber sind 
lange Lehrjahre. Gnug, dass die Jahre der Meisterschaft dafiir desto linger 
dauern. Sophokles schrieb Trauerspiele bis in die achzigsten Jahre. Und wie gut 
ist es einem Tragicus, wenn er das wilde Feuer, die jugendliche Fertigkeit ver- 
loren hat, die so oft Genie heissen, und es so selten sind,” LM, vu, 216. 

2° LM, xvir, 302. 
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dramatische Ungeheuer, das weder Plan, noch Verbindung, noch Menschenver- 
stand hat, rechtfertigen kénne. 





Ich will einige Gedanken herwerfen, die, wenn sie nicht griindlich genug 
sind, doch griindlichere veranlassen kinnen.—Der Hauptgedanke ist dieser: es 
ist wahr, und auch nicht wahr, dass die komische Tragédie, gothischer Erfin- 
dung, die Natur getreu nachahmet; sie ahmet sie nur in einer Helfte getreu nach, 
und vernachlissiget die andere Helfte ginzlich; sie ahmet die Natur der Erschei- 
nungen nach, ohne im geringsten auf die Natur unserer Empfindungen und 
Seelenkrifte dabey zu achten. 

In der Natur ist alles mit allem verbunden; alles durchkreuzt sich, alles 
wechselt mit allem, alles verindert sich eines in das andere. Aber nach dieser 
unendlichen Mannichfaltigkeit ist sie nur ein Schauspiel fiir einen unendlichen 
Geist. Um endliche Geister an dem Genusse desselben Antheil nehmen zu lassen, 
mussten diese das Vermdégen erhalten, ihr Schranken zu geben, die sie nicht hat; 
das Vermégen abzusondern, und ihre Aufmerksamkeit nach Gutdiinken lenken 
zu kénnen. 





Die Bestimmung der Kunst ist, uns in dem Reiche des Schénen dieser Auf- 
merksamkeit zu erleichtern.* 


Likewise, Lessing attempts to reconcile genius with critical 
principles.?” 

In a preface written toward the close of his life Lessing main- 
tains that aesthetic rules should be followed as “‘good counsel” 
rather than as inviolable laws, but there is no doubting his faith 
in their serviceableness. How simple and instructive in the fol- 
lowing passage is his figure of the painter and the study of 
anatomy compared to the older confusing similes of the hunch- 
back, Hercules, and Adonis! “Who denies that genius also 
works well without them [rules]? But would it not work better 


% LM, x, 80-82. In this passage Lessing is following a line of argument 
previously taken by Mendelssohn in his Hduptgrundsitse der schonen K tinste und 
Wissenschaften (1761): “Jede Regel der Schénheit ist zugleich eine Entdeckung 
in der Seelenlehre, denn da sie eine Vorschrift enthilt, unter welchen Beding- 
ungen ein schéner Gegenstand die beste Wirkung in unser Gemiith thun kann, 
so muss sie auf die Natur des menschlichen Geistes zuriickgefiihrt und aus dessen 
Eigenschaften erklirt werden kénnen.” Cited by R. Sommer, Grundztige einer 
Geschichte der deutschen Psychologie und Aesthetik etc. (Wiirzburg, 1892), p. 128. 

27 “Nicht jeder Kunstrichter ist Genie: aber jedes Genie ist ein gebohrner 
Kunstrichter. Es hat die Probe aller Regeln in sich. . . . Behaupten also, dass 
Regeln und Critik das Genie unterdriicken kénnen: heisst mit andern Worten 
behaupten, dass Beyspiele und Uebung eben dieses vermégen; heisst, das Genie 
nicht allein auf sich selbst, heisst es sogar, lediglich auf seinen ersten Versuch 
einschriinken,” LM, x, 190. 
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with them? Let it always create with its own power, but at least 
let it realize what it is creating. The study of the human skele- 
ton, to be sure, does not make a painter, but the neglect of this 
study will take vengeance on the colorist.’”* 

The change in Lessing’s attitude is vividly illustrated by a 
comparison of Emilia Galotti and Miss Sara Sampson. There are 
many apparent analogies between the two plays. Both plots 
revolve about the same subject, the seduction of a virgin. In 
Emilia as in Sara there is the triangle of innocent heroine, 
licentious hero, abandoned mistress, and in each play the 
solicitous father arrives on the scene to redeem the honor and 
happiness of his daughter. Various characteristics of Lessing’s 
earlier manner, although somewhat effaced, have persisted in 
the later tragedy. There are still palpable traces of Clarissa, to 
whom Sara owed so much, in Emilia; Orsina, the theatrical 
Machtweib, cannot altogether dissemble her lineage from Mar- 
wood and Lillo’s Millwood; and Hettore still has much of 
Mellefont’s susceptible and vacillating aature. But in dramatic 
structure, style, and spirit there is the greatest difference be- 
tween the two plays. 

Sara is thoroughly in line with the Lillo-Richardson-Diderot 
tradition. In Lessing’s play we have the same broad emphasis 
on morality and virtue, the same abundant display of senti- 
mentality and magnanimity’® that had characterized George 


28 Preface to Jerusalem’s Philosophische Aufsdtse (1776). Cf. LM, xt, 294. 
More than once during the last decade of his life Lessing expressed his impatience 
with the inordinate cult of “genius” and the disregard of aesthetic discipline pro- 
fessed by the representatives of the Sturm und Drang. Cf. his letter to Wieland, 
Feb. 8, 1775, also note 17 above. 

29 A. W. Iffland in his Theatralische Laufbahn writes regarding a production 
of Miss Sara by the Seiler Troupe in Hannover 1767: “Einst kam mein ehrwiir- 
diger Vater aus einer Vorstellung der Miss Sara Sampson nach Hause. Er war 
ganz erweicht von dem Leiden der Sara, er sprach viel von der Reue des Melle- 
font und von dem Grame des alten Vaters Sampson. Es ist lehrreich anzusehen, 
sprach er, wie die Tochter in das Ungliick gerat, und Kinder kénnen da einsehen, 
was ein armer Vater durch ihren Leichtsinn leidet. Ich will alle meine Kinder 
hinzuschicken, wenn dieses Schauspiel wiederholt wird.” The father kept his 
word, and the impression received by the eight-year-old August Wilhelm may 
well have influenced the later trend of his own dramatic activity. “Ich bin in 
Thranen zerflossen wihrend dieser Vorstellung. Das Gute, das Edle wurde so 
warm und herzlich gegeben—die Tugend erschien so ehrwiirdig.”” Dramatische 
Werke (Leipzig, 1798), 1, 12, 17. 
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Barnwell and Clarissa*® and were soon to be manifest in Le 
Fils Naturel. As in Clarissa (likewise, later in Beaumarchais’ 
Eugénie with its eleventh-hour turn to a happy ending) inno- 
cence, meek yet steadfast, is taxed and tortured to the utmost. 
As in George Barnwell (also in Hill’s Fatal Extravagance and 
Moore’s Gamester) a villainous character precipitates a catas- 
trophe that might reasonably have been avoided, and in view 
of this both Lillo and Lessing have an indulgent word of ex- 
tenuation for the hero.** Trueman, perplexed by the news of 
young Barnwell’s crime, exclaims: “I’m sure this act of his, so 
contrary to his nature, must have been caused by some un- 
avoidable necessity.’ But this seeming inevitability has no 
other basis than the hero’s gullibility. Every conceivable con- 
sideration is introduced to exonerate Mellefont. He assures us: 
“Ich ward 6fter verfiihrt, als ich verfiihrte; und die ich selbst 
verfiihrite, wollten verfiihrt seyn.”* As regards his most un- 
fortunate passion he pleads: “Eine buhlerische Marwood fiihrte 
mich in ihren Stricken, weil ich das fiir sie empfand, was so oft 
fiir Liebe gehalten wird, und es doch so selten ist.’”** He even 
finds occasion to recognize implacable fate personified in his 
relatives. “‘Euch, unmenschliche Tyrannen unserer freyen 
Neigungen, euch werde alle das Ungliick, alle die Siinde zuge- 
rechnet, zu welchen uns euer Zwang bringet.””* It is in thorough 
keeping with this spirit that Sir William at the end exclaims: 
“Ach, er war mehr ungliicklich als lasterhaft.””™ 

But the generosity of the author does not stop with the 
hero. It seems that the villainous Marwood was also duped. 

%° In 1757 Lessing wrote in the preface of his translation of Richardson’s 
Sittenlehre: “Wer wird sich auch einkommen lassen, etwas fiir mittelmissig zu 
halten, wobey der unsterbliche Verfasser der Pamela, der Clarissa, des Grandi- 
sons die Hand angelegt? Denn wer kann es besser wissen, was zur Bildung der 
Herzen, zur Einfléssung der Menschenliebe, zur Beférderung jeder Tugend, das 
zutriiglichste ist, als er? Oder wer kann es besser wissen, als er, wie viel die 
Wahrheit tiber menschliche Gemiither vermag, wenn sie sich, die bezaubernden 
Reize einer gefilligen Erdichtung zu borgen, herablisst?”” LM, vu, 75. 

* 8 Cf. also note 20 above for Lessing’s comment on the utter guiltlessness of 

Barnwell’s uncle. 

® Act 1, scene 1. 

3 LM, nu, 271. 

4 Tbid., p. 279. 

Pp. 277. 
*P. 352. 
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Mellefont 
Eben diese Bereitwilligkeit verdammt dich, Niedertrichtige. 


Marwood 
Erinnerst du dich aber, welchen nichtswiirdigen Kunstgriffen du sie zu ver- 
danken hattest? Ward ich nicht von dir beredet, dass du dich in keine éffent- 
liche Verbindung einlassen kénntest, ohne einer Erbschaft verlustig zu werden, 
deren Genuss du mit niemand, als mit mir theilen wolltest?*’ 








As for Sara, the “‘best, most beautiful, and most innocent child 
that has lived under the sun,’’** we are informed by her father in 
the opening scene that hers “war der Fehler eines zirtlichen 
Madchens, und ihre Flucht war die Wirkung ihrer Reue,” and 
two scenes from the end she is consoled with the words: “Mache 
dir aus einer Schwachheit keinen Vorwurf, und mir aus einer 
Schuldigkeit kein Verdienst. Wenn du mich an mein Vergeben 
erinnerst, so erinnerst du mich auch daran, dass ich damit ge- 
zaudert habe.’*® Such magnanimity can be matched only by 
the heroine’s own: “Ich sterbe, und vergeb’ es der Hand, durch 
die mich Gott heimsucht.’*® Or possibly by that of Waitwell: 
“‘Wenn Sie das meynen, so sagen Sie mir doch, ist denn nicht 
das Vergeben fiir ein gutes Herz ein Vergniigen? Ich bin in 
meinem Leben so gliicklich nicht gewesen, dass ich dieses 
Vergniigen oft empfunden hitte....Ich wiinschte mir, alle 
Augenblicke verzeihen zu kénnen, und schimte mich, dass ich 
nur solche Kleinigkeiten zu verzeihen hatte.’ 

The only character who succeeds in maintaining a semblance 
of rational perspective is Marwood, and it is her judgment that 
comes closest to coinciding with the opinion of the modern 
reader. Waitwell tells Sara: “‘Sie haben das liebreichste und 
7 P. 39S. 
3 P, 267. 


*® Mellefont assures Sara: “Hat ein einziger [Fehler] so unselige Wirkungen, 
dass er eine ganze Reihe unstriflicher Jahre vernichten kann: so ist kein Mensch 
tugendhaft,”’ p. 276. 


40 P, 349. 

4 P, 307. “Ehrlicher Waitwell” (compare “honest Humphrey” in Steele’s 
Conscious Lovers), like various other faithful attendants in the bourgeois drama, 
deserves to be classed as a companion rather than as a servant. André in Le Fils 
Naturel is another conspicuous example. Sir William promises Waitwell: “Ich 
will dir es auch schaffen, und du sollst es nicht schlechter haben, als ich es noch 


in der Welt haben werde. Ich will allen Unterschied zwischen uns aufheben.” 
p. 315. 
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zirtlichste Herz, das die beste Ihres Geschlechts nur haben 
kann.’ Marwood characterizes the heroine as ‘das schéne 
Landmidchen,” “eine leichtgliubige Tochter,” and “die 
Schwirmerinn.’”* Mellefont eulogizes Sir William as “einen 
géttlichen Mann”’; for Marwood he is “ein zu guter alter Narr,’ 
and Mellefont, in turn, is properly dubbed a “‘kleiner Flatter- 
geist,” and his heart “‘ein gutes Nirrchen.’”® 

Miss Sara fairly drips with weeping. Sir William opens the 
play with streaming tears; Mellefont confesses: ‘‘Sieh, da lauft 
die erste Thriine, die ich seit meiner Kindheit geweinet, die 
Wange herunter”’;*“ Marwood sheds tears of joy;“’ and Sara in 
the space of nine lines is able to insert ““Thrinen”’ seven times.** 
‘‘/irtlich” is the favorite, incessantly recurring adjective of the 
play. It is introduced four times in a single scene and, in ad- 
dition, appears at least eight times in the last two acts.*® There 
is in Sara the same naive, gushing ‘“Tugendlehre” that we find 
in the dramas of Diderot. The most precious comments are re- 
served for Waitwell. “Leute, die eine grosse Wohlthat gleich, 
ohne Bedenken, annehmen kénnen, sind der Wohlthat selten 
wiirdig.”’ ““Bése Leute suchen immer das Dunkle, weil sie bése 
Leute sind.’®® The latter, which happens to be spoken not to 
tiny Bella but to Sir William, compares favorably with the ob- 
servation of Charles, the valet, in Le Fils Naturel: “les conduites 
bizarres sont rarement sensées.’”®! 

The distressing weakness of Lessing’s tragedy lay not merely 
in its youthful expansion of sentimentality and morality but 
also—and this it likewise has in common with the two bourgeois 


# P. 307. 

# Pp. 285, 291, 336. 

“ Pp. 311, 323. 

Pp. 285, 284. 

#@ P. 272. 

47 P, 284. 

48 P, 303. For Ramler’s account of the tearful reaction of the first audience, 
see v. Biedermann, op. cit., p. 60. Nicolai wrote to Lessing concerning a Berlin 
performance, ‘‘dass ich bis an den Anfang des fiinften Aufzugs dfters geweint 
habe, dass ich aber am Ende desselben ... , vor starker Riihrung nicht habe 
weinen kénnen,” LM, xrx, 45. 

# Pp. 302 (3 times), 307, 316 (twice), 317 (twice), 339, 346, 347, 351. 

5° Pp. 307, 267. 

51 (Euvres, edited by Assézat, vir, 177. 
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plays of Diderot—in a more vital defect, the artificiality of its 
fundamental structure. The whole complication is due to the 
hero’s equivocal relation to the two women and this, in turn, is 
determined by what Mellefont with surprising dramatic insight 
not unaptly terms “damned nonsense:” ‘Verwiinschtes Ver- 
michtniss! Verdammter Unsinn eines sterbenden Vetters, der 
mir sein Vermégen nur mit der Bedingung lassen wollte, einer 
Anverwandtinn die Hand zu geben, die mich eben so sehr hasst, 
als ich sie!’ But, even with this arbitrary motivation and the 
ensuing dilemma, all would have been well—Sara would have 
been welcomed back and her lover forgiven by generous Sir 
William—if Mellefont had not committed the rash act of con- 
fronting the helpless heroine with desperate Marwood. 

Whereas Mellefont’s unwillingness to marry Sara is no more 
than a dramatic subterfuge, Hettore’s failure to marry Emilia 
is clearly based on a very natural situation: he is a prince, and 
she is not eligible to become his wife. But even with this situa- 
tion Lessing does not base his tragedy merely on social dis- 
crepancy; in fact, he apparently does everything possible to 
eliminate class distinctions.™ It is only natural that the court 
snob and sycophant, Marinelli, should designate Emilia as a 
girl “without fortune and social standing’”’ and should refer to 
Appiani’s ‘‘mésalliance,”™ but he is the only one who appears 
to make anything of this situation. There is nothing in the con- 
duct or attitude of Emilia and Appiani to indicate that the 
latter is marrying an inferior. Although Odoardo bears no title 
in the play, both his rank and his demeanor suggest the noble- 
man. He is a colonel in a small principality“—scarcely the 
position for a commoner—he owns a country estate, and his 
independent bearing is clearly that of a man whose prestige and 
economic standing are assured. In the first act the Prince refers 
to him as an estimable adversary and in the last regards him 


8 P. 277. 

53 This is very evident if we compare Emilia Galotti with Kabale und Liebe, 
in which Schiller conspicuously contrasts the bourgeois home and manner of the 
Miller family with the splendor and conduct of the court. 

5 Act I, scene 6. 

55 Tf a representative soldier is to be found in Lessing’s dramas, it is not 
Tellheim but Odoardo, stern, laconic, self-disciplined. In the first act, scene 4, 
the Prince refers to him as “ein alter Degen; stolz und rauh.” 
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with considerable respect, even deference.® There is more of the 
shop-keeper in the democratic, accommodating Sir William 
than in the austere, aristocratic Odoardo, implacable opponent 
of the Prince. Emilia, the daughter, is apparently eligible to 
court society, for she first meets Hettore on practically common 
ground, a soirée at the home of the chancellor Grimaldi.” Her 
high-bred, indomitable spirit, as well as her father’s, seems 
prompted by a feeling of family pride and tradition which is 
more readily associated with the nobility than with the burgher 
class. 

The three essential factors for the dramatist are these: the 
Prince is infatuated with Emilia; Emilia belongs to Appiani; 
Emilia, in turn, is attracted to the Prince. Eliminate any one of 
these factors, and the tragedy collapses. On the other hand, the 
Prince may be reduced to the same rank as Appiani, and it 
remains as sound as ever. The drama receives its first strong 
impetus from Hettore’s realization that the heroine is to be 
married to another. If Mellefont had been willing to marry 
Sara, the catastrophe would have been precluded. Even if the 
Prince had been in a position and had been willing to marry 
Emilia, the fundamental conflict would have persisted. Judging 
from Emilia’s character, we may safely surmise that she would 
have remained true to Appiani, her betrothed. Seduction would 
still have been Hettore’s only recourse. 

Sara is an innocent lamb. Her attitude toward her father, 
her lover, and her rival is little more than helpless bleating. 
Emilia, having overcome her first confusion, is described as 
the most “resolute” of her sex.5* In her last encounter with the 
Prince she calmly holds her own, and it is she who rallies and 
stays the wavering Odoardo at the end. In one fundamental 
respect the characters of the two heroines are antithetical. Sara 
allows her innocence to be exploited; Emilia refuses. The atti- 
tude of the heroines thoroughly characterizes each play. Sara 
is a drama of sentimental abandon; Emilia, a drama of stoic 
restraint. That is why Emilia’s confession—“‘My senses are also 
senses. I vouch for nothing; I am not responsible’’**—strikes the 
spectator and the reader as strange. It appears inconsistent not 


% LM, 11, 383, 442. 88 LM, 11, 437. 
57 Cf. act 1, scene 4. 59 Act v, scene 7. 
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only with her own nature but also with the spirit of the play. 
Opinions on the exact significance of this confession have dif- 
fered widely. One thing, however, is certain: Lessing is no longer 
content with the gushing, melodramatic treatment of seduc- 
tion that had prevailed in Sara. Emilia is made fully aware of 
the situation and enlightened as to the purport of her own 
feelings. Responsibilities are not engulfed in sympathetic sobs. 
Whereas Mellefont with all his weakness and libertinage is 
granted the verdict “‘more unfortunate than depraved,” Emilia’s 
share in the catastrophe is, despite her innocence, emphasized. 

The ultimate fate of Hettore and Marinelli—is the courtiers’s 
banishment permanent? Are they both sufficiently impressed 
and chastised by the death of Emilia?—has, likewise, given rise 
to many conjectures. Again, in view of Sara with its wholesale 
meting out of penalties and its equally liberal distribution of 
forgiveness, one gratifying conclusion at least may be drawn. 
In Emilia Lessing has preferred to be dramatically equivocal 
rather than be moralistically obvious. His purpose is clearly not 
didactic. 

During the five acts of Emilia not a tear is shed on the stage. 
In sharp contrast to Sir William’s soft-hearted abandon, 
Odardo says: “I never could weep; and now I do not propose to 
start learning.’’®° The characters do not have their voices inces- 
santly choked with sobs. On the contrary, their speech seems too 
crisp and epigrammatic; they analyze their feelings a bit too 
surely and coldly. Sara reminds us of a cheap woodcut, ramb- 
ling, involved, blotched. The lines of Emilia are as hard and 
sharp as the carvings of a cameo. If the figure of Odoardo reveals 
a certain old-fashioned austerity, it is primarily not because he 
is a remnant of the Virginia legend (if this were the case would 
he fit so properly into the frame and tone of the play?) but rather 
because Lessing’s own temper at this time partook of a severity 
and a restraint that may be termed Roman. Two years after the 
publication of Emilia Lessing wrote to Eschenburg concerning 
Goethe’s Werther: “But if such a warm product is not to promote 
more evil than good, do you not think a short, cold conclusion 
should be added? . . . Do you, indeed, believe that a Roman or a 
Greek youth ever took his life in such a manner and for such a 


60 LM, m1, 440, 
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cause? ... Hence, dear Goethe, another little chapter in con- 
clusion, and the more cynical, the better.’™ 

Goethe with less animus and, likewise, with less injustice had 
already written to Herder that Emilia was “nur gedacht.”® 
This is essentially true. Emilia is calculated. It marks, none the 
less, a notable development not only in Lessing’s career but also 
in the evolution of the middle class play. Sara, as well as the 
bourgeois productions of Lillo, Moore, and Diderot, was dram- 
atically unsound, moralistically and sentimentally warped. 
Emilia, though not great tragedy, is at least balanced and neatly 
poised. 

Frep O. NOLTE 
Harvard University 


6 LM, xvii, 115-16. 
® July, 1772. 








DREAMS AND VISIONS IN THE WORKS 
OF C. F. MEYER 


In studying the works of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer one is 
immediately struck by the frequency with which he uses dreams 
and visions. The simple mention of them is legion, while in 
many of his poems and in practically every one of the ‘‘Novel- 
len” the réle of dreams is very prominent. 

A partial explanation of this is found in the character of 
Meyer’s art. This poet is famous for the plasticity of his por- 
trayal. His works show his coistant and successful striving to 
make thoughts and feelings stand out as pictures, as objects of 
sensual perception. Nothing could be more natural, therefore, 
than for him to choose as a means of portrayal dreams and 
visions, which are experiences of the senses and which at the 
same time can be related objectively. 

For a full understanding, however, of the constant use to 
which Meyer puts dreams and visions in his works we must look 
further. We must consider the poet’s personality and ask our- 
selves: Are the dreams merely used as tools of the writer’s art; 
are they simply inventions of a cool intellect for a given pur- 
pose? Or on the other hand did Meyer have a nature in which the 
dreamy, imaginative side was so strongly developed that dreams 
and visions naturally emerged as a simple expression of his 
personality? 

That the latter is the case we see at once when we study the 
records of the poet’s life. We see that things could hardly have 
come about otherwise. The imaginative, dreamy side of the 
poet’s nature was so strong and was given such free play that it 
inevitably colored his poetry. 

Thus, ‘sis sister tells us in her excellent book of recollections 
of him that already as a three- or four-year-old child his exces- 
sive musing and dreaming about fairy tales that had been told 
him caused his father to request his friends to refrain from telling 
the child the stories.! We find also specific mention and descrip- 
tion of some of his dreams.? That the world of dreams and visions 


1B. Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer in der Erinnerung seiner Schwester 
(Berlin, 1903), p. 56. 

? A. Frey, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Sein Leben und seine Werke (Stuttgart, 
1900), p. 27. 
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played a great réle also in the life of Meyer as an adult is tes- 
tified by his sister.* She says that he possessed “die Fihigkeit, 
... Sich in das Leben und Weben der Natur traumartig zu 
versenken.”’ He himself calls his works “‘Versuche eines triumer- 
ischen Menschen.’ On his innumerable wanderings in his be- 
loved mountains and valleys of Switzerland he gave free rein to 
the dreamy side of his nature. We can well assume that what he 
says of the heroine of Engelberg is equally true of himself: 


Verklart sich in der Einsamkeit 
Das Leben... und wird zum Traum. 


Since the musing, dreamy turn of Meyer’s nature was so 
strong, it is therefore certain that the dreams and visions in his 
works are not calmly thought out inventions having the sole 
purpose of more vivid portrayal, but are rather the spontane- 
ously born children of his imagination. In other words, he 
thought in terms of dreams and visions. They are the natural 
expression of his spirit, and their absence in his works would have 
meant the omission of an im» ortant part of his personality. 

Not only through ;the great frequency of occurrence of 
dreams in his works does Meyer’s personality reveal itself, but 
also through the significance that he attaches to many of them. 
As will be shown below, the dreams often reveal the significance 
of actual events. In a second group they actually forecast com- 
ing events. We find the explanation of this phenomenon by 
turning to the records of the poet’s life. The reason is that he 
himself was somewhat superstitious. He attached significance to 
omens in his own life; so it is natural that in his works dreams 
and visions are portrayed as significant for the actual happen- 
ings of the world. 

So in a letter to a friend in 1884 he tells of his uneasiness when 
near a mountain where he had had an accident. He adds in ex- 
planation of this feeling: “Sie wissen... ich bin ein wenig 
abergliubig.’* In another letter, too, he shows plainly his belief 
in omens,® while Betsy Meyer tells of his feeling of kinship with 


3 Op. cit., pp. 182-183. 
* Frey, op. cit., p. 345. 
5 L. v. Francois und C. F. Meyer, Ein Briefwechsel. Hrsg. von A. Bettelheim. 
(Berlin, 1905), p. 152. 
* L. v. Francois und C. F. Meyer, p. 121. 
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Nature and belief “‘an ihre bedeutsamen Winke und Vorzeichen, 
an das Omen.””” 

Now that we have considered briefly why dreams and visions 
have such an important réle in Meyer’s works, let us see just 
how they are used. Let us see to what employment the poet puts 
them, what functions he has given them in the portrayal. Al- 
though various writers have made passing comment upon the 
prominence of their réle,* no study of all of them has been made. 

We find that they are used in different ways. 

In at least two instances the poet has evidently considered 
dreams an end in themselves; he has not made them contribute 
in any way to the action. 

Thus, he relates the dream which Waser, the friend of Jiirg 
Jenatsch, has had concerning the school days of the two friends.° 
Waser’s dream has no significance for either contemporary or 
later events. In another instance the poet seems to have used a 
dream merely for the pleasure of relating it. A young traveler 
dreams that he has quarrelled with and killed his comrade. In 
the morning, however, his error is shown, his friend arriving 
alive and in the best of spirits.'° 

In the next three cases to be considered Meyer uses the 
dream as a motive in the action. 

Thus, in Die Versuchung des Pescara Blasi Zgraggen, the 
doughty Swiss soldier who gave Pescara the fatal wound, has a 
dream in which his ancestors warn him to leave the amorous 
wife of his host. He discreetly takes their advice and moves on." 

A second instance in which the dream is used as a motive in 
the action occurs in the poem Der Pilger und die Sarazenin. The 
pagan maiden dreams that she sees her murdered Christian 
lover in Heaven saying that he will wait on the threshold for her. 
The vision converts her to the Christian faith.” 

In still another case Meyer uses a vision as the mainspring of 
the final action in the story. In Die Richterin Frau Stemma, 

7 Op. cit., p. 182. 

® Cf. Walther Linden, C. F. Meyer (Miinchen, 1922), pp. 222-223; and 
Elisabeth Urbahn, Die Symbolik in C. F. Meyer's Gedichten. Diss. (Oslo, 1925), 
pp. 58-61. 

°C. F. Meyer, Jiirg Jenatsch (Leipzig, 1926), p. 37. 

10 C. F. Meyer, Gedichte (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 347-348. 


uC. F. Meyer, Die Versuchung des Pescara (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 160-161. 
2 Gedichte, pp. 299-300. 
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thinking that she is talking to the spirit of her dead husband, con- 
fesses that her daughter Palma is not his child, but that of a 
previous lover of hers. This admission is‘overheard by Palma, 
and as a result the mother confesses the truth publicly. She 
thereby solves the great problem of the love of Wulfrin for 
Palma, who has heretofore been thought to be the half-sister 
of the former. 

A third group of dreams and visions consists of those which 
the poet uses to reveal feelings or thoughts occurring in the lives 
of the characters. By using dreams in this way Meyer portrays 
in a wonderfully vivid and picturesque manner the innermost 
emotions and thoughts of his characters. 

Thus, in Die Richterin Frau Stemma’s conversation with the 
ghost of Peregrinus, the young cleric, reveals to us her love for 
and union with him.“ Here the character of this strong, hard, 
and at the same time pathetic personality unfolds itself in a 
highly plastic picture. 

It is by the use of a dream that the poet portrays the eternal 
fear of detection of Leubelfing, the young girl who has been 
driven by a passionate hero-worshipping love for Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Swedish king, to serve in disguise as his page. She 
dreams that her secret has been discovered.” 

In another case the poet portrays by means of a vision the 
fear of a cold, ruthless character that the scales of justice will 
finally turn against him. Cardinal Ippolito, in Angela Borgia, is 
lying in bed with a fever after having had his cutthroats blind 
his own brother. Images crowd in upon him: 

Da schritt ein feierlicher Zug! Je zwei und zwei! Manner und Weiber! Das sind 
die vielen, vielen Opfer seines unerbittlichen und unersittlichen ferraresischen 
Ehrgeizes mit den minder zahlreichen seiner seltenen, aber rasenden persénlichen 
Begierden. Da gehen ermordete Boten, verschwundene Gefangene, erdrosselte 
Zeugen und jetzt nebeneinander zwei schéne, traurige Frauen, die blonde mit 
triefenden Haaren, geschwollenem Hals und auf dem Riicken gefesselten Armen, 
die dunkle mit einer blutenden Herzwunde. Aber wihrend diese alle je zu zweien 
schritten, wandelte allein in der Mitte des grisslichen Zuges ein Riese mit bluti- 
gen, leeren Augenhéhlen. Da plétzlich ergoss sich eine blendende Helle, ein 


stechend blauer Himmel breitete sich aus, in dessen Mitte eine ungeheure Wage 
schwankte. Sie schwankte lange. Da wuchsen, immer deutlicher werdend, aus 


13 C, F. Meyer, Novellen II (Leipzig, 1925), p. 332. 
4 Novellen IT, pp. 277-283. 
6 C, F, Meyer, Novellen I (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 255-256. 
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dem Himmel zwei grosse Augen hervor und liessen rote Triinen in die eine Wag- 
schale fallen, deren Becken mit metallenem Klang in die Tiefe stiirzte, die andere 
Schale wie einen Federball hoch in die Liifte schleudernd.” 


In still another instance, in Der Schuss von der Kanzel, 
Pfannenstiel, the timid young clergyman, has a dream in which 
he, to the horror even of his sleeping self, blurts out to his sweet- 
heart his passion as he would never have dared to do in his wak- 
ing moments. He even goes further and does what he has longed 
in real life to have the courage to do-—demands from his beloved 
that she elope with him, and when she refuses shoots himself.!” 

A fourth way in which Meyer employs dreams and visions is 
to show the significance of outward events which precede or ac- 
compa.y them. 

Thus, in Das Amulett the folly of the religious warfare 

against the Huguenots in the streets of Paris reveals itself in the 
hero’s vision. While he is held by friends in the Louvre for his 
own safety he thinks in his slumber that he is looking through 
the bars of his room at the Seine: 
Da plétzlich erhob sich aus ihren Wellen ein halbnacktes, vom Mondlichte 
beglinztes Weib, eine Flussgéttin auf ihre sprudelnde Urne gestiitzt, wie sie in 
Fontainebleau an den Wasserkiinsten sitzen, und begann zu sprechen. Aber 
ihre Worte richteten sich nicht an mich, sondern an eine Steinfrau, die dicht 
neben mir die Zinne trug, auf welcher die fiirstlichen Verschwérer gestanden. 
‘Schwester,’ frug sie aus dem Flusse, ‘weisst vielleicht du, warum sie sich mor- 
den? Sie werfen mir Leichnam auf Leichnam in mein strémendes Bett und ich 
bin schmierig von Blut. Pfui, pfui! Machen vielleicht die Bettler, die ich abends 
ihre Lumpen in meinem Wasser waschen sehe, den Reichen den Garaus?’ ‘Nein,’ 
raunte das steinerne Weib, ‘sie morden sich, weil sie nicht einig sind iiber den 
richtigen Weg zur Seligkeit.-—und ihr kaltes Antlitz verzog sich zum Hohn, als 
belache sie eine ungeheure Dummheit.”’* 


Thus the poet indicates in this vision the significance of the 
massacre. It is an expression of the stupidity of man. 

Again, in Plautus im Nonnenkloster, Meyer indicates by a 
dream the meaning of outward events. The sleeping Poggio sees 
a barbarian girl being dragged to the Roman slave market. The 
victim directs at him a look full of reproach.'® The girl in the 
dream represents the German peasant girl who is actually at the 

°C. F. Meyer, Angela Borgia (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 127-128. 

7 Novellen I, pp. 150-151. 


18 Novellen I, pp. 87-88. 
1 Novellen I, p. 212. 
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time being hoodwinked into taking the vows and entering the 
slavery of a nun’s life; her look of reproach in the dream is 
directed at Poggio because he has not intervened to save her, 
although he knows of the deception on the part of the abbess of 
the convent. Meyer uses in several other instances dreams and 
visions to show the significance of outward events.?° 

In the next group the dreams achieve a vivid portrayal of 
actual happenings. 

So in Huttens letzte Tage the death of Hutten is portrayed in a 
beautifully conceived vision. The dying poet and fighter thinks 
he is leaving his beloved island in a boat, the ferryman of which 
is Death.” 

In another case a dream indicates the breaking of a mother’s 
heart by the misconduct of her son. The sleeping youth sees his 
mother slip out to the garden and bury her heart in the ground.” 
In this instance it must be confessed that the poet’s usual fine 
sense of discrimination has failed him. The scene is forced and 
unnatural. 

By far the largest group of dreams and visions has the func- 
tion of prophecy. Dreams of the characters tell us of things 
which actually happen later in the narration. As we have seen, 
this reflects Meyer’s own superstition. There is undoubtedly 
much “Wahrheit” here as well as “Dichtung.” Yet it is true 
that considerations of technique also play their réle here. Meyer 
uses the dream as a means of heightening suspense. He gives 
through the dream a hint, thereby arousing in us interest as to 
whether our suspicion will prove true or not. 

Thus, in Die Versuchung des Pescara the general’s wife has a 
vision of Christ’s temptation by Satan. She sees the figures then 
change to those of Pescara and a figure resembling Girolama 
Morone, Chancellor of Milan.” The latter actually does later try 
to persuade Pescara to betray the Emperor, his master. 

In another instance General Wertmiiller, the old war dog, has 
a dream which indicates his coming death. Let us allow him to 
tell it: 


20 Gedichte, pp. 68-69, 138-139, 208, 302. 
 Huttens letste Tage. Engelberg, p. 160. 
2 Gedichte, p. 205. 

% Die Versuchung des Pescara, pp. 63-64. 
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Es war in Chur. Menschengedriinge, Staatsperiicken, Militirpersonen,—von 
der Hofkirche her Geldéute und Salutschiisse. Wir treten unter dem Torbogen 
hervor in den bischéflichen Hof. Jetzt gehen wir zu zweien, neben mir ein Koloss. 
Ich sehe nur einen Federhut, darunter eine Gewaltsnase und den in den Kragen 
gesenkten pechschwarzen Spitzbart: ‘Wertmiiller,’ fragt der andere, ‘wen bestat- 
ten wir?’—Ich weiss nicht,’ sage ich. Wir treten in die Kathedrale zwischen das 
Gestiihl des Schiffes. ‘Wertmiiller,’ fragt der andere, ‘wem singen sie ein Re- 
quiem?’—‘Ich weiss nicht,’ sag’ ich ungeduldig. ‘Kleiner Wertmiiller,’ sagt er, 
‘stell’ dich einmal auf die Zehen und sieh, wer da vorn aufgebahrt liegt.’—Jetzt 
unterscheide ich deutlich in den Ecken des Bahrtuches den Namenszug und das 
Wappen des Jenatschen, und im gleichen Augenblicke wendet er, neben mir 
stehend, mir das Gesicht zu—fahl mit vergliihten Augen. ‘Donnerwetter, 
Oberst,’ sag’ ich, ‘Ihr liegt dort vorn unter dem Tuche mit Euern sieben Todes- 
wunden und fiihrt hier einen Diskurs mit mir! Seid Ihr doppelt? Ist das ver- 
niinftig? Ist das logisch? Schert Euch in die Hdélle, Schiiker!’ Da antwortete er 
niedergeschlagen:‘ Du hast mir nichts vorzuriicken—mach’ dich nicht mausig. 
Auch du, Wertmiiller, bist tot.” 


In his next campaign the General dies. 

In a third dream Waser sees himself as mayor of Zurich.* 
Later in life he actually becomes mayor. On the same night 
Jenatsch dreams that his fate is intimately bound up with the 
personality of Duke Heinrich Rohan.” Such proves to be the 
case. 

In Angela Borgia Don Giulio has a dream in which his eyes 
are put out.”’ Later he is waylaid and blinded by his brother’s 
cutthroats. 

In Jiirg Jenatsch Lukretia sees in a ghastly dream the bloody 
axe in her own hands that was used by Jenatsch to murder her 
father.** Within a very short time she wields the implement with 
fatal results on the hated and at the same time beloved Jiirg. 

There are many other instances of the use of dreams and 
visions by the poet for the purpose vi forecasting future events.”® 

We may sum up by way of conclusion the points that we have 
tried to make. We have tried first to show that the great fre- 
quency of occurrence of dreams and visions in Meyer’s works is 


* Novellen I, pp. 125-126. 

% Jiirg Jenatsch, p. 74. 

* Jiirg Jenatsch, pp. 74-75. 

7 Angela Borgia, pp. 57-59. 

8 Jiirg Jenatsch, p. 339. 

* C. F. Meyer, Der Heilige, (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 41-42, 96-97; Die Richterin, 
p. 330; Huttens letste Tage. Engelberg, pp. 14, 142, 158, 210; Gedichte, pp. 74, 115 
188; Angela Borgia, p. 155; Jiirg Jenatsch, pp. 195-196. 
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to be understood in the light both of his striving for plasticity 
of portrayal and of the great part that the dreamy, imaginative 
turn of his nature played in his whole life. Second, we have made 
the point that the great significance that Meyer often attaches 
to dreams is to a very considerable degree caused by his own 
superstition. Finally, we have examined the dreams and visions 
as to the manner in which the poet uses them. He employs them 
in the following ways: (1) as an end in themselves without 
further significance; (2) as motives in the action of the story; 
(3) to reveal the feelings and thoughts of the characters; (4) to 
indicate the significance of actual events; (5) as a means of vivid 
portrayal of actual happenings; and (6) to heighten suspense. 


R. T. HARDAWAY 
University of Rochester 





ENGLISH INFLUENCES IN FREDRIKA BREMER 
(Continued from Vol. XXX, No. 2, pp. 223ff.) 


II 


Fredrika Bremer has always been looked upon by her critics 
as a realist, and the classification is without doubt a proper one. 
The term “realism,”’ however, as applied to Miss Bremer, should 
be defined. With ‘scientific realism” she had little in common. 
She revolted at Balzac,' comparatively timid as his pioneer work 
in realism was; and had she lived on into the heyday of French 
naturalism her distrust of the assumptions of that movement as 
finally developed in the hands of Zola would no doubt have been 
even more pronounced. Hers is rather the realism of Richardson 
as opposed to the romances of Madeleine de Scudéry; it is bound 
up with her choice of subject-matter and her attitude as a novel- 
ist toward that material, her insistence upon treating the in- 
cidents of everyday life as she sees them with no attempt at the 
impersonality of French realism, and her consequent shying 
away from the purely romancing tendencies of much of the fic- 
tion of the Continent and England before her time.’ It is the 
Richardsonian half-way station between romance and natural- 
ism. 

Realist as she is, however, she has her inadvertent moments, 
and at these times she allows herself to be misled into some of the 
romantic excesses so contrary to her creed as a novelist.* These 


1 She refers to him as “den férderfvade Balzac” and to his novels as “upp- 
blasta och besatta.” Cf. Brev, 1, 304 and 1, 89. 

? Clara Reeve’s well-known distinction between the “novel” and the “ro- 
mance” in her Progress of Romance (1785) is very illuminating in this connection. 
Cf. Wilbur L. Cross, The Development of the English Novel (New York, 1904), 
pp. xiv—xv. 

* One of the clearest statements of Fredrika Bremer’s conception of the 
novel, its material and its purpose, is to be found in a MS. (intended, apparently, 
for publication) entitled Romane» och Romanerna. The MS. is contained in the 
Ehnmarkska samlingen, Ur. Ep. B12, now in the possession of Kungliga Bibli- 
oteket, Stockholm. So far as I know this very interesting source has never been 
quoted in Fredrika Bremer scholarship. I quote the passage most important to 
us here. 

“Hvad jag [romanen] ar? Jag dr taflan af Meniskans innersta utveckling. 
I exempel tagna ur det vanliga, ur det enskilta lifvet framstiller jag Menisko 
lifvets metamorphoser, si den uppstigande, som den nedstigande enligt evigt 
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romantic elements can be clearly traced in her novels, and their 
sources seem to be largely German and English, the German 
probably predominating. It is with the English indebtedness 
that this paper will chiefly deal. In addition to this indebtedness, 
only occasional in Miss Bremer and contrary to her conscious 
program as a novelist, we shall finally note how her interest 
in social reform, the primary bias of her nature and basically 
English in its origin and assumptions, enters by degrees into her 
work and issues ultimately into a thoroughgoing development 
of the genre known as the Tendenzroman. 

We have the testimony both of Fredrika and her sister, 
Charlotte, that what especially attracted the Bremer girls in 
their early reading of the novel was certain of its romantic ex- 
cesses. The sounder elements, for example, in Frances Burney’s 
stories, such as the excellent realism of much of her character 
portrayal and the subtle interplay of her often happy satire, 
affected little the lonely girls at Arsta; rather was it such ele- 
ments as highly improbable intrigues, heroines in distress, ro- 
mantic escapes from unspeakable horrors, and the like that filled 
the imaginations of the girls. In Fredrika’s case this was in- 





gillande lagar. Hvad du ser i mig ar din egen inre historia, férflutna, pagdende, 
eller kommande. Derfire lirer du af mig i det du speglar dig sjelf eller dina likar. 
Férblanda icke mig och de mina med [troppen?], som féljer oss och ej vet hvad 
den vill eller bér. Men hvarhelst du ser Meniskokrafter kimpa under den fria 
viljans fana, och fullborda en utveckling i godt eller ondt, vid ljuset af en him- 
melsk Eros’ fackla eller vid skenet af en afgrundseld, der ser du mig, dir ser du 
romanen, 

“Hvad jag vill? Lara vill jag meniskan att kanna sig sjelf och sin verld s4 
i dess mystiska djup som i dess glatta ytter, s4 i dess stora helhet, som i dess 
minsta punkt, lira henne att behandla lifvet som konstnir och bilda det till 
oférgiinglig skénhet.” 

4 Charlotte’s recollections are revealing: “Efter Les petits émigrés laste vi 
miss Burneys intressanta och val skrifvna, men, sisom jag senare funnit, med 
romantiska afventyr dfverfyllda romaner: Camilla, Evelina och Cecelia. 

“Huru litet nyttig sidan lektyr ar for unga flickor, i synnerhet vid var Alder 
och sA utan all erfarenhet som vi, det visade sig snart genom alla de inbillningar 
och férestallningar vi fingo om oss sjilva och om allt, som skulle hianda oss. Vi 
lingtade blott att komma ur var klosterlika enslighet pA Arsta, vi tviflade all- 
deles icke pA, att, dA vi komme ut i varlden, vi skulle bli romanhjaltinnor och 
fa, liksom hjaltinnor i béckerna, fullt med beundrare och afventyr, hvarom vi 
férut icke ens drémt. Hvem kunde svara fir att icke afven nu, innan vi kommo 
ut i varlden, n4got ovanligt afventyr kunde intriffa pA Arsta. 
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evitable, for here at Arsta, sternly disciplined in every smallest 
action of her immediate practical existence, she had to find some 
outlet for her high-strung youthful imagination. Realist as Miss 
Bremer later was as an artist, there can be no doubt that she had 
a deep strain of the romantic in her being. This, however, might 
have developed naturally and without excess had her earlier 
experiences in the home life been more fortunate. As it was, this 
strain, intensified and abnormally colored by romance reading, 
came to have a disconcerting effect on her artistic imagination. 
She later, as early as the thirties, came to realize the folly of this 
reading, and then, as we have seen, she gave it up entirely; but 
this early reading had left its mark, and Fredrika, often no 
doubt against her own better judgment, employs romantic de- 
tail in her novels that reveal how tenaciously these things had 
fastened themselves upon her imagination.® 

When one stops to analyze more closely the characteristi- 
cally English romantic strains that left their imprint upon Miss 
Bremer’s work, there are at least four that definitely suggest 
themselves. Three of them, an overstrained sentimentalism, a 
Rousseauistic Ossianism, and a Gothic medievalism, affect 
particularly Miss Bremer’s handling of incident. A fourth, By- 
ronism, leaves its deepest marks on her handling of character, 





“Under hela hésten lyddes jag om aftnarne i halfmérkret om jag ej skulle 
fa héra en stege resas up emot muren under ett af fénstren i mitt rum, och, ehuru 
halsbryttande farden pa den langa stegen kunde blifva, hade jag en aning om 
att jag skulle, liksom den skéna Indiana i >>Camilla,>> bli enlefverad, men 
jag visste icke af hvem ...det kunde man aldrig veta ... kanske hjaltan 
férst efterat uppdagade sig och gjorde sina férklaringar. 

“Fredrika vintade ocks4 enleveringar: antingen skulle det vara hon sjalf 
eller jag, som blev férem4l darfér; men icke heller hon visste af hvem, men det 
skulle ske p4 ljusa dagen pa viigen till kyrkan n4gon séndag da vi Akte dit, 
sisom vanligt, med Bon Amie fér att bevista gudstjansten. Fredrika satt darfér 
med spind uppmirksamhet och sag iin at héger, an At vinster fér att se om icke 
ndgra ryttare skulle komma framrusande ur skogen och befalla var kusk att 
stanna. Nir vi di, den ena séndagen efter den andra kommo stilla och utan 
afventyr hem, s4 var det liksom en missrikning fér Fredrika.” Sjalvbiografiska 
Anteckningar (Stockholm, 1912), pp. 31-32. 

5 Early in 1835 Miss Bremer writes to Béklin: “Hvad jag tydligt kanner dr 
att det romantiska gir allt lingre ifrin mig. . . Skrifva bécker fér att bota jasp- 
sjuka har jag ej lust till nu mer.” Brep, 1, 332. She is on the way tothe Tendensro- 
man, but even as she consciously reacts against “det romantiska” it is not so 
easy for her to get away from it entirely in practice. 
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though incident also is affected by the strain. The overwrought 
sentimentalism emanates perhaps primarily from Richardson; 
the Ossianic element seems to come indirectly to Miss Bremer 
from the so-called “Gétiska skolan,” famous in early nineteenth 
century Swedish letters; and Gothic medievalism, burlesqued 
by Miss Bremer, probably comes most immediately to her 
through Scott. Byron, of course, was a European “fever” at the 
time. 

A certain degree of sentimentalism was an innate trait with 
Fredrika Bremer. In her person was combined a high-strung emo- 
tional temperament with a basic human sympathy. “Skapad,” 
as she writes of herself in a letter from 1828, “att djupt och 
livligt kinna allt,’’® it was very natural for her to become senti- 
mental, even morbidly so at times, in the pages of her novels. 
This natural trait in her was heightened by the reading of 
sentimental novels. To fix exactly the source of foreign responsi- 
bility for her artistic sentimentalism is impossible, and for that 
matter unnecessary, for deep sensibility was the common stcck- 
in-trade of the English and Continental novelists of the latter 
eighteenth century; but it can be maintained, I think, without 
being far from the truth, that the German romantics and certain 
of the English, Richardson in particular, are largely responsible. 
Clarissa Harlowe, the high-water mark of Richardson’s senti- 
mental effusions, affected Fredrika so deeply on one occasion 
that she could not complete the reading of it.’ 

Numerous examples of the over-sentimental in Miss Bremer’s 
novels might be cited. Two typical cases must suffice here. The 
first occurs in the early pages of Presidentens Déttrar (1834) and 
centers about Angelika, a romantic heroine of the most delicate 
mould; the second comes into the pages of Hemmet (1839) and 
develops with harrowing detail the deathbed scene of young 
Henrik. 

Angelika, artiste protégée of Baroness Palmin, is a creature 
reminiscent of the sheer hyper-romanticism of the German 
school. Greek is the form of her beauty, pale and exact of fea- 
ture, delicate to the point of fragility; exaltation is her atmo- 
sphere (one might be justified in saying her “pose’’), not a thing 
of the world about her. Living in this world, she is not of it; her 


® Brev, 1, 87. 7 Brev, 1, 136. 
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successive appearances in the early pages of Presidentens Dottrar 
seem merely to offer Miss Bremer opportunities for a series of 
descriptions of highly improbable ecstatic trances. I cite some 
examples: 


“LAt oss se det niirmare,” sade Grefvinnan M.; “lat oss friga: hvad ger 
snillet 4t verlden och menniskorna?” Hon sig hirvid pA Angelika, och allas 
dgon riktades pd den unga flickan, som tycktes beherrskad af en underlig rérelse. 
Hon hade rest sig upp och gick med sakta steg fram inom kretsen af menniskor, 
som stod kring Thorvaldsens Lyrspelare, hvilken pa ett altare af spriicklig 
marmor upptog midten af rotundan. Hennes kinder blefvo allt blekare och 
blekare, hennes blick stralade dunkelt, rysningar genomilade den spida gestal- 
ten, och hon miste stédja sig mot altaret. Der stod hon stilla en stund och 
tycktes lyssna till ord, ej hérbara fér nagon annan. En ovillkorlig rérelse férde 
kretsen omkring henne att hastigt vidga sig. Alla betraktade henne med hipnad, 
utom Fréken Greta, som vinde sig bort med ett uttryck af ledsnad, sigande: 
“Hyvad skall upptaget vara till?” och hon aflagsnade sig. “‘Sadant tal jag inte,” 
fortfor hon derunder, “men flickan tycker jag allt om.” 

Gref Alarik gick nirmare den unga hinryckta och upprepade till henne med 
en rést, som pakallade svar, Grefvinnan Natalies fraga: 

“Siig oss, Angelika, hvad ger snillet 4t verlden?”’ 

Angelika sig pi honom. Hennes dgon tycktes vara stérre an vanligt; sedan 
blickade hon stilla omkring sig, hennes brést héjde sig, hennes dgon fylldes af 
tarar. Hennes sjil var dfverfull, hon led och underlaig den miktiga anden i 
hennes inre. Da hon dndtligen talade, var det ej lugnt,—tankarne kommo fram 
liksom blixtvis och i brutna oordnade satser: 

“Glidje, glidje 4t verlden. Glidje 4t hvar menniskosjil. Ljus i det fram- 
farna, kraft 4t det nirvarande, hopp for de kommande dagar.” 


And then follows a melodramatic development of this idea by the 
young artist through eight impossible pages. Again, a bit later, 
we find this: 


I denna stilla verld lade sig sminingom stormen i Angelikas sjil och up- 
pléste sig i stilla och vemodiga kinslor. Det var dyningen efter stormen. Hennes 
tankar voro ej rediga; men ett dunkelt begiir, en djup tranad rérde sig i hennes 
hjerta, att f4 luta sig till bréstet af en mor eller af en vin. Angelika hade ingen 
mor och ingen vin. Det var nu s4 varmt hennes hjerta, det kinde sA innerligt 
behofvet af émhet;—och hon kysste manens strale, der den féll pa blommorna 
i fénstret, och hon sAg upp till aftonstjernan och sade: 

“O, att du vore en genius, du vackra stjerna, att jag med mina béner kunde 
locka dig ned fran himlahvalfvet och fick kyssa din stralande hjessa och sluta 
dig till mitt brést!” 

Stjernan tindrade orubblig och klar och vanlig fran azurdémen. 

“Du sager mig,”—fortfor Angelika,—“att du har ett bittre hem,—och du 
har riatt!”” Hennes blickar sankte sig till jorden. Den lag i det milda himmelslju- 
set si skin, s& lugn, si hugsvalande, sa likt en mor, som racker famnen At sina 
trétta barn. 
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Angelika kinde det; hennes tarar bérjade rinna. Hon riickte ut sina armar 
och sade sakta: 

“Jag ar trétt, jag lider! O, att jag fick hvila mitt hufvud vid en moders 
brést och slumra en stund,—och sen vakna till férdubbladt lif!” 
The inevitable miracle occurs: our author conveniently provides 
a mother and a friend at this very moment in the person of Gref- 
vinnan Natalie! Our final illustration of the sentimentalism in 
this character finds Angelika singing a (for her person) highly 
appropriate song, the burden of which is bound up in a phrase, 
“Mig térstar!’”’ that opens each verse. I quote the last stanza. 


“Mig térstar! Gud, du karlekskilla klar! 
Som evigt lif uti ditt skéte har, 

Gif mig en droppe! Mina lappar brinna! 
I dde verlden ingen saft de finna; 

Dess ljumma flod ej vederqvicker mig, 
Mig térstar efter evighet och dig!” 

Sangen tystnade; jag hade nirmat mig biblioteksdérren, som stod Sppen, 
och sig Angelika béja sitt hufvud i sina hinder, under det en flammande 
blixt betickte henne med ljus. 

“Ma det vara en profetia!” sade jag i mitt hjerta... * 

It is clear from these passages that Angelika is an impossi- 
bility in any real world. Miss Bremer must have recognized the 
fact, even as she was writing, for Angelika drops completely 
out of the story before long. Perhaps Fréken Greta’s reaction, 
“sadant tal jag inte,” came very close to the novelist’s own final 
opinion. Angelika was an artistic mistake, having no inherent 
relationship to the development of the story; she was a puppet, 
meant, presumably, as a bit of appropriate delectation for early 
nineteenth century romantic taste; but Miss Bremer, not being 
able to maintain the pose, so contrary to her own real nature, in 
this character, shuffles Angelika unobtrusively from the stage 
and brings us back to the world of flesh and blood that includes 
such real characters as Fréken Greta and Mamsell Ronnquist. A 
very short time after the publication of Presidentens Dottrar 
Miss Bremer refers to “min misslyckade Angelika” in a letter to 
Béklin. Adelaide, in the same book, brings us dangerously near 
the extremely sentimental again at points, but Adelaide is never 
in such utterly poor taste as Angelika; there is much of the in- 
tensely human in Adelaide. 


® Presidentens Dittrar: berittelse af en guvernant (Stockholm, 1834), pp. 
65-66, 77-78, and 105-106. : 
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We have cited the fatal illness and death of young Henrik, 
the gifted son of the house and dream child of his mother, in 
Hemmet as another example of Fredrika Bremer’s overdriven 
sentimentality.* Even if we accept Miss Bremer’s theme, Fam- 
ilje-sorger och Fréjder, in this novel, as proper subject matter for 
a story, we need not condone her technique when she forces the 
reader to weep (or yawn) through two-score pages of concen- 
trated pre-death sentimentalism. The effect is distinctly morbid. 
Though the passage is not developed with quite the overwhelm- 
ing body of detail characteristic of Richardson (I refer, of course, 
to the famous death scene in Clarissa Harlowe) under the same 
circumstances, it contains essentially all of the play upon our 
sensibilities to be found in Richardson’s pages. 

It is clear to the most superficial student of the problem that 
an interest in social betterment is the most consistent bias in 
Fredrika Bremer’s nature. This interest has certain purely psy- 
chological affinities to the sentimentalism of which we have been 
speaking, but it is much more fundamentally related to another 
element in Miss Bremer’s novels, a kind of humanitarianism, in 
this case bearing the stamp of Rousseau, of which we shall now 
speak. With the thoroughgoing application of Rousseau’s tenet of 
a “return to nature” and the establishment of a primitive state 
of society in order to attain real social betterment Fredrika Bre- 
mer had little sympathy. Hers was a more practical soul. She 
accepted the general organization of society more or less as she 
found it, never insisting that civilization itself was an evil. What 
specific evils she found in it, indeed, and they were not few, she 
sought to remove; but her plan was to strike at these evils with 
practical reform measures. This became the motivating power 
of her later life; for it she gave up the life of the pure litterateur. 
That she had on occasion, however, been temporarily intrigued 
by Rousseau’s ideas is not to be denied. Adlersparre-Leijonhuf- 
vud cite a couple of characteristic passages from the diary that 
Fredrika kept during the European tour that the family took 
1821-22. One of them is especially striking. Fredtika, thrown 
into a dreamy ecstasy at the sight of a lonely hut in a little 
Swiss valley, breaks out to her cousin Agathe— 

...O, uti denna fria, af ingen varldens férfining férdirfvade natur skulle 
vara hjartan blifva sA goda, s& oskyldiga. Vi skulle lira folket att genom 


* Cf. Hemmet (Stockholm, 1839), 4: de delen, pp. 53-80. 
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ljufva dygders utéfning blifva annu lyckligare, och ett nytt Arkadien skulle har 
uppblomstra, féridlat genom den sanna religionens tillbedjande.'® 


It is not often that we find this Rousseauism, even modified 
Rousseauism, in her novels, but there is one example so striking 
in nature and extended in treatment that it calls for our especial 
attention. I refer to the episode centering about ““Nybyggaren” 
in Nina (1835)." 

In this passage we find two distinct aspects of the current 
romantic nature theme: (1) an idyllic nature, the distinguishing 
trait of which in this case finds expression in a sort of Rousseau- 
istic humanitarianism toward animals, and (2) a fiercer, more 
elemental nature, finding expression here, with a clearly Ossianic 
ring, in a delight in the large, picturesque, overwhelming phases 
of natural scenery. The incidental presence of the former of these 
two aspects is not to be wondered at, as we have seen, in Fred- 
rika Bremer; it is merely an expression of a basic bias in Miss 
Bremer’s own nature, overcoloured, no doubt, by her reading 
among the sentimentalists of the school of Rousseau. The Os- 
sianic portions of the passage, however, are more unexpected in 
our author, and they give an unnatural, forced impression sug- 
gestive of an outside influence not sufficiently brought under the 
control of Miss Bremer’s native genius. The result is one of the 
numerous slips in taste so characteristic of Nina, the most ill- 
fated of all of Miss Bremer’s novels. 

That our author had the Ossianic materials definitely in 
mind can be little doubted, I think, by anyone who reads the 
descriptive paragraphs in the early part of the Nybyggaren 
passage. The scene is laid in Lapland. The two young ladies, 
Nina and Clara, had set out for a promenade in the wild forest 
country surrounding the estate of their host, when suddenly a 
terrific northern storm rushed upon them. 

Ett haftigt buller och brus uppfyllde verkligen skogen. Det var danet af 
en annalkande storm. Det knakade i den héga furan, och olycksfogeln lat 
diremellan héra sitt hemska skrik. Himmelen blef, naistan i samma dgonblick, 
betiickt med mérka, hastigt farande moln, och snén bérjade falla. De unga vin- 
nerna skyndade hem&t med hastiga steg. Men bergsr4 och skogsr voro nu lésa 


och drefvo sitt vilda spel. Vandrerskorna togo miste om viagen i skogen. De 
sigo det och férsékte en annan och en annan och Ater en annan. Alla férlorade 


1° Fredrika Bremer: Biografisk studie, 1, 30. 
" Cf. Nina (Stockholm, 1835), Andra delen, pp. 449-519. 
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sig i otydlighet, och férde dem blott djupare in i den villande skogen. Snén 
hvirflade i skurar omkring dem, och hiljde snart alla spar af vigar. Orkanen 
tilltog med hvart dgonblick, triden stértade fér dess ilar. Ovidret var full- 
komligt. First skrattade de unga vandrarinnorna 4t sin férlagenhet, si blefvo 
de tysta, se’n dngsliga, och Angrade sin oférsigtighet. De irrade lange omkring, 
i hopp att finna n4gon stuga, eller att deras rop skulle hdras af dess innevanare. 
Den svaga Nina féljde den starkare Clara, utan klagan, men med allt mattare 
steg. Sa fortforo de i flera timmars tid. . . . 

Det bérjade mérkna, dA de kommo till foten af ett hégt och kalt berg. De 
aimnade bestiga det, fér att derifran se Sfver trakten, férséka att igen finna 
sig och kunna bestiimma sin Aterviég. Men knappast hade de gjort nagra steg 
uppfére, kringhvirflade af stormen och snén, di Nina sjénk ned nistan van- 
miktig, och oaktadt hennes egna och Claras bemédanden, kunde ej resa sig, 
ej géra ett steg vidare. Stormen var i detta dgonblick i sitt stérsta raseri. Det 
var en vild musik af dissonerande toner; det var en vild dans af skogen och 
molnen; det var ett vildt skriin af skrimda eller flygtande djur. Hela naturen 
var i uppror. 

Nina var ej stark till sjail och kropp. En obeskriflig angslan fattade henne. 
Hon lutade sitt hufvud till Claras brést. “Skola vi férgas hir?” hviskade hon 
under tarar. 

“Nej! svarade Clara, med fast férstréstan. Gud skall sinda oss hjelp.” 
Och hon tryckte Nina i sina armar, och sékte att virma henne vid sitt brost. 

“Menniskor ha férr férfrusit i skogen, eller blifvit vilddjurens rof;” sade 
Nina med matt rost. “Hvarfére skulle férsynen mer se till oss an till dessa?” 

“Na val! sade Clara med sitt himmelska mod, dr det s4 att vi skola dé har, 
si sémna vi dock i fadersarmar.” 

Nina grit. “Jag ar sA ung . . . hviskade hon, jag har sA litet glidje haft! 
Edla!...Herv ...namnet dog pA hennes bleka lippar. 

“Du skall lefva, du skall bli lycklig! tréstade Clara ifrigt men Angestfullt. 
Jag skall ropa!” 

“Hvem kan héra din rést? Stormen... 


The latter part of this passage gets away from the objective 
picturesque wildness of the typical Ossianic scene, and drops 
into the sentimentalizing strain of the latter eighteenth century 
novel; but in a moment the Ossianic ring comes back, as in the 
early part of the passage, and now we have in addition to the 
terror of the storm the wild energies of a primitive poet figure 
glorying in the sharp clash of the elemental forces. 


En underbar sing ljéd i detta égonblick Sfver de unga vannernas hufvud. 
En rést, hard och stark, utan villjud, men full af vild energi, sjiéng féljande ord 
som tycktes beherrska stormen, hvars raseri férvandlade sig under sAngen, till 
ett doft och liksom knotande mumlande. SA sjéng résten pA berget: 


“Uti mérknande qviill, 
Uti stigande storm, 
Uppa snébergets rygg, 
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En vandrare star; 

Ser masttriiden falla, 

Ser snéskurar svalla, 
Hor férstirelsens rést, 
Men lugnt dr hans brist. 


“Hemskt det suckar i skog, 
Vildt det hviner i luft, 
Sorgsna klagoljud gi 
Ifrin hall och till hall. 
Men vandrarn ir stilla, 
Ej ve eller villa 
Férdunkla hans sjil; 
Sin vag vet han vil! 


“Hor! hégt skriande flyr 
Djurens littskriimda hir, 
Allt sig bdjer, allt skyr 
Fér den vilda orkan. 

Men vandrarn ej svigtar; 
Sitt dga han rigtar, 
Till en annan trakt, 
Till en hégre makt. 


“O du miigtigaste! 
I den stormande natt 
Vill jag sjunga ditt lof 
Vill jag prisa din makt. 
Din virk skall befalla 
Och stormarna falla, 
Och det hvinande brus 
Bli ett hviskande sus! 


“Kinn din herre, Titan! 
Han skall timja ditt mod! 
Kann o! menniskobrist, 
Kann den lugnaren god 
Som kan stilla all smirta; 
Mod o svigtande hjerta! 
Satt till honom din tro, 

Och i stormnatt haf ro.” 


Vid férsta ljudet af singen, sprang Clara upp. En dgonblicklig ljusning i 
molnen tillat henne, att midt ibland snéhvirflarne, som kringdansade berg- 
spetsen, se en gestalt, mera lik ett ludet troll, an en menniska. Den stod pa 
bergets héjd kladd i skinn och ackompagnerade med befallande Atbérder sin 
vilda sing. 
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Clara ropade hégt, men den vilda sAngaren tycktes ej héra. Clara betinkte 
sig ej ett dgonblick; och efter att ha hviskat till Nina ndgra uppmuntrande 
ord, bérjade hon raskt att klifva uppfér berget . . .” 


It is clear that this is not pure Ossianic stuff. As we have al- 
ready indicated, the chaotic wildness of the natural scene in this 
passage is broken by the weak puerility of stock romantic 
sentimentalizing, an element quite out of harmony with the 
Ossianic spirit; and it is to be noted in addition that the passage 
contains a not inconsiderable admixture of the fornnordiska or 
Swedish-Gothic content. The fact is, of course, that the English 
Ossianic strain and the purely Swedish fornnordisk element are 
historically inseparable in the Swedish tradition; it was the wild 
splendor of the prose-poetry of MacPherson that gave the im- 
mediate urge to the so-called Gétiska skolan of the early nine- 
teenth century in Sweden.” Fredrika Bremer had partaken of 
the tradition from both sources. She was an intense admirer of 
Geijer, Tegner, and Ling, all of whom had played important 
réles in the development of the early nineteenth century renais- 
sance of ancient Nordic lore. During her residence at Tomb she 
eagerly studied Scandinavian mythology along with her other 
religious and philosophical studies. That she also, however, had 
Ossian specifically in mind while engaged upon the composition 
of Nina seems rather evident from the above quoted passage; 
and if more conclusive evidence is necessary a specific reference 
to Ossian is found later in the same novel. Eduard Hervey, the 
mysteriously romantic hero of the story, lover of Nina, is found 
speaking to his friend, Filip, of his enjoyment of the wild and 
lonely beauty of the far northern landscape. 

..- Huru mycken njutning ligger ej i fria luften! Den ar menniskans bista 
lifsdryck. Denna dystert skéna naturen har dessutom ett eget behag fér mig. 


Svifva icke Ossians andar pA dessa moln? Var det ej pa denna édsliga hed som 
Fingal sjéng, och samlade omkring sig de fallna hjeltarnes skuggor ?™ 


2 Nina (Stockholm, 1835), Andra delen, pp. 458-63. 

18 Schiick and Warburg discuss the relation between these two allied liter- 
ary phenomena very suggestively. Besides revealing the immediate relationship 
between the English Ossianic poetry and the Swedish Gothic school, they indi- 
cate the historical significance of the earlier seventeenth century Rudbeckska 
rikiningen. Cf. Illustrerad Svensk Litieratur Historia, Andra omarbetade och ut- 
vidgade upplagan (Stockholm, 1911-12), m, 30-31. 

4 Nina, Andra delen, p. 566. Another incidental reference to Ossian occurs 
in Syskonlif (1848), Férra afdelningen, p. 224. 
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Fredrika herself here unconsciously effects the inevitable literary 
fusion between Celtic and Northern myth. 

Traces of Byronism are also to be found in Miss Bremer’s 
novel. The strange spell that the meteor-like career of Lord 
Byron had cast over the entire Continent in the early nineteenth 
century did not fail to exercise its peculiarly seductive charm 
upon Fredrika; and as we follow the story of her interest in the 
Byronic we find, not unexpectedly, a strange compound of 
subtle attraction and stern rejection. Byron’s personal morality, 
both as it found expression in his works and in his life, is an- 
athema to the strictly conservative ethics of Miss Bremer. Don 
Juan shocked her beyond words, as did Richardson’s Lovelace.” 
She concerns herself also with the larger general and theoretical 
aspects of Byron’s ethics, especially as it finds expression in 
Cain; and here again she rejects the Byronic conclusions, even 
while she is fascinated with Byron’s poetry. Early in 1832 she is 
wondering how genius, which to her seemed synonymous with 
the heavenly and the good, could produce work, as in Byron’s 
case, clearly “pekade... at afgrunden.’’ Later in the same 
year she discusses in a great deal of detail in the Béklin corres- 
pondence the character of Lucifer as applied to the problem of 
evil. The Byronic doctrine that she especially attacks is the idea 
that God’s works are called good because he is more powerful 
than Lucifer. Rather, she insists, is Lucifer evil in reality because 
he is not true to the laws of purity and goodness which have been 
placed in the breast of creation and which can effect an absolute 
harmony between creation and God.” Two years later she has a 

8 Cf. ibid., pp. 298-99 and Brev. 1, 136. 

6 Brev, 1, 164. 

17 “Vore det onda en makt som innom sig hade enhet ordning och i dessa 
sdledes bestand och just derfére afven som mig tyckes kraft att meddela tref- 
nad sillhet och att uppfylla alla en odédlig andes fordringar, si vore Ondt blott 
ett tomt ord och pA sin héjd likmitigt med svagt, och Byrons Lucifer skulle 
ha ratt att siiga: “Den Andre ar miigtigare fin jag, derfére heta hans verk goda, 
vore jag lika stark som han s4 skulle mina kallas si.” 

“Men hvaraf kinna vi att denna makt ej har enhet och bestand och kraft 
att uppfylla en odédlig andes fordringar, att ej lustarne kunna resa en Jakobs- 
stege till en himmel afvensom dygderne? 

“Skulle en Meniska under det hon alltmer dfverlamnar sig 4t djuriska 
begiir eller At sataniska béjelser derunder tilltaga i moralisk kraft i inre enighet 
och sillhetskinsla i hopp och i kirlek, i frid med detta lif och frijd dfver ett 
tillkommande—s vore allt sagt,—det onda eller det sikallade onda hade en 
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very interesting letter on Goethe’s Faust, on which occasion she 
again finds it necessary to offer her objections to Byron’s Lucifer. 
She rejects Byron’s satanic character because he has something 
of greatness about him even in sorrow and defeat; she accepts 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles because, she insists, though he may 
be wise, he is essentially low and evil. 

... Enanmirkning som jag gjorde var, huru mycket djupare Géthe férstatt det 
Sataniska viisendet in Byron. Dennes Lucifer ir en fallen Engel men stor genom 
sin sorg och i sjelfva sitt uppror.—I oriktigheten af denna skildring ligger mycket 
af det férrvirrande och pligsamma intryck som Cain gir. Mefistofeles ar slug 
som B ...s Lucifer, men tillika brutal, och full af lag lust,—kan ej sorja, kan 
ej alska rent,—en ikta ikta Satan som man miste afsky ur sitt innersta hjerta. 
En melankolisk och stolt satan dras sinnet ovillkorligt till; den hanskrattande 
och svarjande vill man ingenting."* 


In this passage, it is to be noted, Miss Bremer is concerned not 
alone with Byron’s general theory of evil, an essentially ethical 
conception, but likewise with the manner in which he handles 
evil in his portrayal of character, which brings us into the field of 
aesthetic values. Art being, to the Swedish novelist, a representa- 
tion of life, everyday life, usually, im its ideal aspects,’ it follows 


that to touch up evil, making it appear to be the better part, is 
the worst prostitution of the poet’s art. 





Gud hvars rike stod i jemnbredd med det godas. Men nu dr det ej si. I den min 
Meniskan frangir renhetens och kirlekens lagar séndrar hon sig innom sig, 
kommer i oro och vantrefnad med sig sjelf under det hon blir skydd och hatad 
af sina medvarelser. 

“Minniskan gér ondt, (syndar) di hon bryter mot den lag hon ar med- 
veten utaf. Ju klarare denna lag uppgatt for henne ju bestimdare hon vet hvad 
hon bér, ju stérre ir brottets synd.” Jbid., 209. 

18 Tbid., 304. 

19 “Konstnirens sirskilta uppgifter: att troget Atergifva verkligheten i sin 
hvardagsdrigt, att uppenbara den i dess idealiska gestalt, att afbilda dess delar, 
att af manga delar gira helheter, hafva ofta varit imne fér mina half-tankar. 
Det har synts mig att intet konstverk kan i dess hégsta mening vara sként om 
icke den skéna formen uppbires af en evig gudomlig sanning. DA skall Miltons 
>> Paradise Lost<st4 hégre iin Byrons alla verk, La Madonna di San Sisto vara 
mer an Laocoons grupp, Fogelbergs Oden—uttrycket af kraft och vishet—mer 
ain Hogarths karrikatyrer. Jag ville hafva for det skéna, likasom fér det goda, 
en Jakobsstege med en mingd trappsteg fran jorden upp till himlen; men de 
lagsta skulle och prisas som de hégsta hyllas. Att virdera allt, njuta af allt, 
géra rattvisa At allt, deri ser jag hégsta sillhet och en afundsvird férmaga.” 
Ibid., p. 339. 
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Despite these very pronounced objections to the Byronic 
point of view, however, she does not succeed in stamping out 
Byronism completely. To shout out against Byron’s ethics is not 
necessarily to dispel his subtle power over the imagination. The 
deep poetic feeling of Byron, the mystery surrounding his char- 
acter, his physical beauty, his strangely appealing melancholy, 
his passionate outbursts—all of those highly individual romantic 
traits with which the person of Byron had been invested by the 
early nineteenth century imagination of the Continent had a 
peculiar grip on Miss Bremer’s imaginative and emotional being. 
And it is this aspect of Byronism, what might be called ‘‘the 
Byronic character,” that left its undeniable traces on Miss 
Bremer’s novel. 

Unexpectedly enough, it is in the most successful of all of 
Miss Bremer’s novels, Grannarne (1837), that we find the most 
completely delineated Byronic character.*° Bruno, the romantic 
hero of the story, has nearly all of the characteristics of one of 
Byron’s heroes. Incidentally the parallel is strengthened by the 
fact that the early relationship between Bruno and his mother, 
the “‘ma chére mére” of the story, is remarkably parallel in 
several respects with Byron’s own boyhood relations with his 
mother. 

Very early in the novel we are incidentally introduced to 
an old estate, Ramm, deserted now for many years and fallen 
into decay. Mystery surrounds it. Directly, however, we hear 
that Ramm is to have a temporary tenant, “en utlinning, som 
vill jaga hir i trakten.” The story goes on, for the most part in a 
refreshingly light vein, relating the happy commonplaces in a 
well-ordered early nineteenth century, middle class Swedish 
society in the country, broken, however, by constantly recurring 
references, increasingly sinister in their emphasis, to Ramm and 
its mysterious tenant. Soon we come to see Ramm at first hand. 
... Visutto tysta, men lyckliga, och trillan rullade fram pA den jamna viigen. 
Vi foro hemat. 

“Vilken dyster trakt!” sade jag om en stund. “Den liknar ej var dal. Var 
aro vi?”? 

2° The Byron influence in this novel is a commonplace in Fredrika Bremer 
criticism. The only detailed analysis of the subject, however, occurs in Gunnar 
Biller’s “Byron i den svenska litteraturen fére Strandberg” in Samlaren, 33: 
de Argangen (1912), pp. 163-4. I owe something to Biller, but my restatement 
of the problem is for the most part original. 
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“Vi fro nira Ramm!” sade bjorn. “Jag har med flit tagit vigen hiréver fir 
att du skulle se stillet, dir jag tillbragt min ungdom. Jag dr glad att nagon kom- 
mer att bo hir. Det dr ledsamt att se stiillen sta dde, dir manniskor kunde leva 
och njuta livet.” 

“Vem kan riitt njuta livet har, bjorn? Allt ar ju har s4 svart och dystert! 
Denna linga allé ar mérk som ett gravvalv. Och dir, vid dess slut . . . ar det 
huset? Hu! Det ser ut som en urgammal borg, dir spdken grassera.” 

“Och likval har hair varit mycken glidje, mycken lycka, men—det ir 
sant ... mycken sorg ocksa.. .” 

“Har nagon olycka skett har?” 

“Ja...en olycka. . .. Hur det har vaxt igen!” 

“SAsom drret vixer dver slutna sir,” citerade jag. 

“Sant!” sade bjorn, “sant, Gud vare lov! Jag har ej varit hair p4 manga dr 
och kinner knappt igen mig. Och huset . . . hur det har svartnat!”’ 

“Jag forsikrar dig att det spékar har! Jag sAg en liten gra gubbe titta ut 
genom ett fénster.” 

“Térhinda dr den nye invanaren redan kommen.” 

“Ar han ej muntrare in stiillet si. . .” 

Trillan stannade och vi stego ur. Med en viss kinsla av vérdnad och 
fruktan sig jag upp till det priktiga och dystra huset, som med dess stora tre- 
vanings héga fasad med svart torn och tvA med fasaden sammanbyggda stort 
flyglar liknade en uggla, som ruvar pd rov. Den stora porten var Sppen, och av 
en dirifran utgaende hantverkare fingo vi veta, att man som bist héll pa att 
stilla i ordning dir fér den nye invinaren, som vintades inom kort. Vi gingo 
in i huset, och jag blev Sverraskad av rummens storlek och av utsikten pa 
byggningens andra sida. I vinstra flygeln ser man Helga sjé, ja, sjén gar niira 
intill foten av muren, som hir vilar p4 en lag klippa, bekransad av albuskar. 
Vagorna sli mot klippan med ljuvlig musik. I ett av de vackraste rummen at 
denna sida éverraskade mig Asynen av ett stort och praktfullt orgelverk, som 
nyligen tycktes vara hir iordningsatt. 

“Herr Romilly alskar mycket musik,” sade férestandaren fér arbetet, som 
med mycken artighet féljde oss genom rummen. “Vad dr han fér landsman?” 
fragade bjorn. “Portugisare,” blev svaret, “han har varit av Don Miguels parti, 
har senare irvt en farbror i Vastindien och vill, siger man, njuta av sin stora 
férmégenhet i vart land, som nu dr det enda lugna och sikra i hela virlden.”— 
Ar lyckan god, tankte jag, s4 f4 vi sjailva Don Miguel till granne pa Ramm. . . . 

Just som vi kommo ut pd trappan, flég en skock kajor med stort skri ur 
tornet ver vara huvuden inat skogen. 

“Och har har varit s4 glatt, si vackert!” suckade bjorn. “Den var ett hem 
fir ungdom, lekar och liv.” Han suckade Ater.™ 


A couple of days later Fransiska and Bjorn are visiting in the 
home of the von P’s, a family much given to foreign affectations 
and the pose of foreign culture. The conversation proceeds in the 
usual fashion in such circles, when 


*! Grannarne (Stockholm, 1927), pp. 39-41. 
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... n4gon av herrarna nimnde “den nya grannen pi Ramm” (snart blir jag 
trétt vid att héra om den nya grannen), och fru v. P., som syntes vara i en 
slags fruktan att konversationen skulle avstanna, slog sig pA amnet och bear- 
betade det sdlunda: 

“Ack, det lir vara en intressant man, en verklig ‘heros de roman!’ Han 
heter Romanus eller Romulus och Ar italienare av furstlig slakt. Han har mérdat 
sin férsta hustru, sedan enleverat en vacker engelska och rest med henne till 
Amerika. Dar duellerade han med hennes bror och dédade honom, och hans 
alskarinna dog av sorg daréver. Nu reser han kring virlden fér att skingra sin 
sorg och fér att gira gott. Hans vilgérenhet skall vara lika stor som hans fér- 
mégenhet.’ 


Miss Bremer’s realism apparent in the entire episode at the von 
P’s, and finding specific expression in a light, playful irony 
reminiscent of Jane Austen, becomes outright burlesque in the 
passage quoted and reveals incidentally that she is always con- 
scious of the possibility of overdoing her romantic theme. 

Cognizant of the danger as she is, however, she does not avoid 
the pitfall, for the story goes on through incident after incident 
involving itself more and more seriously with an analysis of the 
Bruno complex and a solution of the Bruno problem. We find the 
mysterious stranger very early, as we have noticed, awakening 
the curiosity of the neighborhood by his little courtesies and 
benevolences. It is not long before we find him a visitor at 
Rosenvik, the charming little home of Fransiska and Bjorn 
located very close to Ramm. The conversation leads rather 
harmlessly from item to item until the subject of the slave trade 
is broached. Here Bjorn takes strong issue with de Romilly 
(Bruno’s alias), insisting that a slave trader is a murderer, in fact 
worse than a murderer. 

“En mérdare!” upprepade Ater frimlingen med en krampaktig ryckning 
pi égonbrynen och med en rést s4 dyster, att ovillkorligt allas blickar fastade 
sig pa honom. Hans ansiktes uttryck férindrade sig ater, och lugnt, men all- 
varsamt sade han till Bjorn: “Monsieur, je pense inti¢rement comme vous.” 
Hirefter teg han, satt stilla forsiinkt i sig och tycktes ej mera giva akt pa 


samtalet, som Jean-Jacques nu med sin vanliga litthet hade fért pa andra 
aimnen. 

Om en stund tog herr de Romilly avsked. Jag kinde en lattnad, nar han 
var borta, och likval sig jag ovillkorligt efter honom, med ett begir att dnnu 
se en skymt av denna dystert skéna bild. Jag kunde ej tainka pA annat hela den 
aftonen. Det férsta intryck han ger, ir det av mycken enkelhet och tillika 
mycken kraft. Han paminner om ett sként 4skmoln. Han ar mycket stor, av en 


® Ibid., pp. 45-6. 
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stark kroppsbyggnad, snarare fet in mager. Ansiktet ar starkt och manligt, 
firgen mycket mérk. Nigra irr, liksom av sabelhugg, mysspryda honom ej. 
Ogonen syntes mig skifta i svart och brandgult. Ibland se de icke upp p4 langa 
stunder, fiven nar munnen talar; ibland Ater fasta de sig med en blick, si skarp 
och genomtringande, att man ovillkorligt mdste sli ned sina. Dessa underliga 
och hastiga skiftningar finnas fiven i hans riést, och jag undrar om de ej ga 
djupare. Nagot hos honom som synes mig olycksbidande, emedan jag anmirkt 
samma egenhet hos ett par mycket passionsfulla miniskor, ar pi hans tinning 
en Ader, som har fullkomligt skapnaden av en Askvigg, sirdeles di den fir ett 
dgonblick sviiller starkt. Hans visen tyckte jag for Svrigt om; det ir fullkomligt 
enkelt, utanskymt av tvingeller ansprik av ndgot slag, och likval har han ingen- 
ting Sppet, ingentingsom bjuder fértroende. Men om dessa underliga dgon skulle 
fiistas pA nagon i kirlek, om denna rést skulle tala alskande . . . da tror jag, att 
de voro farliga. Overhuvud har jag ej sett nigon, som si liknar en hemlighet. 
Jag kinner bade stor lust och en viss fruktan fér att komma battre underfund 
med den.” 


This portrait of Bruno is unusually faithful to its Byronic model, 
especially in the qualities of mind and spirit as suggested by 
exterior description of person. Phrases such as “denna dystert 
skéna bild,” “férsta intryck . . . av mycken enkelhet och tillika 
mycken kraft,” “han paminner om ett sként 4skmoln,” “hans 
visen... ar fullkomligt enkelt, utan skymt av tvang eller 


ansprak av ndgot slag,” and “éfverhuvud har jag ej sett nagon, 
som sd liknar en hemlighet” are thoroughly in the By:vnic 
style. They remind of such lines as 


That man of loneliness and mystery, 
Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to sigh. 


High passion, deep melancholy, striking beauty of person, a 
mysterious past—these are the qualities that are characteristic 
of Bruno; and they are the traits all Europe had come to associ- 
ate with the Byronic hero. 

The element of the mysterious past of de Romilly comes to be 
the centre around which the unravelling of the plot of the story 
revolves. The supposed Portuguese adventurer, we come to 
discover in due course of time, is none other than the brother of 
Bjorn and son of “‘ma chére mére.”’ Years before our story be- 
gins, when yet a very young man, his impulsive nature had led 
him into contracting gambling debts which, in a weak moment, 
he sought to pay off by stealing a sum of money from “ma 
chére mére.”” Upon the discovery of the theft and the proof being 


% Ibid., pp. 88-89. 
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at hand that young Bruno, the darling of his mother, had been 
the thief, a violent scene follows in which the equally passionate 
natures of mother and son engage in a fearful verbal combat. 
Bruno is banished from the household, presumably forever, and 
as the years pass on, and nothing is heard from him, it is taken 
for granted that he no longer lives. Meantime he entered upon 
the desperate life of an adventurer, finally coming to follow the 
slave-trade, which in the course of time netted him sufficient 
wealth so that he could return to his boyhood country and pose 
as a foreign person of consequence and wealth. His purpose in 
this return was to seek forgiveness at the hands of “ma chére 
mére,”’ a purpose which our novelist allows to be fulfilled after 
more violent scenes. We need exclude only the forgiveness motif 
from this tale and we have a story thoroughly in the Byronic 
manner. 

The far-flung travels of Bruno the adventurer give Miss 
Bremer an excellent opportunity to include in her story the 
romantic writer’s notorious weakness for the exotic. The element 
reveals itself incidentally in the person of Bruno, but it is pro- 
vided most strikingly in Grannarne in the person of Hagar, one 
time oriental mistress of Bruno who had followed him to the 
North. She is still violently in love with him, and upon discover- 
ing that he had tired of her love and is now determined to turn 
to one of the simple daughters of the North, she is thrown into an 
extreme passion of jealousy and tries to wreck the marriage plans 
of Bruno. She is finally brought to her own deathbed, however, 
as an accidental consequence of one of her machinations intended 
for the harm of others, and characteristically enough in Fredrika 
Bremer’s novels we find the incongruous spectacle of the intense- 
ly passionate spirit of the oriental pagan lover seeking humble 
forgiveness at the hands of a Christian God. 

If we except the Bruno element in Grannarne, no doubt the 
most clearly marked Byronic passage in Fredrika Bremer’s 
novels is the Don Juan episode in Nima (1835). Artificial and 
labored as Nina is throughout its nearly nine hundred pages, the 
Don Juan episode, perhaps one should call it interlude, stands 
out as one of the most unfortunate patches in the whole fabric of 
artificiality. The episode plays no essential part in the progress 
of the plot or the development of character. It is merely an aside, 
and an aside that has no aesthetic virtues within itself. It is ap- 
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parent from Miss Bremer’s approach to this passage that she is 
using the episode merely as an excuse to offer in the novel her 
reaction toward the questionable morality of the Don Juan type. 
... Skén dr qviillen. Vinden har slutat att svinga om med blommorna och 
léfven. Stilla hvilar den nu och sofver i lunden. Men dnnu sjunga foglarne ett 
afsked till den sjunkande solen. Ninas tjusande sylfidiska gestalt svifvar om i 
valsen. Den som fér henne med siillsynt behag, ir en bildskén ung man, med 
Apollos drag och Amors leende. Hvad heter han? Vi vilja kalla honom Don Juan. 
Hvad dr att mirka om Don Juan? Att han ir hjelten i Byrons langsta poem, 
kusin till Richardsons Lovelace, och lik honom beryktad fér sina segrar hos de 
svaga af kinet, och fdljaktligen, efter vissa tinkares utsago, en afgjord gunstling 
hos alla fruntimmer. 

Heliga Clarissa! Aurora Raby, du skénaste stjernbild som Byron kallat 
upp pa sin stormiga himmel! I era namn, och i era férebilders, protestera vi mot 
detta inskrinkta omdéme, och férklara, att dessa tinkare ha blott kant qvinnan 
i stora stiider, och re’n férderfvad af verlden, ej sidan hon fr i sin sanning,—i 
sin egentlighet.™ 


With this prefatory ultimatum, strongly didactic in nature and 
thoroughly characteristic of Fredrika Bremer when she comes to 
treat of any subject upon which she feels strongly (and mis- 
representation of women was a sensitive matter with her), we 
are led into the Don Juan episode proper. Don Juan, physically 
very handsome, with a delicate beauty of feature, temperamen- 
tally vivacious and tender by turns, and gifted with a divine 
musical ability, is brought into the story, somewhat mysteri- 
ously, as a hanger-on at a bathing place whither the family of 
Nina, together with friends and relatives, had betaken itself. 
After a little incident of a distinctly pastoral turn between 
Nina and Don Juan, which is chiefly remarkable for a truly 
poetic touch in a thoroughly artificial content, the reader is led 
back into the centre of things at the bathing place. Don Juan is 
called upon to provide music. 

. .. Han lat ej linge be sig, tog emot en guitarre af grefvinnan Natalies hander, 
satte sig pA en mossig sten och preluderade. Han var vacker att se, der han satt, 
med det skéna hufvudet tankfullt nedbéjdt, aftonvinden lyftande sakta pA de 
mérka Byronska lockarne, under det handen, hvit och mjuk, eldigt flég éfver 
stringarne. Han sjéng, och allt var 6ra. Skénare hade ingen hért. Det var en 
vild romans om olycklig karlek. Der var passion, brott, vild lycksalighet, van- 
sinne, déd! Blek blef singaren af sina toner. Bleka voro Ahérarne. Rysningar 


genomilade dem, och sympatetiska darrningar susade afven i triden. Allt teg i 
en slags hipenhet, under det de sista afbrutna melankoliska ackorderna, lika 


* Nina (Stockholm, 1835), pp. 298-99. 
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dédssuckar, svifvade bort. Da fiastade Juan en ling, flammande blick p4 Nina. 
Tonerna blefvo ljufva, smiltande, liksom druckna af tjusning. Juan besjéng den 
lyckliga kirleken, den fria, paradisiska, sidan Albano och Correggio mAlat 
den. I Ninas brést darrade hittills férstummade striingar. Aning och laingtan, 
ett oaindligt ve, och ett oiindligt val, fattade henne. Var det afgrunden, var det 
himmelen som ville Sppna sig fér henne?—hon visste det ej. Hon hade velat dé 
i denna stund, och likvil hade hon aldrig, sisom nu, anat lifvets rikedom, lifvets 
fullhet. 


It would perhaps be difficult to find in the whole range of Swed- 
ish literature a lyric passage more pronouncedly Byronic in its 
high descriptive coloring and its surge and re-surge of musical 
movement from the wild passion of outlaw love to the tender 
pathos of the pastoral idyll. Nina is strangely affected; so is the 
rest of the company—with two exceptions. Fréken Greta, as 
might be expected, and Baron H. are the two characters by 
whom Miss Bremer, ina manner suggestive of the irony of Jane 
Austen, applies to the romantic spell-binding of young Don 
Juan the method of reductio ad absurdum. 

... Vikunna ej, min lasare, draga ut pA tiden med att géra reda fér alla intryck 
af sngen. Stor ar singens makt! stérre dock sémnens,—Atminstone i var litet 
tunga Nord. Fréken Greta var den férsta att géra denna anmirkning, och sade 
i det hon giispande vinde sig till baron H. “Det har dr alltfér bra, men ej bra nog 
for att lata oss sitta har hela natten. Hér baron! lat oss géra hvad som bittre ir. 
Lat oss gi hem!” Baron H. svarade pa ett sprik, for Fréken Greta alldeles 
obegripligt, och oméjligt fér henne att férklara férrain hon blef varse att han 
—sof! Han lag der i det gréna grisset, med Sppet brést, och det Sppna, glada, 
nagot Bachus-lika ansigtet vindt emot himmelen i drémmande férnéjlighet.* 


Later Don Juan is drawn into the story again, under even more 
artificial circumstances than here, and at this time a touch of 
melodrama is added. As the curtain falls on this occasion, how- 
ever, he disappears from the stage as mysteriously as he had en- 
tered upon it. The reader is thankful. 

A couple of incidental manifestations of Byronic characteriza- 
tion in Fredrika Bremer remain to be mentioned. Biller has al- 
ready called attention to Elisabeth in Familjen H (1831) as 
representing “dessa lidelsefulla och olyckliga varelser, inom 
hvilkas brést hvilfva sig ‘6msom himmel och helvete’.’* I 
would like to call attention to another, Sarah, the unfortunate 


%% Ibid., 304-6. 
* Gunnar Biller, “Byron i den svenska litteraturen fére Strandberg” in 
Samlaren, 33: de Argingen (1912), p. 164. 
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orphan child adopted by the Frank family in Hemmet (1839). 
She has very strongly marked Byronic traits in the morbid vio- 
lence of her temperament and theexotic nature of her beauty. The 
intensity of her love for a ne’er-do-well artist, the uncontrolled 
moods of melancholy, and the deep-seated feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with “things as they are’’ led her to leave the friendly roof 
of her parents by adoption and elope with her artist lover. The 
adventure is a sordid one, of course, and Sarah finds her way back 
home some years later a broken woman, both in body and spirit, 
to leave in the care of the Franks a daughter born of the unfortu- 
nate wedlock. 

It would seem rather apparent from the preceding discussion 
that Miss Bremer’s art had not profited from its indebtedness to 
three of the characteristically English romantic strains, over- 
wrought sentimentalism, melodramatic Ossianism, and exotic 
Byronism. Her attempt to insinuate these elements into the 
characteristic mould of her own genius has been almost invari- 
ably an unhappy one, the resultant being in each case forced 
and artificial. This falsity of tone is instinctively sensed by 
even the general reader of delicate aesthetic tastes, and it is 
easily traceable to its specific sources by the close scholar. 
In the matter of Gothicism, the fourth of the English strains 
we were to study, she reveals a more balanced taste and a far 
more independent literary judgment. She had been conscious, 
we have seen, of the pitfalls of Byronism, yet she had fallen into 
them; she likewise recognized the possible artistic seductions of 
Gothic romance, but in this case she never allows herself to be 
ensnared. 

Miss Bremer had read in early years her fill of romantic fic- 
tion, finding in its very excesses a seemingly natural escape from 
an otherwise too sternly disciplined existence.”” To Fanny Bur- 
ney’s novels and those of Richardson had been added several of 
Scott. The evidence we have seems to indicate that it is particu- 
larly in the historical romances of “the Wizard of the North” 
that the Gothic element makes its impact upon her artistic con- 
sciousness, though it is probable that several features inherent in 
the Gothic novel, such as mysterious abductions of fair heroines 


27 Cf. my article in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxx 
(April, 1931), 228-229. 
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by sinister heroes, had already come to her through the earlier 
English novelists.2* We have already seen that Miss Bremer had 
the closest of psychological affinities with the sentimental strain 
in the English fiction of the eighteenth century. The psychologi- 
cal assumptions, however, that in mid-eighteenth English fiction 
produced the vogue of sentimentalism in Richardson, Sterne, 
and Henry MacKenzie, later in the century led to the vogue of 
sensationalism in the horror romance of Walpole, Ann Radcliffe, 
and “Monk” Lewis. Interestingly enough, while Miss Bremer 
accepts the former she rejects the latter. Yet she does not reject 
the latter entirely. The mystery element, so typical of the Gothic 
romance, is not utterly discountenanced, as is apparent in Gran- 
narne, the best of Miss Bremer’s novels; but with horror mystery, 
which is after all the essence of the Gothic romance, she will 
have nothing to do. In Scott the Gothic romance turns from 
horror as its essence to antiquarianism and the picturesque in 
history. If Miss Bremer can be said to be impatient with horror 
romance, she is indifferent toward antiquarian romance. Her 
complete lack of interest in antiquarian pursuits is strikingly at- 
tested by the fact that while at her Norwegian retreat, Tomb, an 
esiate rich in materials of antiquarian lore, she fills page after 
page of correspondence with enthusiastic ejaculations over her 
own simple little workroom (‘‘fagelkammerse’’) and the lonely 
grandeur of the Norwegian landscape whilst hardly a word is 
breathed about the romantic past of the Tomb estate.”® 


*8T refer to such abduction episodes as those in Clarissa Harlowe, Sir 
Charles Grandison, and Camilla, not to mention the constant recurrence of the 
motif in later fiction, particularly the Gothic romance both in England and on 
the Continent. 

29 Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud offer the following information: “Den gamla 
girdens skatter omtalas innu med beundran af dem, som varit dir pa grefvinnan 
Sommerhielms tid. Till praktvaningen, dit man kom fran >>stenkammerset>>, 
hérde dens. k. >>dstersalen>> med ett rikhaltigt portrittgalleri af gardens agare 
ainda fran 1600-talet och deras sliktingar. De éfriga rummen dir hade viig- 
garna betickta med goda kopparstick, bland dem en mingd portritt af ryktbara 
personer fran slutet af 1700-talet. Mest omtalad var dock husets utomordent- 
liga rikedom pa silfver, samladt genom flera generationer och mirkt med de 
olika agarnes vapen. Nar det var fest p& Tomb, blinkte silfverservisen pa 
bordet, och de héga armstakarna speglade sig i >>bordlépare>> af spegelglas, 
infattadt i silfver.” Fredrika Bremer, 1, 255. 

To all of this Miss Bremer was indifferent. How different would have been 
Scott’s reaction! 
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Fru von P’s gossipy mystery mongering rattle, on an occa- 
sion noted above,*® with regard to Herr de Romilly, a typical 
héros de roman, provides us with one of the incidental evidences 
of Miss Bremer’s sanity of judgment with reference to the ex- 
cesses of the Gothic romance. The passage is remarkable for a 
concentration of Gothic detail presented in a distinctly mock 
heroic manner. We have in it the sinister hero of noble birth. 
Our hero, who had murdered his first wife, has abducted a beau- 
tiful English girl with whom he has disappeared to foreign parts. 
Later we find that he has murdered a brother of the girl in a 
duel; and finally, upon the death of the girl, occasioned by her 
sorrow over the murdered brother, he shows signs of repentance 
and now desires to employ his ill-got gains in charitable enter- 
prises. The story is related with due volubility by Fru von P. 
Whereupon, writes Fransiska, the little wife with the realistic 
temper, “Jag gapade—och flydde!” The words represent, no 
doubt, Miss Bremer’s own feelings exactly. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the success of the story that follows, this irony is short 
lived, for within a very few pages the reader is weltering in the 
mazes of Byronism, certainly a closely related romantic strain. 

Two more extended examples of burlesque of the Gothic re- 
main to be examined. One of them occurs in Nina.* The passage, 
a fairly long one, is basically an elaborate piece of crude domestic 
horseplay with a liberal admixture of the romantic mystery 
motif characteristic of the Gothic tale. The occasion of the pas- 
sage is one of the many artificially injected excursion episodes 
strewn so liberally through the ill-constructed novel. Fréken 
Greta and her two friends, Fréken Clara and Baron H., had ac- 
cepted an invitation to be entertained for a few days by the 
Countess Dowager Nordstjerna, aunt of Fréken Greta and 
otherwise, though of a strange and original temperament, a very 
agreeable person. Upon their arrival at the Countess Dowager’s 
estate they were welcomed “‘i den priktiga férstugan . . . af de 
nio muserna, som med Medusae-anleten och koeffurer stodo 
emellan de korinthiska pelarne, och spelade med eldgafflar och 
eldskyflar pa kopparpannor och kastruller, under det de sjéngo 
en chér...’”’ This unusual form of welcome set the tone for 


%° Cf. pp. 106-7. 
* Nina (Stockholm, 1835), Férra afdelningen, pp. 332-362. 
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the wierd round of entertainment which was to follow. Already 
before dinner the mystery motif was ushered in when the guests 
were duly told by the Countess Dowager herself of the ghostly 
visitation which had become a tradition on her estate. 


. .. Historien om en skén flicka, som fér 200 r tillbaka har blifvit vigd nattetid 
och i hemlighet, vid borgherrn, och sedan blifvit bragt om lifvet af hennes ire- 
lystna och himdfulla mor, gjorde en hemsk verkan, sirdeles vid tilligget att den 
nattliga vigselscenen finnu ibland upprepades och sdgs af innevanarne i slottet. 
Det tycktes—sade grefvinnan—sadsom ville de ailskande dermed Annu pa jorden 
férklara deras trotts mo: den ohyggliga gerning som skiljde dem 4t . . . 


More horseplay characterized the dinner, Fréke:, Greta, for 
example, being provided with a white piece of marble instead 
of an egg. The worthy Fréken, already sufficiently irritated by 
what she considered the childish crudity of her aunt’s tricks, 
became positively exasperated when, upon retiring, she broke 
three fresh eggs which had been placed in her bed! Meantime 
Baron H. had found crabs as his bedfellows. Then, as the night 
progressed, the inevitable occurred—the ghostly visitors ap- 
peared, first privately and separately to Fréken Greta and Baron 
H., and later to the pair together with Clara when they all 
chanced to come together out in the vast hall-way. The strange 
wedding act followed. 


... Vid utgingen fran korridoren befunno sig de vandrande helt ofértinkt i en 
liten grillerad loge, hvarifrin de med éfverraskning férnummo féljande upp- 
triide. De sAgo sig i ett stort, hvalfdt kapell, vackert men svagt eklaireradt med 
nigra lampor, hvilka kastade ett dystert sken pd de med scharlakansréda 
draperier behingda viggarne. Gamla vapen, urgamla taflor och bilder, fére- 
stillande dystra scener ur den korsfistes lif, skymtade hemska fram deremellan. 
Bankarne ner i kyrkan voro tomma, men framfér altaret som var priktigt 
upplyst af tva héga silfverarmstakar, stod ordrlig en Aldrig prestman i en 
gammaldags skrud. Sa orérlig stod han att han mera liknade en bild, an en 
lefvande menniska. Orgeln brusade doft, de osynliga singarne uppsinde deras 
héga harmoniska “gloria?” 

Hela denna scen var underlig, skén, men hemsk; den liknade en skuggornas 
gudstjenst. Snart lifvades den, utan att dock mera synas vara af denna verlden. 
Sakta, stumt och valnadslikt skred ett underligt tag in i kyrkan. Blek och skén, 
klidd i den adla drigt som tillhérde adelsjungfrur pA 1600-talet, svifvade en 
ung flicka fram, ledd af en Aldrig fru, styf, sminkad och priktig,—sisom vi 
iinnu kunna skdda pd manget gammalt portritt se’n denna tid.—Dem filjde 
tva sirliga brudtirnor. PA samma ging gingo fram tvenne stAtliga riddare, en 
yngre och en dldre, bida i praktfulla hégtidsklider. Dem féljde tva vackra 
ungersvenner. Snart skiljde sig den unge riddaren och den unga tirnan fran de 
éfriga och triidde framfér altaret. De andra stillde sig omkring dem, allt ljud- 
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lést, lAngsamt, och med det bleka allvar pA deras ansigten som vi kunna fér- 
moda hos dem som gjort bekantskap med grafven. Men i brudparets dgon 
brann dnnu den flamma som ej déden kan slicka, ej grafven férkolna. De 
iilskande stodo framfér altaret, och den presterliga bildstoden lifvades plét- 
sligt. Singen tystnade, och med lag hégtidlig rést férrittade presten vigseln. 
Nistan andlis af spiind uppmirksamhet, lyssnade fréken Greta fir att {4 héra 
de kontraherandes namn, men fafangt; de uttalades sA sakta att de ej hunno 
hennes dra. Likvil ville det tyckas fréken Greta att bade brudparets och brud- 
skarans ansigten voro henne bekanta. Efter vigselns slut bérjade den skéna 
singen Anyo. Baron H. och Clara—bida sanna musikilskare—voro i tredje 
himmelen. Afven fréken Greta var rérd och dessutom intagen af det vackra, 
antika skddespelet, som férekom henne allt mindre och mindre spdklikt. Alla 
tre voro si upptagna af hvad de hérde och sdgo, att de ej ett dgonblick tinkte 
pa att for hvarann férklara scenen i korridoren. Men nu tagade brudskaran ur 
kyrkan, tyst och langsamt som den intagat. Musiken dog bort i en ljuflig har- 
moni. Snart var allt éde och tyst. Lampornas flammor ffven tycktes blekna. 
“Lat oss ej sitta hir, baron, tills ljusen slockna. Jag kan ej siiga det vore roligt 
sitta hir i mérkret bland deras gamla riddare... 


Such a mysterious funereal scene is sufficiently familiar to stu- 
dents of the Gothic romance to leave little doubt as to its source. 
The realist, Miss Bremer, however, does not leave us long under 
its counterfeit spell. Fréken Greta, Clara, and Baron H. have no 
sooner recovered from the effects of the ghostly bridal ceremony 
than they hear the happy music of a dance and find themselves 
in a large room of the castle at one end of which sit the bride and 
groom under a silken canopy, fronted by ‘the bridal train in a 
semicircle, and out on the floor, in the centre, a group of men and 
women are engaged in a wild, fantastic torch dance, 


ej den afart At hvilken man stundom giispar p4 Stockholms slott, men en ikta, 
ursprunglig, sidan den, inspirerad af Sivas dyrkan uppsprang i de Indiska 
offernatterne, full af eld, behag och mangfald. 


From this point on the Gothic burlesque, held in abeyance dur- 
ing the period of the bridal ceremony, is carried to its most ludi- 
crous extreme. The dance becomes wilder and wilder; even Clara 
and Baron H., normally very clear-headed mortals, cannot with- 
stand the spirit of the occasion. 


... Clara dansar, grater, skrattar, férlorar hufvudet, tappar sina skor. Fack- 
lorna flamma och gnistra fér hennes dgon. Afven baron H. figurerar for henne, 
och baron H——-s rockskért str i ljusan laga. Lisare! se ej pA ljuset i fréken 
Gretas hand! Jag bedyrar att ej videlden kom derifrin. Vid férsta kinslan af 
hetta gér baron H. ett spring hégt i luften. Hans andra “mouvemang” dr en 
sats i golfvet som kommer hela rummet att skilfva. “Eld! eld!” ropa nagra; 
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“vatten! vatten!” andra. “Clara!” ropade fréken Greta med stark och klar 
stimma, ty hon blef nu varse hennes vadliga beligenhet. Fér sent! baron H——s 
eld hade meddelat sig och flammade upp i hennes litta kladning. Den hungriga 
lagan slinger ut sina eldtungor i alla viderstreck och tinder flor efter flor, 
klidning efter klidning. Besinningslés sjunker Clara i sin vans armar, hvilka 
fast och radigt omsluta henne. Brinnande och skrikande springa danserskorna 
kring rummet. Facklorna kastas hit och dit. Gardiner och sofftiicken brinna. 
I furier och hellveten, hvilken syn! hvilka rop! Eld! eld! vatten, vatten! Stund 
af fasa och af adel himnd! Baron H. springer upp, fattar singvirmaren, gémd 
i vran och témmer dess innehAll Sfver fréken Greta, som re’n, ehuru med egen 
fara, lyckats att sliicka elden i Claras klider. Stétt éfver den onéddiga duschen, 
kan fréken Greta afven i denna stund ej afhilla sig att saga: “innan ni drinker 
folk, baron, s4 se efter om det behéfs!” Fréken Greta hade ritt, det behdfdes ej 
har, men férskrickelse och Adel ifver hade férblindat baron H. Och de andra 
olyckliga, brinnande, springande, skrikande—skola de ohjelpligt férgAs?! Goda 
forsyn! Deux battanger springer upp; en buffet visar sig betickt af balar, 
buteljer och skAlar. O! punsch, bischoff, 51 och mandelmjélk! harda dro era éden! 
] stillet att njutas och prisas af odlade gommar, maste ni spillas fér att sliicka 
on ociviliserad eld! Allt nog: nédviandigheten bjuder och dryckerna strémma, 
balarne témmas, damerna dana, flammorna slockna; flod af eau de cologne; 
allman uppstAndelse; man tréstar och man térstar; glacer dtersté, de kyla, 
laska, vederqvicka; man férklarar, man lyckénskar, man skrattar; spékeri och 
vigselakt upplysas; det férra ar fiktion, det sednare verklighet; brud och brud- 
gum presenteras, igenkinnas och gratuleras; allmiin vinlighet och munterhet. 
Blott emellan baron H. och fréken Greta har den dubbla scenen med siing- 
virmaren 4stadkommit en atmosfer a la glace, som hotar att emellan dem 
grundligga ett i haf. 


The student of the eighteenth century English novel is inevit- 
ably reminded of Fielding in reading this heroic katastrof with its 
happy outcome. The broadness of its humor, the dominance of 
the purely physical in its action, and above all the unrestrained 
quality of its high comedy are those of the author of Tom Jones 
and Joseph Andrews. The fact that Miss Bremer had read the 
English master of realistic comedy during her stay at Christian- 
stad in 1831 may not be without significance. Ten years later 
she recollects Parson Adams under the most unexpected of cir- 
cumstances.” 

The third striking example in Miss Bremer of burlesque or 
parody of the Gothic occurs in Familjen H (1829), the first 
of her pieces to which the name “novel” might be attached. It 
is in this story that she identifies Scott with the Gothic romance. 
Inasmuch as Familjen H is not readily available to the 


® Cf. Brev, m1, 154, 
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average scholar, even in Sweden, I will quote the passage in 
question entire. In the course of the narrative the family about 
whom the story centers moves from the city to Thorsborg, 


éfverstens fidernegods, dit vi anlinde i medio af Maj mdnad. 

Hade jag en droppa af den vena, som, uppsprungen frin Walter Scotts 
blickhorn, spridt sig kring ‘allo land’ och med historiskt, antiqvariskt black 
fuktat hundra férfattares pennor—sa skulle jag nu géra en driplig beskrifning 
af det stAtliga slottet Thorsborg, bygdt under tretiodriga kriget af en hégsint 
och hégittad fru, pa en tid af nio mAnader, med murar s4 bastanta som datidens 
sinnen, och blyrutor si smd, som upplysningens dagrar i tidhvarfvets kloster- 
gang. Jag skulle séga, huru fru Barbro Akesdotter till Goholm och Hedesé, 
amiralskan Stjernbjelke (hvars pi Thorsborg innu befintliga portratt utvisar 
en stolt och amper qvinna), for att éfverraska sin i Tyskland for frihetens sak 
stridande make, uppreste denna ddla byggnad, pa en héjd der den star i furst- 
lig storhet, beherrskande omitliga Aker- och angsfilt pd flera fjerdingsvigs 
afstand, och huru hon vid sin hjeltes ankomst til! fiidernehemmet lat tainda 
ljus i alla slottets fénster fér att fértjusa eller fértrolla hans égon. Jag skulle 
afven hviska om, att detta ej larer hafva lyckats, och att traditionen sqvallrar 
om, det han grufligen férargade sig 6fver denna fru Barbros gerning. Jag skulle 
vidare férmila ndgot om de 4ttlingars dden, som senare vistats pi godset, 
hvaribland ndgon, som blifvit begifvad med skaldeférmaga, sig till Aminnelse, 
oss till uppbyggelse, ristat pA en ruta, dnnu i slottssalen befintlig i Sfverste 
H——s tid: 

‘Fréken Sigrid med sin soop 
Aro bada stora tok.’ 


Och da jag pa tidens strém anlindt ner till vara dagars pi medeltidens 
utbrinda vulkaner anlagda hvilorum, skulle jag, vandrande omkring bland 
dessa, forska efter lavastrémmens lemningar, och i minnets urnor samla askan 
efter de slocknade eldarna, stré den ut i dessa blad och—det vill saga, (fér att 
tala litet mindre férblommeradt)—jag skulle. beritta om alla de Aldriga 
harnesk, hjelmar och spjut som Annu férvarades pA Thorsborg och hvilka 
kornett Carl med sirdeles 6mhet omfattade, . . . om blodiga klader, varjor, 
mérdarkulor m. m., och nimna bland de fredliga minnen den med tusende 
trifigurer inlagda dérren till Gustaf den andra Adolfs sofrum, frin fordna 
herrgirdsbyggningen ditflyttad: om den ofantliga salen med golfvet af ekrutor 
och eksparrar i taket: om fru Barbros portritt, der hon sitter med murslef i 
handen, om hennes spinnrock m. m., och fér att ej glémma saltet i soppan, 
skulle jag beraitta om de spékaktigheter, som radde i slottet, och dem ingen var 
si utsatt att fornimma som magistern. Han hérde ofta rysliga ]jud—blandning 
af trumpetklang och vargtjut; han hérde huru det nattetid tassade helt sakta 
omkring i biljardsalen, huru bollarne rullade, sma klockorna ringde m. m. Jag 
skulle saga, huru folket i huset vial visste om en valnad som spatserade utan 
hufvud i den stora eksalen om mAnljusa qvillar, och huru ganska ofta midt i 
morka natten ljus plétsligt strélade fram ur alla fénster, och huru ingen fanns 
som ej hade hért soffor, bord och stolar med fasligt buller dragas af och an i de 
rum, der ingen menniska fanns . . . och att sjelfva hennes nad . . . hu! men jag 
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bérjar bli helt hemsk sjelf .. . och inser nu klart, huru jag blott fatt formiga 
att med vanligt blick skildra vanliga och hvardagliga ting,—finner det sAledes 
tryggare och trevligare att tala om, hur sm paltarne, lyckliga dfver all beskrif- 
ning att vara pd landet, sprungo omkring och tullrade om i de gropar och ten- 
hégar, som voro lemningar efter den gamla herrgirdsbyggningen, sékte skatter 
och funno—fullvifvor. 

Huru Julie, sjelf like en sommarfigel, sprang efter de vingade syskonvar- 
elserna, trotsande sin fistman att springa fatt pa henne, till dess hon mirkte, 
att det just icke var virdt, ty han gjorde sig aldrig si mycket besvir. ‘Det ar 
for varmt.’* 


A careful reading of this passage will reveal that the author 
has omitted hardly a single item characteristic of the stock ma- 
chinery of the Gothic romance as it was inherited by Scott from 
the hands of Horace Walpole, Clara Reeve, Ann Radcliffe, and 
“Monk” Lewis. Antique portraits, ancient coats of mail, hel- 
mets, and spears, the bloody clothes of murder victims, ornate 
secret panels, and, “fdr att ej glémma saltet i soppan,” the 
ghostly visitors in the haunted castle—the list is wellnigh com- 
plete. Miss Bremer is mistaken, we now know, when she refers 
to such material as “uppsprungen fran Walter Scott’s blick- 
horn,” for early forms of the Gothic romance can be traced defi- 
nitely in the novel at least as far back as The Castle of Otranto 
(1764), not to mention the funereal poetry of the forties of the 
same century; but she is right, in the next breath, when she inti- 
mates that it is from Scott’s pen that this type of romance 
“spridt sig kring ‘allo land’ och med historiskt-antiqvariskt 
black fuktat hundra férfattares pennor.” She is by no means, of 
course, the only cultured reader on the Continent who, in the 
years immediately after Scott’s sensational appearance in Euro- 
pean letters, failed to remember (if, indeed, they had every 
known) that the Scottish novelist was, in one sense at least, the 
peak of a movement, and not its starting point. 

This is a matter of detail, however, that is relatively unimpor- 
tant. The important thing to keep in mind with regard to Fred- 
rika Bremer and the Gothic romance is that her essential real- 
ism found nothing of appeal in the stock machinery of the horror 
novel. In her case, as in that of Jane Austen earlier,™ the mate- 
rials of Gothic romance can only be the objects of satire. Jane 

% Famillen H—— (Stockholm, 1841), 4th ed., Sednare afdelningen, pp. 
129-32. 
*T refer to Northanger Abbey. 
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Austen’s satire is on the whole more subtle, taking the form of 
her characteristic irony, while Miss Bremer’s method is that of 
burlesque, oftentimes broad, sometimes even childishly crude. 
The impersonal objectivity of Miss Austen’s analysis of human 
foibles is not a gift that Miss Bremer had. She was too essentially 
human herself, as was the case with Fielding, to remain merely 
the spectator of human actions, even those of her characters. 
And it is this essential humanity in Fredrika Bremer that brings 
on that inner restlessness which finally drives her from the world 
of creative art out into the world of social reform. Reality, not 
art, becomes the final haven of her soul. 

My earlier paper on the English influences in Fredrika Bremer 
suggested a strong skepticism regarding the usual attributions of 
marked English indebtednesses in her art. In the present paper I 
have sought, however, to analyze in some detail the specific Eng- 
lish influences that seem to me to be actual in that art. Actual as 
these are, I nevertheless feel that they are quite incidental and 
in no real sense affected her general method as a novelist.” Her 
method, it seems to me, is essentially original. It is important, 
however, as I have previously indicated, to distinguish carefully 
between influences on her art, the technique of her novel, and 
influences on her content, the subject matter and the themes 
of her novel. Anglo-Saxon social reform ideas, it is sufficiently 
clear, provided the impetus that finally drove Miss Bremer, with 
her native human sympathies, into the life of a social reformer. 
More than that: these ideas were largely instrumental in giving 
form to her specific program in the field of social reform. 

Social reform doctrine, however, did not immediately become 
an obvious theme in her novels. Both her novels and her letters 
attest the fact that these tendencies took shape gradually. The 
Tendenz element, it is true, is never wholly missing in her novels, 
but early in her career as a novelist it is relatively submerged in 
the story, and it is not until the publication of Syskonlif (1848) 
that it emerges sufficiently to justify the classification of her 
story as a social reform novel. Hertha (1856) is a Tendenzroman 
pure and simple. In the two earliest novels, Familjen H 
(1829) and Presidentens Déttrar (1834) we find some incidental 
problems, chiefly the character studies in Elisabet and Edla, 


* A later paper will attempt a general analysis of her method. 
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two misunderstood young women of deep, morbid, and, at 
times, violent natures. These character studies are largely per- 
sonal, however, in fact autobiographical, for Miss Bremer ad- 
mits that there is much of her own early strivings against 
an unfortunate environment in these two characterizations. It is 
in Nina that we first find unmistakable traces of the Tendenzro- 
man. The problem of the novel is that of suffering in human life. 
Miss Bremer admits in her correspondence that Edla, who has 
been carried over from Presidentens Déttrar, 
har uppfattat kristendomens dystra sida; hennes lésen dr: lidande, strid, och 
férsakelse. Herder L. [in the novel, Edward Hervey], min priist och min hjiilte, 
ar vind At solsidan; hans lisen dr: kirlek och gliidje. Men han bir sitt kors som 
en kristen.*® 
Interestingly enough it is Edla’s dark fanaticism, rather than 
Hervey’s basic optimism, that becomes the victorious protagon- 
ist in this novel, an interpretation of life that Miss Bremer 
later came to regret. Central as the problem element is in this 
story, however, it is to be noted that the problem here is a philo- 
sophic and religious one. For the strictly social problem we must 
seek elsewhere in Miss Bremer’s work. In Hemmet (1839) we 
come upon it; and the problem, that of the independence of 
women, is one of the central ideas in Miss Bremer’s later social 
reform program. Nine years elapse before her next novel, Sys- 
konlif, comes out. Meantime she has steeped herself in some 
very advanced social theorists, among others Fourier, and has 
become deeply interested in certain American experiments built 
on these theories. Syskonlif, as a consequeace, provides as its 
central theme an experiment in a sort of communal social re- 
form. Augustin, the social idealist and reform administrator, has, 
among other things, this to say of the new community: 

Det verk vi har férehafva, ar i grunden ingenting annat, in att vi i vin- 
lighet férmedla en féraindring inom samhiillet, som férr eller sednare dndd 
kommer att férsiggi. Och dermed tjena vi oss sjelfva, lika mycket som dem vi 


sika tjena. Lat oss derfére ej kalla det att géra godt. Lit oss kalla det att géra 
rdtt, Lat oss kalla det ren, mensklig glidje.” 


The chief characters in this novel are merely the mouthpieces 
for the expression of the author’s social theories. Some semblance 


* Quoted in Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud, Fredrika Bremer (Stockholm, 1896), 
I, 228. 
57 Syskonlif (Stockholm, 1848), Sednare afdelningen, p. 166. 
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of artistry is still left, however, chiefly in certain splendidly 
drawn subordinate characters such as the old retired General 
Herkules, a Scandinavian modification of Uncle Toby and Com- 
modore Trunnion. 

Between Syskonlif (1848) and Hertha (1856) comes Miss 
Bremer’s American visit. The fact is significant. From the years of 
her earliest delvings in the field of social interests, the “great 
American experiment”’ in democracy had fascinated her. America 
had been to her enthusiastic, sometimes naive, imagination the 
land of opportunity, especially for women, a land where efforts in 
social reform were not hampered, as was the case in Europe, by 
the innumerable dictates of convention and tradition; and her 
voyage across the Atlantic becomes thus a sincere expression of 
her desire to study the possibilities of our civilization at ciose 
hand. Few foreign observers have studied us as intimately as 
she did. The published account of her impressions, Hemmen i 
nya varlden (1853-54), is a fascinating, and at times penetrating, 
account of America at the middle of the last century. She busied 
herself during her two years on our shores with nearly all aspects 
of our life, though her main interest remained always our social 
organization. A striking testimony of her basic social bias at this 
time is the incidental evidence provided in her account of a meet- 
ing with Emerson. 

Jag njét afven af Emersons samtal, hvilket flyter si lugnt och laétt som en 
djup, stilla flod. Det ar fér mig lifvande bade till med- och motst4nd; det ar 
alltid i hvad han siiger ndgot betydande, och han lyssnar val och férstdr och 
svarar vil ocksi ... En eftermiddag liste han fér mig ur sina anteckningar 
frin England (i manuskript) stycken af sitt samtal med Thomas Carlyle (den 
ende man, som jag hért Emerson tala om med néje och med ndgot som liknar 
beundran) . . . Det var af dessa saker, som jag aldrig glimmer . . . . 

Jag kanner, att hans bekantskap skall lamna ett djupt sp4r i min sjal. 
Jag kunde begiira af honom varmare sympatier, stérre intresse for sambiills- 
frigor rérande minniskornas val, mera kinsla fér lidandet och sorgen pa 
jorden. Men hvad ritt har vall kallvigen, som dallrar vid hvar flakt af vinden, 
att trita med granitklippan, att den blef annorlunda gjord?... Lat kiallan 


tiga och vara néjd, att den i sin svaghet dock kan afspegla klippan, blommorna, 
fastet och stjirnorna .. .*8 


Small wonder is it, then, two years after the completion of these 
America notes, that Miss Bremer, in the publication of Hertha, 


* From Hemmen i nya virlden quoted in Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud, © 
Fredrika Bremer, u, 121. 
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drops all semblance of the novel writer’s usual consciousness of 
technique and issues frankly into the propaganda story. Hertha 
is a social document, hardly a novel. English social reform en- 
thusiasms and her American «:udies had born their fruit. It is in 
such a sense as this that it might be said with some exactness, 
“At det anglo-saxiska hAllet var Fredrika Bremer alltid starkt 
inriktad.” 
ALRIK T. GUSTAFSON 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 


(To be concluded) 





NOTES ON PAST PRONUNCIATIONS 


I. THE PRONUNCIATION OF “DAUGHTER” 


Nursery-rimes, like ballads, were orally transmitted long be- 
fore they were written down, and often an old pronunciation is 
indicated in such a jingle, although it must be confessed that the 
rimes are rarely carefully chosen. If we find Pope riming obliged 
—besieged, tea—obey, join—divine, we know that educated 
people in the eighteenth century said ‘gblidzd,’ ‘te,’ and ‘dzain.”! 
When, a century earlier, Crashaw’ rimes spoil—smile, there—ap- 
pear, declare—are, we see the origin of our rustic ‘spail,’ ‘dir,’ 
and ‘er,’ which have survived in the country districts, and are, 
perhaps, considered ‘“‘Americanisms” by the ignorant on both 
sides of the Atlantic.’ In Herrick, goes, flows, and clothes rime; 
some of us can recall old-fashioned speakers who always said 
‘kloz’ for clothes; and we may also recall the nursery rime which 
narrates how old Mother Hubbard went to the hosier’s to buy 


1 T transcribe the pronunciations according to the phonetic alphabet printed 
in Part I of Moore’s Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Morphology 
(Ann Arbor, 1925), pp. 8 ff. 

2 The rimes cited from Crashaw are found in his Wishes to his Supposed Mis- 
tress, and those from Herrick in the well-known U pon Julia’s Clothes. In Gray’s 
sonnet on the death of Richard West (1742), we find the rime shine—join, and 
in Wordsworth’s The Happy Warrior, joined—kind. Care—are rime in 3 Henry 
VI, 11, v, 123-24 and square—are in 1 The Honest Whore, 1, iii, 57-58; also rare— 
square, ibid., 53-54. Cf. below, p. 130. 

For the rimes from Pope, see the Rape of the Lock (m1, 7-8); the Epistle to 
Dr Arbuthnot (207-208); Essay on Criticism (524-25). In the Rape of the Lock 
(1, 131-2), Pope rimes toil—spoil, which is a good rime to-day, but he probably 
pronounced the words ‘tail’ and ‘spail’; cf. Dryden’s rise—joys (MacFlecknoe, 
70-71), purloin—thine (ibid., 183-84), spoil—guile (The Hind and the Panther, 
52-53), spoil—while (ibid., 168-69), etc. In his Heroic Stanzas (consecrated to 
the memory of Oliver Cromwell [1659]), Dryden rimes obey and sea. 

5 In the poem alluded to, Crashaw rimes wishes with kisses, blisses, and this 
is, but the pronunciation ‘wiss¢z’ has not survived. It is possible that he was 
not always careful about his rimes, for we find beauty and duty riming with shoe 
tie, which seems forced if not, indeed, humorous. 

Crabbe, in The Village (1783), rimes explore—poor, which indicates that our 
rustic pronunciation ‘por’ is a survival. Cf. the rime Moors—Matadores in Pope 
(below, p. 134), and the rime poor—more—law (1 The Honest Whore, v, ii, 
575-77) and poor—whore (ibid., 1, ii, 199-200) Cf. the rime Moore—four in 
Holmes’s Parson Turell’s Legacy. There is 2 pun on Pole—pool in 2 Henry VI, 
Iv, i, 69-70. Door rimes with pore (poor) in Ralph Roister Doister, m1, iv, 1-2. 
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her dog some hose—“‘and when she came back, he was dressed 
in his clothes.”” Cf. also the rime nose—clothes. 

We can glean a suggestion of old pronunciation not only 
from the poets, but also from jingles, some of which can be dated 
approximately by their rimes, careless as these often are. In 

Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 


Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after, 


we find the rime water—after, (‘wotar’—‘otar’) which may also 
be found in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess (1, ii, 17-8): 


I do wash you with this water, 
Be you pure and fair hereafter. . . .4 


This suggests the pronunciation ‘artar’ (still heard in rural dis- 
tricts), perhaps a bit shortened to resemble the Devonshire 
‘wetar’*—though the rime may not have been exact. In another 
jingle, 


‘Mother, may I go out to swim?’ 
‘Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water,’ 


we find the rime ‘d2tar’—‘woatar’ which seems to have been com- 
mon.® There was once the pronunciation ‘deftar’ or ‘daftar,’ and 


* Cf. N.&Q. for 17 August 1929, pp. 113-114. Another example of this rime 
is found in The Winter’s Tale (1v, i, 27-28): 
A shepherd’s daughter, 
And what to her adheres, which follows after, 
Is the argument of Time. 
In King Lear (1, iv, 340 ff.), the Fool rimes caught her, daughter, slaughter, halier 
(‘hoter’), and after, which indicates a silent “f’”’—the last word was rather ‘iar.’ 
The Fool rimes water—matter in the same play (11, ii, 81-82); the rime after— 
daughter is also found in The Taming of the Shrew (1, i, 244-45), as noted in the 
Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., m1, p. 524. Daughter—brought her rime in A.Y.L., v, iv, 
117-18. 
5 ““We’m gwine for a ride on the watter, Jan Lee.”” Henry Kingsley, Raven- 
shoe, ch. xxii. Cf. the rime with mater, n. 4, above. 
6 Cf. H. C. Wyld, Short History of English (3d ed., London, 1927), p. 193. 
He notes the rime with after in Eastward Ho, v, v: 
Nor never thought what would come after, 
As did, alas, his youngest daughter. . . . 
and records a form dofter existing beside douhter. Cf. Wright, E. D. Gr., sect. 359. 
On p. 208, Wyld cites Butler (1634) who notes dafter as the usual form of daugh- 
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Wyld (p. 208) gives other examples of the -/- indicated by -gh-: 
cough, trough, tough, enough, and laugh, to which might be added 
“‘Afieck’ (spelled Auchinleck), Clough (sometimes pronounced 
‘klau’), draught, and chough. Sough has the two pronunciations: 
‘saf’ and ‘sau,’ the first of which is preferred by Webster’—and 
it is possible that daughter had two pronunciations for a while. 
The fact that daughter rimes with after might suggest the pro- 
nunciation ‘daftar,’ but this is impossible in the rime daughter— 
water. “‘Jack and Jill” may date from the seventeenth century, 
for this rime was common in the first decade of that century; and 
the Fletcherian rime water—after (1610) suggests that after had 
lost the -f- rather than that daughter had kept it. The rural pro- 
nunciation ‘dartar’ is still heard in America, and may be an- 
other survival of an earlier “polite’’ pronunciation. If this is so, 
the second jingle may be equally old, though the rime itself is 
quite modern. 

Professor G. F. Reynolds has called my attention to the rime 
water-later (a folk-rime) in The Illustrated London News, 17 April 
1880 (Ixxvi, 382): 


On Lady Day [6 April] the later 
The cold comes over the water. 


This maybe an “eye-rime” or it may show a pronunciation 
‘letar.’ 


II. Some ELIZABETHAN RIMES 
One may assume that Shakespeare can be numbered among 
the poets whose careful ear indicates the correct pronunciation 
of the past; and some of his rimes merit attention from this 





ter; and he gives a few other examples of the change from ME -gh- to -f-: soft 
for sought (Tom Jones); slafter for slaughter (Baker, 1723); laughter, etc. 

In NV. &Q. for 28 September 1929, p. 228, Mr. R. H. Wallace cites the rime 
after—daughter in “Proverbs and Phrases of the Dairy’: 

Milk before wine I would ’twere mine; 

Milk taken after is poison’s daughter. 
Cf. the Shakespearean rimes cited in note 4 above. Draught—thought rime in 
Pope’s Moral Essays (tv, 103-104), showing the disappearance of the -f- sound 
from the first word. 

7 The verb slough (“to discard, to molt, to shed or cast skin”’) as well as the 
noun slough (“the cast-off skin of a serpent,” etc.) is pronounced ‘slaf,’ though 
the other noun slough (AS sloh, slég, “a hollow’”’)—the Slough of Despond—is 
pronounced ‘slau.’ Apparently occasionally the pronunciation ‘s/u’ (and even 
the spellings slew, slue) may be found; and the two adjectives sloughy—pro- 
nounced ‘slafi’ and “‘slau-i’—exist side by side. 
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point of view.* Daughter—after, water—matter, tongues—throngs, 
field—build, charge—George, best—guest—feast, etc., have been 
noted;* others recorded in the issue of V. & Q. noted above, are: 
dumb—tomb, gone—moan, word—sword, lady—maybe (may be) ; 
and beard riming with both heard and herd. 

We find afeard—heard in the Prologue to Every Man in his 
Humour, and fear—there in the Argument of The Alchemist. 
Crashaw’s rime there—appear (cf. p. 124 above) is found in Gay, 
“The Fox at the Point of Death” (Fable xxrx, First Series), and 
cheer—repair is also found in Gay (Trivia, Book 1). Pope rimes 
hair—ear (Rape of the Lock, 11, 139-140) and beard—trevered, as 
we do (ibid., 111, 37-38); Gray rimes declared—beard in his Ode 
on the Death of a Favorite Cat. This last would suggest that an 
Elizabethan ‘berd’ had persisted into the eighteenth century. 

The -ea- words deserve a note by themselves. To-day, at 
least seven sounds are indicated by these letters: there is the “a’”’ 
of father, arm (heart, hearth, hearken); the “‘e’”’ of bare (bear, 
swear); the “e’” of brake, brain, braid (break); the ‘‘e” of bred 
(bread, lead [the noun], stead); the ‘‘i’’ of meet (meat, beard— 
which may have been pronounced ‘berd’ in Shakespeare’s time, 
if not ‘bard’—and bleat); the ‘‘x” of church—also found in kirk, 
bird, err, ern, which is pronounced like urnm—as in learn (riming 
with turn), hearse, and heard; the “ju” of Beulah (beauty— 
though this may be considered -eau- rather than -ea-.) In such 


® I have recorded several in a note, “Some Shakespearean Rhymes,” in 
Notes and Queries, 28 June, 1930 (civm1, 457-59). The paper contains at least 
one bad misprint: I wrote: “we... may assume that beard was pronounced as 
we pronounce bird to-day, though the pronunciation ‘heerd’ is not uncommon 
in rural districts—at least in America—now.” The words “is not” slipped out 
of the text. 

* An additional example of the ‘téy’ sound is found in the rime songs— 
tongues in the Prologue of The Broken Heart (1631); cf. tongue—wrong (ibid., 
11, ii, 192-93) wrongs—tongues (1 Honest Whore, v, ii, 578-79); long—wrong, 
(ibid., 596-97) and long—tongue in T. of S., tv, ii, 57-58. 

The rime feast—guest is also found in 1 Henry IV, tv, ii, 85-86, and in 
Ralph Roister Doister, 1, i, 21-22; in this latter couplet, the spelling gweast sug- 
gests a pronunciation ‘gist,’ but Tudor spelling is not a sure guide to pronunci- 
ation. Breast—feast rime in Pericles (cho. 11, 3-4); feast—beast in Ralph Roister 
Doister (11, iii, 178-79). Cf. Rosalind’s lyric, in Lodge’s pastoral romance (1590), 
beginning “Love in my bosom like a bee,”’ where nest, breast, feast, and rest rime, 
indicating a pronunciation ‘f¢st.’ Rest—beast rime in the Prologue of Wilson’s 
The Cheats (1663); and protest—breast (as now) in 1 Honest Where, v, ii, 513-14. 
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words as create, idea, and beatify, we have two separate syllables 
—not the diphthong -ea- as in the other words—a combination 
resembling the -th- of lighthouse, which, of course, is not a -th- 
(p) at all. The -ea- of such words as sergeant, pageant, etc., is 
again not a digraph; the -e- simply indicates that the -g- is soft, 
though an -a- follows. What wonder that the foreigner gets con- 
fused at times?!° 

If the Elizabethan pronunciation of swear were like that of 
hear to-day," perhaps were was pronounced ‘wir.’ By Pope’s 


© These -ea- words are discussed by John Earle, The Philology of the English 
Tongue (Sth ed., Oxford, 1892) pp. 172 ff. (sections 180 ff.); H.C. Wyld, Studies 
in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope (London, 1923) pp. 63 ff. Cf. also Camb. 
Hist. Eng. Lit. (1909) ut, p. 523 (ch. xx): “The Middle English open é (seen in 
‘leaf’ and ‘heat’) retained the fifteenth century sound (heard in ‘pail’) which 
prevailed down to the eighteenth century, but it was frequently shortened in 
closed syllables, particularly before dentals, though no change was made in the 
orthography (cf. ‘bread’ and ‘death’). . . .” In a note, Mr. Atkins, the author of 
the chapter, points out further differences between Elizabethan and modern pro- 
nunciations, as indicated by various rimes, adding that rimes “are not invariably 
correct tests of pronunciation.’ In the remarks introducing the “Vocabulary of 
Rimes,” the editors of Webster’s Dictionary note (section 6) that the digraph ea 
was frequently pronounced 4; “hence the sound of ea was the same as ay; and 
peal, real, steal, etc., were properly used to rime with male, quail, sale, etc., and 
tea with obey, as by Pope.” But this takes into account only one of the sounds 
indicated by the digraph. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Captain Costigan visited the sick 
hero of Pendennis. “. . . Pen’s face was haggard and hot—his eyes were blood- 
shot and gloomy; his ‘bird’ as the Captain pronounced the word . . . had not 
been shaved for nearly a week.” (Pendennis (London, 1850), 11, ch. xm, p. 122). 
Perhaps more than one Elizabethan pronunciation is preserved in the brogue of 
today. 

1 Swear—tere (tear) rime in Cambises (lines 1058-59) as today: “in peeces 
small could tere.” Bears—hears (Othello, t, iii, 212-13); hear—ear (1, iii, 218-19); 
were—beer (1, i, 159-61) indicate an Elizabethan ‘wir,’ ‘swir.’ Cf. N. & Q., 
cLvm1, p. 458. Cf. great—sweat (Prologue to Henry VIII, 27-28); great—seat 
(Pericles, cho. 1, 17-18); in a letter to Godwin, the day after Antonio failed, 
Lamb quotes from Marvell, “two honest lines’: 

Where every Mower’s wholesome heat 

Smells like an Alexander’s sweat. 
Cf. the New England phrase “to get het up” (i.e., “heated.”’) If the Shake- 
spearean rimes suggest ‘sef’ for seat, is sweat pronounced ‘swit’?? Wear—deer rime 
in A.Y.L. (tv, ii, 11-12): 

What shall he have that killed the deer? 

His leather skin and horns to wear. 
The family-name Macbeth should, perhaps, be pronounced ‘Mzxkbié,’ for in 
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time, it had become ‘wer.’ The rime great—sweat is found (L. L. 
L., v, ii, 555-56): 
. .. Pompey surnamed the Great; 
That oft in field, with targe and shield, did make my foe to sweat. 


Were both words pronounced ‘grit’ and ‘swit,’ riming with the 
modern English ‘greet’? They may well have had the sound pre- 
served in the ‘tears’ we shed. The difference between the noun 
tear and the verb—between the present and past of read—be- 
tween the noun /ead and the verb éo lead (cf. the country library 
which listed “Lead Kindly Light,” over “Ditto Poisoning”)—is 
not indicated by spelling. 

The rime speak—break (Sonnet xxxtv) is also found in Cam- 
bises (1062-63), Ralph Roister Doister (111, ii, 31-32), and the 
Epilogue to Bartholomew Fair. This suggests the pronunciation 
‘spake’ (‘\pek’) of the brogue, like Captain Costigan’s ‘bird,’ for 
beard. The rime love—prove—J ove (common in Shakespeare; cf. 
N. & Q. art. cit., p. 458) suggests the pronunciation ‘luo,’ ‘dzuo’; 
cf. move—love (Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard (1717), lines 67-68; cf. 
ibid., 87-88; 79 80, etc.) Prove—love is also found in The Cardi- 


nal (1641) and prov’st—mov’st—lov’st in Cowper’s To Mary 
(1793). The rime strove—love is found in All’s Well (I, i, 241- 
42); it may be an “eye-rime,” as may pull—dull (ibid., 233-34) ; 


b 


or the pronunciation ‘struy’ may be indicated, rather than ‘lov. 
Ci. Wit and Science, line 92: “Such as all lovers of ther looves 
crave.” 

The Shakespearean pronunciation of Rome has been dis- 
cussed, and we may note the juvenile pronunciation ‘gud’ for 
goal often heard to-day. By the eighteenth century, roam and 
home rimed; see Gay’s ““The Monkey Who Had Seen the World” 
(Fable xtv, First Series); while the second word may have been 
pronounced ‘ium’—as in English country districts to-day—the 
probability is that the rime was as now. Pope (Rape of the Lock, 
v, 139-40) rimes foredoom and Rome. Herrick’s rime tomb—-come 
(“The Hag,” stanza 4) suggests the pronunciation ‘kum’ (Cf. n. 
13.) 





Shakespeare’s tragedy we find it riming with heath (1, i, 7-8); but the same play 
gives the rimes Macbeth—death (m1, v, 4-5) and Macbeth—breath (tv, i, 98-99). 
This may indicate a pronunciation ‘dié’ and ‘bri@,’ giving the -ea- of these words 
the value of the diagraph in meat, bleat, and heath to-day. Cf. the rural “deef” 
(‘dif’) for deaf. 
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Evil—devil, a common Shakespearean rime, reminds us that 
perhaps the second word was pronounced ‘dival’—but Pope’s 
devil—civil (Rape of the Lock, tv, 127-28) suggests the pronun- 
ciation ‘dival’ as in the brogue still. Other dialectic pronuncia- 
tions, which may go back to Elizabethan days are ‘agjn,’ shown 
in the rime with Lynn in the familiar Mother Goose jingle: 


Trot, trot, to Boston, 
Trot, trot to Lynn, 

Trot, trot to Salem, 
And then home again, 


‘ben’, as in Whittier’s famous couplet: 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been,’ 


and ‘er’—which is also a New England pronunciation, exempli- 
fied in “an unknown quatrain by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(1807—1882)” which “‘came to light when an eighteenth-century 
potter’s wheel was presented to Manhattan’s Museum of the 
Peaceful Arts. Attached to the wheel, which had inspired Long- 
fellow at the age of sixteen, were these lines: 

No handicraftsman’s art 

Can to our art compare; 


We potters make our pots 
Of what we potters are.”™ 


This may show Longfellow’s own pronunciation, or it may be an 
attempt to produce an eighteenth-century flavor. The eight- 
eenth century was not very far in the past when Longfellow was 
sixteen. 

A pun frequently throws valuable light on pronunciation. 
Suffolk’s dismay, in 2 Henry VI (tv, i), at finding Walter Whit- 
more with the sea-captain, explains the pronunciation of Whit- 
more’s first name. As in Ralph, the -/- is silent; the prophecy: 

A cunning man did calculate my birth 

And told me that by water I should die, 
shows that the -/- was not pronounced in Walter (cf. halter, n. 4, 
above). Another silent -/- is found in Clement’s pun, “Body 0’ 
me, he carries a whole realm, a commonwealth of paper in his 
hose,” (Every Man in his Humour, V, v, 30 ff.) where the word 


12 Time, 20 October, 1930, p. 53. 
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ream is suggested. The pun on colts: coats (The Broken Heart, 
Iv, i, 102-4) shows another silent -/-: 


. . . painted colts— 
Like heralds’ coats gilt o’er with crowns... 
May bait a muzzled lion. 


The rime wote—faulte—haulte, in Ralph Roister Doister (1m, v, 
38-40) shows, apparently two silent -/-’s; words like folk, yolk, 
alms, and golf (though this is beginning to lose it, in America, 
at least) show the silent -/- in modern times; cf. Lincoln, colonel, 
salmon, etc. 


Other interesting rimes, culled more or less at random, are: 
You—thou (R. R. D., 1v, iii, 126-27) ; show—no (A. Y. L., m, ii, 
134 ff; 136) and know (146); show—shrew (T. of S., tv, i, 213-14) 
—cf. the spelling shew, also sew, parallel with sow; there is a dif- 
ference to-day in pronunciation between the verb sow and the 
noun (“a female pig”). Lure—shower (Spanish Tragedy, U1, i, 4, 
6) may indicate a survival of the Chaucerian ‘fur’; even—heaven 
(A. Y.L., V., iv, 114-15; All’s Well, 11, i, 194-95) shows ‘evn’ 
rather than ‘hivn.’ Bless—cease (All’s Well, v, iii, 71-72) shows, 
perhaps, ‘s¢s’ (cf. the ea of breath); own—none (Pericles, cho. 1, 
27-28; cf. groan—none, 2 Henry VI, 111, i, 221-22, and foregone— 
none, All’s Well, 1, iii, 140-41) may show ‘on,’ ‘non,’ forgon.’ 
Flood—mood (Pericles, cho. 11, 45-46) indicates either ‘flud,’ or 
‘mad’ (cf. n. 15, below); deck—speak (Pericles, cho. 111, 59-60) 
may indicate ‘spek.’ 

The -er ending sometimes suggests -eer. We find appear— 
murderer (Pericles, cho. tv, 51-52) beside appears—wears (ibid., 
V, iii, 93-94); fear—minister (prologue to Wilson’s The Cheats 
[1663], cited in A. F. White’s ““The Office of Revels and Drama- 
tic Censorship During the Restoration Period,” in Western Re- 
serve University, Studies in English Literature, xxxiv, 13 (15 
September 1931) p. 27.) Dear—character rime in 2 Honest Whore 
(1, i, 211-12); rear it—wear it (ibid., 1, iii, 61-62); slave—have 
(1 Hunest Whore, v, ii, 592-93) may be an “eye-rime,” but owl— 
soul (2 Honest Whore, 1, ii, 256-57) is perhaps not. Dear—there 
(1 Honest Whore, tv, i, 179-80); dears—ears (ibid., tv, iii, 111- 
12); harm—warm (ibid., IV, iii, 114-15); roving—moving, lastly— 
chastely (song in Ford’s Broken Heart, 11, ii, 3-4, 5-6) may show 
some “eye-rimes.” 
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In A. Y. L. (1, iii, 75-76), 
We still have slept together, ‘ 
Rose at an instant, learn’d, play’d, eat together, — 

modern usage would require eaten, but eat (ate) Is parallel to 
learn’d, play’d. Cf. also Macbeth (1, iv, 18): “ ‘Tis said they eat 
each other.”” We make no difference in spelling between the pres- 
ent and the past of the verb ¢o read, and Shakespeare did not 
between the present and past of the verb to eat; cf. T of S, Iv, 
i, 200: “She eat no meat to-day, nor none shall eat.” There was 
doubtless a difference of pronunciation here. 

The rimes with Rosalind (A.Y.L., 11, ii) show that Ind was 
pronounced like wind, lin’d mind, hind, kind, bind, rind, and 
find—or was an “eye-rime.”” The verb wind keeps the pronuncia- 
tion, as the noun sometimes does in poetry to-day (‘aind,’ 
‘waind,’ etc.) 

White (art. cit.) prints the dedication of Banks’s Cyrus the 
Great (?1681; publ. 1696), which has the following rimes: 
mourn’d—return’d; child—kill’d; now—you; third—debarr’d— 
heard, some of which may, of course, be careless. 

The rimes of Shakespeare, Jonson, and other Elizabethans 
help to throw light on their pronunciations, some of which sur- 
vive in dialects, or in the brogue. The -ee- sound, kept in fever, 
is lost in sever now, though these words rime in Herrick’s ‘‘To 
Music, to Becalm his Fever.’’ The family which gave the name of 
Sever to a recitation building at Harvard University pronounced 
it “‘Siver” (as if spelled ‘‘Seever’’); “Seaver” is probably a vari- 
ant spelling, which keeps the old pronunciation. (Strangers in 
Cambridge often pronounce the name of the hall as if it rimed 
with “ever.””) I note below the pronunciation ‘pars’ for the family 
name Pierce, still heard in certain parts of the country; the verb 
was regularly pronounced so in Elizabethan times, riming with 
hearse, verse, and similar words. A large number of Elizabethan 
words seem to rime today as they did three hundred years ago; 
but, as in Pope’s verse, the words which rime now were quite 
possibly pronounced otherwise than as we pronounce them. 


III. Some Popran RIMES 


Most of Pope’s couplets rime for us, but, as I have sug- 
gested, that does not mean that he necessarily pronounced words 
as we do; in some cases, his pronunciation may have been nearer 
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that of Shakespeare than that of to-day.” The -ea- words (cf. n. 
10 above) are confusing. In the Essay on Man, ears—spheres 
rime (1, 201-202), but so do sphere—there (1, 73-74; cf. R. L., 
v, 113-14); sphere—hair (R. L., v, 141-42); cf. hair—ensnare 
(ibid., 11, 27-28); spare—there (Crit., 1, 350-51), and ear—re- 
pair—there (ibid., 141-43). If this suggests the pronunciation 
‘er’ and ‘sfer’ in Pope’s time, does the rime ear—near (R. L., 
111, 137-38) show a pronunciation ‘ner’? We find the rime hear— 
prayer (Moral Essays, tv, 141-42), which may indicate ‘her’— 
and perhaps the fears which we shed rimed with the éears in 
our clothes, for we find the word riming with ears and wears in 
Pope. 


18 T have already noted (p. 129) his rime foredoom—Rome, but should add 
that he rimes Rome—dome (Essay on Criticism, 1, 47-48). In MacFlecknoe, 
Dryden rimes come—Rome (112-13), perhaps pronouncing the first word ‘kum.’ 
The same poet (Macflecknoe, 211 ff) rimes heard—prepared—bard, and prepared 
—guard (104-105), which suggests that the past of hear was ‘hard.’ Prepared— 
guard is also rimed by the same poet (Dryden) in Cymon and Iphigenia. Pope 
rimes break—neck (R. L., tv, 169-70), but also neck—deck (ibid., v, 89-90). Can 
this show a pronunciation ‘brek’? In the Essay on Criticism (111, 67-69), we find 
speaks—makes—breaks, which suggests the pronunciation ‘speks’ (or {peks’ ; 
cf. p. 129 above), though it may be an “eye-rime.”’ It is, of course, possible that 
the same word had two different pronunciations in his day; we find own—town 
(Crit., 11, 208-209) and gown—own (R. L., 1, 147-48)—which may be “eye- 
rimes”—together with own—throne (R. L., 11, 89-90) and own—alone (ibid., tv, 
171-72). We find abode—God (Eloisa to Abelard, 127-28) and abodes—Gods (Man, 
1, 125-26) beside God—clod (63-64) and rod (121-22). Perhaps works—corks 
(R. L., tv, 53-54) is another “eye-rime.” 

M4 She said: the pitying audience melt in tears; 
But Fate and Jove had stopped the Baron’s ears. 
R. L., v, 1-2. 


But now no face divine contentment wears, 
’Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. 
Eloisa to Abelard, 147-48. 
Cf. above, p. 128, where I suggest that this rime in Shakespeare may show a 
pronunciation ‘wirs’ rather than ‘ters.’ But theother rimes of -ea- words in Pope 
may indicate the possibility of a Shakespearean ‘ters.’ 

Ear rimes with hair (R. L., 11, 139-40), so that perhaps hear and hair were 
pronounced the same way; and in this case fear (which rimes with here | Eloisa, 
315-16]) was perhaps pronounced ‘fer.’ In MacFlecknoe (15-16), we find the 
rime bears—years, which shows a Drydenian pronunciation ‘jers.’ Care and 
prayer rime (Eloisa, 129-30), as do hair—air (R. L., 111, 123-24; cf. hair—repair 
(135-36) and ibid., v, 71-72, 127-28, for other instances of the rime hair—air.) 

Swear—hair rime (R. L., tv, 133-34), which shows that the Shakespearean 
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We have already mentioned the famous rime tea—obey, and 
may refer to Bohea—way (R. L., tv, 155-56) in passing. Join 
rimes with such words as mine, thine, divine, frequently, and in 
the Moral Essays (1v, 7-8), we find designs—coins. Jonson (To 
the Memory of My Beloved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare) 
rimes Thames—James (a pronunciation kept, I am informed, 
by the inhabitants of Newport, Rhode Island, who call one of 
their chief thoroughfares “‘Thames [‘pemz’] Street’’ to this day) 
while Pope rimes beams—Thames (R. L., 11, 3-4). This may indi- 
cate a pronunciation ‘bemsz’ rather than ‘Simz,’ in which case, we 
have an -ea- like that in break. Thoughts—faults (Crit., 1, 169-70; 
11, 222-23) and fault—ought (Man, 1, 69-70) show the silent -/- of 
earlier days (cf. Fr. faute, and ‘hatar’ (halter), n. 4 above). 

Other interesting rimes are: rows—billet-doux (R. L. 1, 137- 
38; the plural form of the last word is not hinted at); breathe— 
beneath (ibid., 11, 57-58); mast—placed (68-69) ; feel—mill (133- 
34); Moors—M atadores (111, 47-48), which shows the pronun- 
ciation ‘mor(z)’ still sometimes heard to-day in the family-name 
Moore (cf. Sir Thomas More); pierce—universe (Man, 1, 23-24), 
which shows the Elizabethan pronunciation of the verb, still kept 


in the family-name, which is often pronounced ‘pars’—especially 
in eastern New England; eyes—rise—preci pice (Crit., 1, 158-60); 
Jove—love (Crit., 11, 176-77); the frequent love—prove (or move) 
(cf. p. 129 above) and Jove—above (Man, 1, 41-42), which may 
show the persistence of ‘luv,’ ‘dzuv,’ and perhaps ‘abuv.’"*> Home— 
come (97-98) may show a pronunciation ‘kum’ and ‘kum’ (cf. 





‘swir’ (cf. above, n. 11) had become obsolete. Other rimes are air—wear (R. L.. 
Iv, 137-38); hairs—spares (167-68); care—fair (Eloisa, 297-98); care—war 
(Crit., 11, 336-37); care—there (Man, 1, 119-20). The Elizabethan ‘dir’ seems 
also to have become obsolete by Pope’s time, though Gay uses it, apparently 
(see p. 127 above); his cheer may have been ‘t/er’ (though the old pronunciation 
“tfir” for chair is still heard in rural districts; if his repair was ‘repir’ it was 
different from Pope’s.) Ears—appears (Crit., m1, 55-56) and ear—repair—there 
(ibid., 11, 141-43) do not help solve the problem. In a stanza from a modern poet, 
Ralph Hodgson, cited in the American Church Monthly (May 1931, p. 373) we 
find years riming with theirs—prayers—bears—hares. The pronunciation ‘ers’ 
persists. 

1% Loves—groves (Moral Essays, tv, 93-94) may show a pronunciation 
‘gruvz’ or ‘gravs,’ if it is not an “eye-rime.” In Thomson’s Castle of Indolence 
(1, st. 5) we find the rimes above—move, together with stood—mood—wood— 
blood, which may, again, be “‘eye-rimes.”’ 
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p. 129, and n. 13, above); appears—bears (175-76), share—bear 
(191-92), and barrier—near (223-24) open up the -ea- question 
again; the pronunciation ‘berir’ seems indicated, but the word 
may be nearer ‘berer.’ Taste—repast (R. L., m1, 111-12); toast— 
lost (1v, 109-10); and vases—cases (v, 115-16) are not exact 
rimes today, and perhaps were not in the eighteenth century. 
Know—now (Man, 1, 93-94) may have been another “eye-rime”’ 
in Pope’s day, and perhaps plain—man (47-48) is another in- 
exact rime. 

While these notes do not pretend to be exhaustive, they are 
sufficient to show that the pronunciation of our language has 
changed a good deal more since Pope’s time than may be com- 
monly believed; and that many words which rime to-day were 
not then pronounced as we pronounce them. Few, I think, will 
deny that both Shakespeare and Pope had fine ears, and that 
their rimes may fairly be taken as guides of sixteenth-, early 
seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century pronunciation. But, as 
now, poets may be allowed a certain freedom in riming, and one 
must use such a guide with caution. Many archaic pronuncia- 
tions survive in rural districts on both sides of the Atlantic; 
many so-called ‘‘Americanisms”’ are but relics of a courtly met- 
ropolitan usage, now forgotten in London. Some archaic pro- 
nunciations are preserved in the jingles still current in the nurs- 
ery. Even if an earlier rime is lost, it has often left a trace. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 
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Norsk TripssKRIFT For SPROGVIDENSKAP. Bind tv. Oslo, 1930. 

Pp. 431. H. Aschehoug & Co. 

This journal of linguistic science has maintained in its later 
issues the very high standard that it set in its first volume, which 
was published in 1928 (of Vol. 1 see review by E. H. Sturtevant 
in JEGP, Vol. xxvii, 1929, pp. 263-265). Of the contents of 
Vol. 11 published in 1929, pp. 332, Jakob Sverdrup’s “‘Das ger- 
manische Dentalpriteritum,”’ pp. 5—96, is a contribution of the 
greatest importance to the theory of this intricate problem. The 
Tidsskrift is issued as an annual volume, but in 1929 a second vol- 
ume was published, Vol. m1, 396 pages. The outstanding contri- 
bution was Carl J. S. Marstrander’s ‘““De gotiske runeminnes- 
merker,” pp. 25-157; here the author seeks to establish the Goth- 
ic origin of twelve of the earliest inscriptions. Hence the total 
number of Gothic inscriptions would be fifteen, in place of only 
three as at present held. In this volume Professor Marstrander 
also offers a study of the Opedal Runestone, pp. 158-196, 
of the Myklebostad Stone, pp. 197-217, and comments in the 
runic controversy, pp. 264-268, in support of his theory of the 
origin of the runes (“Om runene og runenavnenes oprindelse,”’ 
which appeared in Vol. 1, pp. 85-188). There are excellent plates 
of all the inscriptions discussed in the article on the inscriptions. 
Also must be mentioned D. A. Seip’s article ‘‘Det norske grunn- 
lag for Bravallakvadet hos Saxo,’’ pp. 5-20, in which the author 
proves conclusively on linguistic grounds the south Norwegian 
origin of the Old Norse Bravalla Lay; Saxo’s source was a manu- 
script written not later than the second half of the twelfth 
century, the home of which manuscript must have been T¢gns- 
berg, Seip holds; but the lay itself probably originated in a re- 
gion near Telemark (but not in Telemark itself). In these vol- 
umes there are also articles on other IE languages as well as 
on non-IE languages and on linguistic theory in general. Thus 
in Vol. 1: Alf Sommerfelt’s ‘‘“South Armagh Irish,” pp. 107-191, 
Georg Morgenstierne’s ‘““The language of the Ashkun kafirs,” 
pp. 192-289, and Marstrander’s “Zum altesten germanischen 
Verbum,” pp. 99-106, and “‘Sur la formule d’imprecation phry- 
gienne,”’ pp. 290-305. Volume 1 contains further, Marstran- 
der’s ‘De l’unité italo-celtique,’ pp. 241-258; and a large body of 
reviews. 

In the volume before us Olaf Broch considers ‘‘Eduard Sie- 
vers’ Untersuchungen auf slavischem Gebiet,” pp. 5-70. Hall- 
frid Christiansen’s “Uber die Spannungin silvenbildenden Konso- 
nanten im Norwegischen,” pp. 71-75, is a study of the reasons 
for decreasing tension in the three types fatene, kattene, and be- 
nene, on the one hand, and the increasing tension in the type 
mennene (the first three are pronounced: fa/tn/md, kat/tn/nd, 
and bé/n/nd; the fourth type is pronounced men/n/nd (i.e. in 
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East Norwegian, of course). Cf. also that in southeast Norwegian 
bé/n/nd easily becomes bé/d/nd). He concludes that the vocalic 
point of a syllable, which contains no real vowel, necessarily 
assumes such a position “‘dasz die neue Form, die durch eine 
eventuelle Vokalisierung entstehen wurde, mit dem System in 
Ubereinstimmung sein kann, psychisch, morphologisch und 
phonetisch”’; bé/n/d changes to bé/d/nd. “Die Spannungsbewe- 
gung ist ein Teil von System.” . . . “‘dasz die Artikulationsspan- 
nungen nicht nur eine phonetische, sondern auch eine seman- 
tische Rolle spielen.” 

Under the caption “Sur la propagation des changements 
phonétiques” Alf Sommerfelt gives some exceedingly interesting 
observations made during a year of residence at Torr, northwest- 
ern Ireland, some fifteen years ago, and of later studies made in 
Wales. The illustration of the process of the sound change at 
Torr is based on the present equivalent of Old Celtic diphthong 
6e, de, which is preserved as a y without rounding (written by) 
before non-palatal consonants; but before a palatal consonant it 
is i (un peu retracté et abaissé). It is seen that the older genera- 
tion always say bv before velars, and y or by before palatal conso- 
nants; some individuals used in more words than y, and the 
opposite with others. The children (years 12-15) pronounced 
everywhere y and could not imitate the b except with difficulty; 
Rare or literary words (unknown among the children) have al- 
ways hin the intermediate group, while the commonest words have 
always y in this group. In Montgomeryshire, Wales, Sommer- 
felt carried on similar studies on the Welsh mixed y<Old Welsh 
ii(ou). At Aberdyfi i was used by everybody, y was unknown; at 
Darowen-Llanbrynmair certain persons, especially children, al- 
ways spoke i, while others employed a mixed vowel that was 
fronted (between y and i(#), but only when it was long; there 
was a difference between the generations, in one case the 
father said #, the son 7. And similarly in regard to the palataliza- 
tion of accented k, g, before a (the a of Fr. dame ) a palataliza- 
tion which is due to the effort to maintain the fronted quality of 
an a, that is exposed to retraction after the gutturals k, g. (p. 84). 
But nowhere is the palatalization complete; and the words that 
are palatalized and those that are not palatalized are not always 
the same, (even in the same family), p. 85. And it was found that 
the palatalization of k, g, before fronted vowels was almost 
general before an e of the syllable following the accent (carried 
out first in unaccented syllable). Other observations are then 
analyzed, after which the author considers the underlying cause 
. of sound-change (the influences of children has been exaggerated, 
the hypothesis of the réle of heredity is rejected; he finds the 
causes in automatic motory imitation (suggestion automatique, 
and imitation automatique motrice). 
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This leads him to the second part of the paper, which is an 
examination of the geographical area of the cacuminal or thick 
L in Norway, and a comparison with the recent anthropological 
reports of H. Bryn and K. E. Schreiner: Die Somatologie der 
Norweger nach Untersuchungen an Rekruten, Oslo, 1929. It is 
true here, as Sommerfelt says ‘qu’en général le gros de la pop- 
ulation 4 index céphalique élevé se trouve en dehors de |’aire 
du L et du systéme de cacuminales, tandis que le majorité de 
la population A index peu élevé habite l’aire du v’ (p. 118). 
But this is a general truth that will lead to a wrong generaliza- 
tion by the reader who hasn’t the chart before him. The mat- 
ter is not as simple as that sounds. It is only in Finmark in the 
extreme North that the population is really brachycephalic, in 
that here slightly more than half of the population shows a high 
cephalic index. And of the remaining nineteen provinces it is 
only in Troms (also in the extreme North) that brachycepha- 
lism equals mesocephalism; and here only 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation is dolycocephalic, the smallest ratio in the whole country. 
But in these two provinces the old linguistic system has been 
vastly changed. Everywhere else the population is definitely 
mesocephalic (56 per cent). It is also seen that the brachycephal- 
ic population is greater in Nordland (of the eastern linguistic 
area) than in those of the western provinces which are linguisti- 
cally the most conservative, namely Nordaland, Bergon, Sogn 
and Fjorane; and that in South and North Trd¢delag (Trond- 
heim) it is slightly greater than in West Agder; and again that in 
M¢re, which is linguistically mainly west Norwegian, brachy- 
cephalism is considerably less general than in Tr¢ndelag, and 
dolicocephalism also considerably more general. It is thus in the 
southeast and central east that dolicocephalism is prominent and 
brachycephalism very small, namely in @stfold, Akershus, Oslo 
Buskerud, Telemark, and especially the central eastern area 
Hedemark and Opland. It is clear that the problem is very com- 
plicated. Linguistically it is probably simply this, that the 
sparsely settled highland regions of the West have preserved 
best the ancient linguistic character, while the densely settled 
lowlands of the East have changed them most. And anthro- 
pologically one must perhaps reckon with early racial mixture 
in the southwest and inland somewhat along the great fjords.' 
And again the comparison with Denmark is interesting; Den- 
mark is in the main brachycephalic and mesocephalic, 44.4 per 
cent and 48.3 per cent respectively, leaving only 7.3 per cent with 
low cephalic index. But of the four Scandinavian countries Den- 
mark has preserved least of the ancient linguistic character. Here 
then extensive change away from the ancient forms is represent- 
ative of a population which in Norway has preserved the an- 
cient forms. 

1 From Jutland, Frisland and Northern Germany. 
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There follow articles by Hans Vogt on “Les deux thémes 
verbaux de]’Arménien classique,” pp. 128-145; by Chr. S. Stang 
on ‘‘Altpreussisch quai, guet, gquendau,”’ pp. 146-155; by G. Mor- 
genstierne on “The Wanetsi dialect of pashto;’’ and by V. Bertoldi 
on ‘“Gando-bera et porco-bera,” pp. 176-178. I shall have to 
leave these with a mention only. Ingerid Dal’s “‘Zur Geschichte 
der schwachtonigen Priifixe im Nordischen,” pp. 179-210, is in 
the nature of a critique of H. Kuhn’s Das Fiillwort of, um im Alt- 
westnordischen, Gottingen, 1929. Dr. Dal has also completed and 
published an investigation on the same subject: ‘‘Ursprung und 
Verwendung der altnordischen ‘Expletivpartikel’ of, um,” Det 
Norske Videnskaps Akademi, Oslo, 1929, p. 90. The material on 
which a solution of the problem must necessarily rest has never 
been gotten together. Of is regularly regarded as a Fiillwort, a 
verse-filler, with only rhythmic purpose, and this in spite of the 
fact that in numerous occurrences of, um-+-verb, clearly does 
not coincide semantically with the verb without of, wm; in addi- 
tion the particle is extensively used in prose. It is a worth-while 
subject for investigation, and I therefore started reading Dr. 
Dal’s study with much interest, and I find it excellent, clear in 
method and fruitful in results. Kuhn, as the title of his work 
suggests, holds that the traditional view is correct: of crowded 
out all the other prefi: 's, and then, as its meaning was no longer 
felt, it sank to the position of a mere “‘Fiillwort.” But Miss Dal, 
noting that of um, is the representative in ON of all the prefixes, 
observed also that in the majority of the instances it represents 
an original ga (p. 182). And I think that she has succeeded in 
showing that the particle of, wm, has a definite syntactical func- 
tion, namely the attainment of something striven for, the suc- 
ceeding in some undertaking (p. 12 in Dal’s study), and there- 
fore that it has come to inherit preéminently the function of 
the prefix ga. Cf. Hav. 140: ok ek drykk of gat/ sin dyra miadar, 
“and I secured a drink of the precious mead” (not received, for 
that gat alone would be enough but ‘went for and got,’ succeeded 
in getting). The Eddic and Scaldic occurrences are given in the 
study, pp. 9-51, and those in the prose literature pp. 51-62; 
discussion of the linguistic problem, pp. 63-85 in the study, 
and pp. 183-210 in the present article. 

“Om bortfall av 6 i norsk, pp. 211—244, by Didrik Arup Seip 
gives a survey of the evidence of the loss of 3 in ON and seeks 
to fix its date. The earliest examples for each type are from the 
13th and the 14th centuries, though the beginnings may date 
back to the 11th century. Seip regards loss of 3 after r as begin- 
ning in the 13th century; to the examples listed I may add the 
inverted spelling dyrd for dyrr (ON Homiliebok. See Flom: 
Codex Am 619 Quarto, Univ. Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit., xtv, 
4). A writing like this in the beginning of the 13th century 
would indicate that the 3 was silent in the combination rd 
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already at the end of the 12th century. For the verb skipa the 
author is able to record the pret. sg. skipa (for skipada) as early 
as 1305-06, DN, I, Skien. Space forbids a discussion here of the 
interesting material of this article. In the article entitled “Ein 
neues Perfektopriisens,” pp. 245~250, Carl J. S. Marstrander 
interprets the form us#nam in the Reistad Inscription as a pret- 
erite present. The author does not derive unmnam from pre- 
historic undneman; rather he regards nema as < ganeman (Goth. 
ganiman), ‘acquire, learn’; then this after the prefix ga- had 
faded, took on the prefix umd- and assumed present meaning. 
In view of the fact that it is the particle of, um, that everywhere 
inherits the perfective function of ga- in ON (see the Dal study) 
it would also seem possible here that umnam < um nam; assimila- 
tion would necessarily lead to unnam here, the final m of nam 
would preclude assimilation to umman of course. In either case 
the meaning would have been “I mastered the runic art,”’ “I be- 
came a master of the runic art’’ (which, then, Marstrander holds 
to mean here, “I am a master of the runic art,” “I know the 
runic art”). 

In an article entitled ‘Uber den Character des ilteren germ- 
anischen Rhythmus’ pp. 251-278, Professor Marstrander seeks 
to show: “dass das Germanische in einer vorgeschichtlichen 
Periode ehe der intensive Accent sich geltend gemacht hatte, 
demselben trochiisch-jambischen Rhythmus zustrebte wie das 
Arische,” p. 217. Magnus Olsen discusses ‘“‘Angelsichsisch 
dyde,”” p. 279-281, and offers some “‘Notes on the Uswick In- 
scription,” pp. 282-286, Aug. Western’s ‘‘Der Stein von Tune 
noch einmal!,” 287-293, would read (we) Rwoduride staina 
(sati-dum) prijor dohtriR/dalidun arbija sijosteR arbijano, 
“We, three daughters, erected the stone for Wodurid. The 
nearest male heirs took over the inheritance.”? But the whole 
inscription, runes, language, legal questions involved, etc., is 
the subject of a new and exhaustive investigation by Carl 
Marstrander in this volume on “‘Tunestenen,”’ pp. 294-358, where 
it is shown that the runes before read priojoR (with an irregular 
second rune) are rather to be read piujoR (Goth. piujos), geni- 
tive of biwiR, ‘bondwoman.’ However, space does not permit 
reviewing the details of the investigation. There follow three 
more articles on inscriptions by Marstrander: ‘‘Varnumstenen,”’ 
pp. 359-369; “‘Jurbykorset (Isle of Man),” pp. 370-377; and 
“Killaloekorset og de norske kolonier i Irland,’”’ pp. 378-400. 
D. A. Seip considers “Norske paralleller til de uregelmessige 
fieksjonsforiner i manske og irske runeinskrifter,” pp. 401-404. 
Finally “‘Diskusjon” and a body of excellent reviews make up 
the greater part of the remainder, pp. 405-531; here Jokob 
Sverdrup’s inaugural address as Professor of Germanic Phil- 
ology, Oslo University, on “Zum gegenwirtigen Stand der 
Sprachwissenschaft”’ must be especially noted. It is a masterly 
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presentation of the advance in linguistic science in the last 
decades, recent trend and present problems. Norsk Tikskrift 
for Sprogvidenskap is limited in its contents to research carried 
out in Norway; and the contributions are (all but six pages) by 
members of the philological staff of Oslo University. It is nothing 
less than surprising that one university can produce so much 
in the field of linguistics and philology, and always maintain in 
its output the very highest standard of scholarship in this the 
most exacting of the humanistic sciences. 
GrEorGE T. FLom 





Tue Poetic EpDA IN THE LicHT oF ARCH#OLOGY. By Birger 
Nerman. Viking Society for Northern Research, Extra 
Series, Vol. rv. Coventry, 1931. Pp. 68+61; illustrations. 
This investigation was carried out in 1924, and the results 

were read before the Viking Society in 1925; it is possible, there- 

fore, that it is not entirely up-to-date in regard to the philologi- 
cal researches in the field and the most recent archeological evi- 
dence. The volume is an effort to evaluate archeological ma- 
terials and views for the solution of the mooted problem of the 
date of Eddic poems. This necessitates in each case an inter- 
pretation of the material, that is, the nature of the objects 
mentioned in the lays, showing the dates to which the objects 
belong. The discussion of the nature of the objects is the most 
important part of the little volume before us; especially interest- 
ing and entirely convincing is the one which deals with the 
hrimkalkn, in Skirnismal, 37, and Lokasenna, 53. Regarding the 
light that these things furnish for the main question the con- 
clusions are partly corroborative of the conclusions that philo- 
logical research of the last twenty years has come to (and es- 

pecially since the finding of the Eggjum runestone in 1817). 

And in so far the early Viking age origin of many of the poems 

receives new support; and also the view that some poems ante- 

date the year 800. In part the conclusions are corrective, in that 
the author believes that archeological evidence proves that the 
main body of the Eddic poems probably were composed before 
the Viking Age, and that some (the Skirnismal and the Volun- 

darkvida) were composed “‘before about 550 a.p.” (p. 61). 

The author’s arguments do not always convince one, but the 
evidence of the réle played by gold and silver in many poems is 
sometimes significant. It is clear that poems in which silver 
plays a réle could not have been composed before silver was 
known in the North (800); it also seems rather likely that poems 
in which gold plays a prominent réle and silver none probably 
were not composed after between 700-800. But I do not think 
that the mention of gold requires a dating within or soon after 
the Gold Age which ended ca. 550. There are occasional finds 
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of gold after that; and the memory of the former abundance 
of gold would have lived on in tradition probably for many 
generations. And poems composed much later would be colored 
by this. I see no reason why such poems should not be dated as 
late as 700, so far as this evidence is concerned. Poems in which 
only silver is mentioned (Rigspula) belong no doubt to the Vik- 
ing Age, which is also the Silver Age (800-1050). But gold finds 
increase again after 800, though gold is now less abundant than 
silver; hence so far as this evidence is concerned Brymskvida, 
Grimnism4l, Atlakvida, Atlamdl, Sigrdrifumdl, Gudrunarkvida II, 
and the Veglundarkvida will also belong to the (early) Viking 
Age (800-900). But there remain twenty-five poems in which 
silver is not mentioned and gold plays a prominent réle (in a 
few poems neither is mentioned). I do not see why these poems, 
so far as this evidence is concerned, may not have been com- 
posed during the Viking Age. Since both metals were known in 
the Viking Age but gold was more scarce than silver, it seems to 
me that the poets of this age might very naturally have re- 
garded gold as the more precious metal, and given it a prominent 
place in the divine saga. Nevertheless Nerman’s final conclusion 
is that ‘‘the main body of the Eddic poems must have originated 
before the Viking Age, which was rich in silver, or at any rate the 
essential parts of most of the Eddic poems must have been 
written before that period,” p. 63. Iam not convinced that most 
of them were composed that early, but rather think a few were; 
and others may have been, as philological evidence has shown 
before, a conclusion to which now this new archeological ex- 
amination gives support. 

Since the poems are written in West Scandinavian we should 
have expected West Scandinavian objects to have been well 
represented among the sixty-one illustrations. These are, how- 
ever, nearly all Swedish; this, the author explains, is due to the 
fact that a supply of blocks was accessible in Stockholm. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the volume is beautifully gotten 
up, as are all the publications of The Viking Society for Northern 


Research. 
GEORGE T. Flom 





Eciu’s Saca, done Into English Out of the Icelandic With an 
Introduction, Notes, and an Essay on Some Principles of 
Translation. By E. R. Eddison. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. 1930. Pp. xxxiv-+346. Two maps. 


Mr. Eddison’s translation of the Egils saga is a work of 
sound scholarship and obviously done by one who is thoroughly 
in love with his task. This does not come as a surprise. In his 
Styrbiorn the Strong (London, 1926) Mr. Eddison had already 
shown a wide familiarity with the traditions and the early 
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history of the Northern countries, and a fine understanding of 
the Old Norse spirit. 

Because of its historical significance, its varied and interest- 
ing subject-matter, its perfection of form, and its clear-cut style, 
the Egils saga holds a very prominent place among the Icelandic 
Family Sagas. A new English translation of it is therefore to be 
welcomed, and more so as the first translation, by the Rev. 
W. C. Green, is now out of print. 

Mr. Eddison’s translation is based on Prof. Finnur Jonsson’s 
latest edition of the Egils saga (Copenhagen, 1924). Hence, as 
regards the text, the translator is building on an eminently 
sound foundation. Herein as elsewhere his scholarship is clearly 
revealed. 

Throughout, the translation is characterized by rare fidelity. 
Mr. Eddison aims at accuracy, and as far as literalness is con- 
cerned he has achieved his goal superbly. He could declare with 
William Cowper, who says of his translation of Homer: ‘““My 
chief boast is that I have adhered closely to the original.” 
Nevertheless, just here I find a weakness in Mr. Eddison’s 
worthy, and often successful, attempt. He is so anxious to be 
literal that not infrequently his version becomes over-literal, 
unidiomatic. Inversions abound, as do un-English expressions; 
and the style is too heavy with archaisms to make pleasant 
reading for ‘‘the man in the street,’”’ but the translation is in- 
tended first for him. Mr. Eddison’s painstaking effort thus to 
retain the atmosphere of the original is highly commendable in- 
deed; and he stoutly defends his method in a spirited essay. All 
the same he fails to convince me of the soundness of his theory, 
granted, of course, that the question is largely one of personal 
taste. A simpler and less forced style is, I believe, a much 
happier medium for translations of the Icelandic sagas in any 
language, as directness and naturalness are among their chief 
literary qualities. 

The proper names are one of the difficulties facing a trans- 
lator. Mr. Eddison often translates place names, and even per- 
sonal names, without any apparent gain. Are Gufascales and 
Nidoyce more intelligible to the reader than Gufuskdlar and 
Nidaréss? And why change Kveldulf to Wolf? Proper names are 
doubtless in most cases best left unchanged, or, if altered at all, 
then but slightly. Professor Halldér Hermannsson has, it ap- 
pears to me, selected a very wise course in this respect in his 
recent translation of the Islendingabok (Islandica, xx, 1930). 

The translator of any of the sagas, not least the Egils saga, 
is faced with a still greater difficulty, the rendering into a foreign 
tongue of the Scaldic verse. Its intricate form and its numerous 
kennings are a severe test for any translator, a well-nigh in- 
surmountable obstacle. Mr. Eddison has faced this test courage- 
ously; he has not, to be sure, as a rule reproduced the internal 
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assonance of the originals, but the alliteration is generally ad- 
hered to, and the kennings are frequently retained. His versions 
are accurate in meaning and possess, at least in some degree, the 
vigor and the vividness of the Icelandic. Here, however, as in 
the prose, objection may be made against the frequent use of 
archaic expressions. 

Mr. Eddison’s careful workmanship is further seen in his 
penetrating introduction, and his copious and learned notes; 
these contain much valuable information. To the list of “trans- 
lations of sagas’ I should, however, unhesitatingly add Thor- 
stein Veblen’s translation of the Laxdela saga and George 
Hight’s translation of the Gretlis saga as among the ‘sound 
vintages.” 

An excellent index, a genealogical and a chronological table, 
together with maps of Norway and of Borgarfjord (Burgfirth) 
add greatly to the usefulness of this handsome and well-printed 
volume. 

Despite the strictures that I have felt constrained to make 
on Mr. Eddison’s translation, let me emphasize that he deserves 
our gratitude for a notable addition to the Icelandic sagas in 
English. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





The Saga of the Volsungs, The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok, together 
with The Lay of Kraka. Translated from the Old Norse by 
Margaret Schlauch. New York. The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation and W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Pp. 
xxxix + 270. 


Because of its important connection with the Nibelung 
legend, the Vélsunga saga is of unusual interest to students of 
comparative literature and folklorists, no less than to students 
of the sagas and of Old Norse lore generally. A new English 
translation of this saga would seem amply justified on that 
ground alone. There are other reasons which make such an 
undertaking still more desirable. As the translator points out 
in her introduction, the Morris version of the saga “is no longer 
as accessible as such an important text surely deserves to be”; 
and she adds: “the excessively archaic language he chose to 
employ, out of very respect for his original, is unfortunately all 
but incomprehensible in places, especially to a reader who does 
not know Old English.” 

Although far below the Vélsunga saga in literary excellence, 
Ragnars saga lodbrékar deserves to be placed with the former, of 
which it is in a sense a continuation. Together with these here 
appears a new English version of The Lay of Kraka (Krakumil), 
better known in English as The Death Song of Ragnar, a forceful 
expression of the spirit of the vikings. 
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The style of the Icelandic sagas has proved a stumbling- 
block to many a translator; their simplicity and terseness are 
not easily transferred into another tongue. In dealing with this 
perplexing matter Miss Schlauch has adopted a very sane 
method, as set forth in her own words. ““The story does require 
a slightly archaic style, I think, ... but I have tried to avoid 
any expressions not immediately understandable to a modern 
reader.’’ The result is entirely satisfactory. Her translation 
reads well; it is fluent and idiomatic, and, with but rare excep- 
tions, very accurate. 

On p. 44 “varg { véum” is translated “wolf and an exile 
from holy places.” Will the phrase be clear to one unfamiliar 
with the practice referred to? Magntisson and Morris trans- 
late: ‘‘a wolf in holy places” and explain in a footnote: “a man 
put out of the pale of society for his crimes, an outlaw.”— 
“Sigurdr vard pvi Astselli sem hann var®d ellri af dllu folki’”’ 
should be translated: ‘‘The older Sigurd grew, the more he was 
loved by all men,” or to that effect, rather than: “Sigurd was 
endeared to all folk, as he grew older’’ (p. 90). “That almost half 
of the keel of the ship went under’ (p. 163) is meaningless. 
The original reads: ‘‘At kjélrinn gekk undan skipinu mjég svo 
halfr,”” which Magnisson and Morris render correctly: “that 
well-nigh the half of the keel slipped away from the ship.” 
(Cf. Ranisch’s Glossar to his edition of the Vélsunga saga p. 
194, under undan). 

Greatly to her credit the translator has in almost every 
instance succeeded in avoiding “expressions not immediately 
understandable co the modern reader.”” Among the few excep- 
tions are scathe (p. 194) and rede (p. 195). The verses (visur) 
interspersed in the sagas, as well as The Lay of Kraka, are 
freely rendered in a metrical form widely different from that of 
the originals. These translations are generally faithful as regards 
the subject-matter, but they lack the virile quality and the 
sonorousness of the Old Norse. Thus to translate freely the 
poetry in question may, however, be of greatest practical value 
for the general reader, far better at any rate than stilted and 
over-archaic versions understandable only to specialists. 

Miss Schlauch has written a very good introduction to her 
translation and seems to have acquainted herself carefully with 
the principal studies and interpretations of the sagas which she 
treats. She has, however, failed to say on what edition she has 
based her translations; but a comparison shows that she has 
followed Magnus Olsen’s edition of the two sagas translated 
(Copenhagen, 1906-08), a safe guide indeed; she once refers to 
this work in a footnote in her introduction. 

A more inclusive bibliog’ phy would have been of value. 
Nor can I help feeling that brief notes on such unusual things 
as the skin-shapes (p. 60) and on proper names like Rén etc. 
would have added to the usefulness of the volume. 
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All things considered Miss Schlauch has done a worth-while 
piece of work creditably; she has given us the most readable 
English translations of the sagas included and thereby earned 
our gratitude. 

Like the other volumes of the valuable Scandinavian Classics 
this latest one is well-printed and attractively bound. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





Dre GODIVASAGE UND IHRE. BEHANDLUNG IN DER LITERATUR. 
By Karl Hiifele. (Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 66), 1929. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitaitsbuchhandlung. xii 
+314 pp. M. 16. 

This monograph is not altogether valueless, for the author 
has industriously ferreted out references to Lady Godiva from 
a great number of books, but it contains nothing of any im- 
portance that is new. As a compilation of scattered materials it 
merits a certain degree of praise, but far less than would be the 
case if it were briefer and less pretentious. Dr. Hafele has 
learned how to collect, but not how to digest what he has col- 
lected. Instead of giving us an orderly account of the rise of a 
very interesting legend, which cannot be traced back of the 
thirteenth century, he has flung together without discrimination 
everything about Godiva on which he has been able to lay his 
hands, analyzing with equal gravity what Tennyson made of 
the story and what appears in this or that guide-book to Coven- 
try. No conceivable end can be served, for example, by devoting 
seven pages to a recital of the plot of an historical romance 
entitled Lady Godiva by someone named John B. Marsh, pub- 
lished in 1889. A list of such manifestations of the legend, with 
brief notes, would have satisfied the most exigent curiosity. 

As a matter of fact, Hartland gave a more adequate ac- 
count of the development of the legend in The Science of Fairy 
Tales, pp. 71-92, to which Dr. Hafele has nothing of conse- 
quence to add, though he obscures the matter with many 
words. Hartland’s conjecture that the Godiva procession at 
Coventry “is a survival of an annual rite in honor of a heathen 
goddess” and that the story grew up as an explanation of the 
custom, may be too bold, but it is extremely interesting. As for 
the later history of the legend, one cannot see why it has proved 
so unpropitious a subject as treated by dramatists and other 
men of letters. No one save Tennyson, however, has managed 
to give it significance in literary form, for Maeterlinck’s Monna 
Vanna is, after all, another story. This fact emerges from a 
tedious survey of the field, and might better have been said by 
Dr. Hifele at the start. 

The author is not always quite accurate in his statements. 
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For example, in citing the reference to Leofric and Godith in 
Henry Bradshaw’s Life of St. Werburgh (p. 71) he ought to have 
seen that Bradshaw was using Higden’s Polychronicon rather 
than a Latin Vita “uns nicht bekannten.”” Bradshaw says so 
plainly. However, such slips are venial. What makes one im- 
patient is the tedious vacuity of the monograph as a whole. It 
is not improved by its embellishments: the reproductions of five 
bad paintings and three pieces of sculpture. Only one of the 
eight has any place in the book. 
Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 
Princeton University 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGEND OF THOMAS BECKET. By 
Paul Alonzo Brown. University of Pennsylvania Disserta- 
tion. 1930. 302 pp. 

Dr. Brown and his sponsors are to be congratulated on the 
production of this valuable and interesting study. The arrange- 
ment of the work is orderly, the research upon which it is based 
conscientious and thorough, the judgment displayed in handling 
difficult material altogether sound. After a brief sketch of the 
saint’s career and a summary account of the cult that developed 
at Canterbury after his murder in 1170, the author examines 
successively the romantic story about Thomas’s parents, the 
legends that sprang up about his life and his death, the tales 
about the fates of his murderers, the visions and miracles 
attributed to him, certain traditions by which he was associated 
with other places than Canterbury, the political prophecies 
attached to his name, and—for good measure—the fabulous 
notions about his relics that have prevailed since the sixteenth 
century. The material is ample, for no other figure in English 
history has suffered so much from imaginative distortion as 
Henry II’s able and ardent chancellor. No phase of his life has 
been free from legendary interpretation. He was an important 
and powerful man while alive, but he became a much more im- 
portant and powerful force by reason of his death. Though he 
was wholly of Norman blood, his personality fired the English 
imagination, and the English people took him to their hearts. 
Because he was a rebel who stood for the rights of the institution 
he headed, they made him the most popular saint in the calen- 
dar, though in the long struggle between Church and State their 
sympathies were ae with the latter. 

Dr. Brown’s treatment of the story about the Saracen girl, 
who followed Gilbert Becket from the East and married him, 
is both interesting and judicious. Fortunately he does not fall 
into the error of trying to explain too precisely how the tale 
came to be attached to the legend, but he oe neye the 
position taken by Hippeau that hagiographers used the floating 
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story to romanticize the origins of the saint. The suggestion 
(p. 69) that the Oriental wife with whom Henry II was endowed 
in Richard Coer de Lyon may have stimulated some one to pro- 
vide a Saracen mother for Thomas seems to me unlikely. The 
legend about his parents was certainly in circulation within a 
century of his death, while no one dates the hypothetical Anglo- 
Norman version of the romance before 1230. In his chapter on 
the murderers Dr. Brown has brought together some especially 
interesting material from scattered sources, and much the same 
thing may be said of the account he has compiled of the saint’s 
legendary association with a large number of places in England, 
France, and Flanders, though this does not imply an inadequacy 
in his treatment of other matters. 

The only serious omission I have noted occurs in the brief 
chapter entitled “Political Prophecies attributed to Becket” 
(pp. 225-237). Dr. Brown goes a little wrong about the vision 
in which the Virgin brought to Thomas the holy oil with which 
Henry IV and subsequent monarchs down to the time of James 
I were anointed. In 1318, as Professor Marc Bloch showed some 
years since (Les rois thaumaturges, 1924, pp. 238-242), Nicholas 
de Stratton, a Dominican, presented to John XXII ai Avignon 
what amounted to a petition that the Pope approve a second 
coronation of Edward II, in order that he might be consecrated 
with the oil presented to St. Thomas. The bull by which the 
Pope evaded the difficult question fortunately tells the whole 
story. He counselled that the rite be done secretly, if at all, 
which would not have suited the English court. This version 
of the prophecy antedates by a good many years those cited by 
Dr. Brown. The matter is of importance chiefly because it marks 
a definite stage in the rivalry between the Plantagenets and the 
Capetians. Quite probably the vision and prophecy came into 
existence not long before Nicholas de Stratton went to Avignon 
on his fruitless errand. 

In concluding this notice of an excellent book, I must not 
omit to say that it includes as appendices texts of the legend 
of Gilbert’s marriage from the South English Legendary (MS. 
Rawlinson poet. 225), from John Grandison’s Life of St. Thomas, 
and from the English translation of Legenda Aurea. 

GorpDoNn HALt GEROULD 
Princeton University 





THE HANDWRITING OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Samuel A. Tan- 
nenbaum. Being the Development and Characteristics of the 
Script of Shakspere’s Time. With an Introduction by Ash- 
ley H. Thorndike. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1930. $4.00. 


This book is evidently a labor of love and will win students, 
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it is hoped, by the gusto with which it handles a technical sub- 
ject. It contains a great deal of miscellaneous information (for 
example, in Chapter vi, a quite admirable discussion of Eliza- 
bethan punctuation) and thousands of skilfully made imitations 
of manuscript characters. Dr. Tannenbaum is an excellent 
draftsman and offers many subtle explanations of the processes 
by which letters changed their shape. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the task of learning to read old script is much 
lightened by studying drawings of separate letters in fifty or 
more varieties, many of them individual eccentricities or mere 
slovenly malformations. 

Some of the author’s observations are annoyingly irrelevant; 
e.g., [p. 61] “‘As a patronymic prefix in Irish names, O’ (or 0’) 
means “son” or ‘‘descendant of” and is equivalent to the Gaelic 
Mac, to the Norman Fitz-, and to the Anglo-Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian suffixes -son and -sen;” [p. 63] “In German documents 
a p often takes the place of a 5, as in pése for bise, pruder for 
bruder.”” The grammatical and linguistic remarks are usually 
inexact; e.g. [p. 37] ‘‘Readers of English Renaissance documents 
will notice that quite a number of English words, as ‘father’ 
and ‘mother,’ are written with a d instead of #/; this is a sur- 
vival of the Anglo-Saxon thorn, one of whose forms looks like 
a rounded d” [but the Anglo-Saxon thorn did not occur in the 
Old English form of either word]; [p. 82] ‘‘Early in the fifteenth 
century it became customary to write wh instead of h in Anglo- 
Saxon words beginning with the sound of ho, as in whom (for 
hém)’’; [p. 93] ‘Elizabethan and Jacobean printers in England, 
as their contemporaries on the Continent, almost invariably [!] 
employed capital letters as the initials of proper and common 
nouns—a practice which is still current in Germany.” 

The fourteen single-page facsimiles, illustrating types of 
English handwriting from 1339 till the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, are not as good as one expects to find them in a book by 
Dr. Tannenbaum. They are considerably less readable than 
those in the Tudor Facsimile Texts, which reproduce some of 
the same pages. The top and bottom lines of the page are fre- 
quently omitted by the photographer, and also sometimes (what 
is really irritating) the ends of lines, so that one gets no consecu- 
tive text. The transcripts provided by Dr. Tannenbaum are 
usually accurate, as one need hardly remark; but some Chatter- 
tonian illusion about Middle English grammar has caused him 
to mar the Chaucer page [Plate m1] by a host of bracketed final 
e’s [e.g., ‘dooth(e) wyth(e) hym(e)’|] for which there is no more 
excuse grammatically than chirographically. The fourth line 
of Plate x [‘Jtm a yarde of blacke satten at xj* the ya'de —xj*’] 
has been accidentally omitted in the transcript. The word 
‘Reine’ in line 1 of the French text of Plate 1 is misread ‘Rome’; 
‘Robeit’ in line 4 is transcribed ‘Rober(t),’ though the t is quite 
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plain; and ‘droitement’ in the next to the last line of this page is 
transcribed without its first e. ‘Maudeleyne’ in Plate m1 is 
transcribed ‘Mandeleyne’ (an error of sense, not eyesight); in 
line 12 of Plate v ‘terme’ is transcribed ‘thus’; and in Plate xm 
*‘Tullie’ is read as ‘Tullio.’ 

A book of this kind has been badly needed, and this one, 
prepared by Dr. Tannenbaum, sponsored by Prof. A. H. Thorn- 
dike (who supplies a flattering Introduction), and dedicated to 
Prof. J. Q. Adams, appears under the very best auspices. I hope 
that a second edition will soon be called for, in which the author 
will make a number of corrections, and for which the Columbia 
University Press will reduce the price. 

TUCKER BROOKE 


Yale University 





A SHAKESPEARE BrsiioGRapuy. By Walter Ebisch in collabora- 
tion with Levin Schiicking. Clarendon Press. Oxford, 1931; 
Xviii+ 294 pp. 

The authors have attempted, so they tell us in the preface, 
to produce a Shakespeare bibliography ‘“‘that meets the demands 
of recent research. To register all . . . would be neither desirable 


nor indeed possible. In other words, the task entails the dangers 


of selection. Selection, however, implies the necessity of more 
or less intimate knowledge of the available work.” The authors 
admit that they “cannot boast of having read every book and 
article” of which they give the title, but it was their ambition 
“to form some opinion as to the relative value of all Shake- 
spearean investigation and criticism known to them and not to 
leave out any title indispensable for scientific Shakespearean 
study.” Finally it is noted in the preface that the idea originated 
with Professor Schiicking, but that Dr. Ebdisch carried out the 
bulk of the actual work. 

In the light of these statements the work must be judged. 
The main heads are A. 1. Shakespeare bibliography (i.e., bib- 
liography of bibliographies), m. Elizabethan literature, m1. 
Shakespeare’s life, rv. Shakespeare’s personality, v. Text: trans- 
mission and emendation, v1. Shakespeare’s sources, literary in- 
fluences and cultural relations, vm and vit. The art of Shake- 
speare, x. Shakespeare’s stage and the production of his plays, 
x. Literary taste in Shakespeare’s time, x1. Aesthetic criticism 
of Shakespeare, x11. Shakespeare’s influence through the centur- 
ies, x11. Civilization in Shakespeare’s England, x1v. The Shake- 
speare-Bacon controversy and similar theories. B. 1. Chronology 
of the dramas, u. The individual dramas, m1. Shakespeare’s 
poems, Iv. The Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

It will be seen that the undertaking was a herculean one. 
Probably over five thousand titles are listed in the book. The 
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question arises at the outset whether the task was not too great 
for any two men, and of the two in question Levin Schiicking 
professedly played no active réle. Few persons are even com- 
petent to pass judgment upon the execution of a task of such 
magnitude and the present reviewer is not one of the few, but 
it is customary to draw some conclusions regarding a bibliog- 
raphy by means of “‘Stichproben.’’ The following observations 
have been made exclusively in the parts concerning the penetra- 
tion of Shakespeare into Germany. 

The text shows that errors are frequent in the entries, some 
of the mistakes being of a rather serious nature. It would not be 
advisable for anyone to quote the items without verification. The 
same might be said of most bibliographies of the kind without 
gainsaying their great utility. Reviews are indicated of the books 
cited. The largest number of reviews is taken from the Shake- 
speare Jahrbuch. The Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
seems to come second in point of frequency. 

The selection under the head of general treatises on page 152 
seems excellent. The names Koberstein, Cohn, Genée, Suphan, 
Joachimi-Dege, Richter, Gundolf, and Brandl appear among 
others here. Under the head ‘‘Shakespeare’s significance for 
various German authors,”’ pages 153-155, one cannot but note 
the inclusion of the names of Bismarck, Gottsched, and Roet- 
scher combined with the exclusion of such names as Gryphius, 
Wieland, Platen, Hauptmann, and Nietzsche. The selection of 
authorities in regard to the most important German poets seems 
to have been either arbitrary or accidental. On the subject of 
Goethe’s relation to Shakespeare, works by Leo, Wagner, 
Huther, Béhtlingk, Eckert, and Leitzmann are listed, but none 
by August Wilhelm Schlegel, Ulrici, Minor, Sauer, or Meyer- 
Benfey. On the subject of Lenz, Rauch is mentioned but not 
Friedrich’s important work in Probefahrien xim (1909). Regard- 
ing Lessing, Kettner and Walzel are fortunately referred to but 
not Witkowski, Euphorion m (1895), 517-529. Regarding Schil- 
ler we find two treatises, one by Engel and one by Nussberger, 
i.e. a ‘‘Program-Schrift’’ and a “‘Habilitationsschrift.’”’ Among 
the authorities not cited are Otto Ludwig, J. Minor, R. Petsch, 
and A. Késter. In this case the bibliography can serve as a 
guide to reading of secondary importance only. 

On page 158 ff. the most important German translations 
are listed and with them literature regarding these translations. 
The second item under Schlegel’s translation is by Paetow, 
Die erste metrische deutsche Shakespeare-U bersetsung . . . Diss. 
Bern, 1893. Paetow discusses, of course, Borcke’s translation 
of Julius Caesar 1741. Can the compiler by any chance have 
overlooked Wieland’s translation of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
as well and have labored under the misimpression that A. W. 
Schlegel was the first to produce a metrical translation of a 
Shakespearean drama? 
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At any rate the inclusion of this title at this point arouses 
the suspicion that Levin Schiicking did not read the manu- 
script of this bibliography before it was sent to press, and this 
suspicion is confirmed by the entry at the bottom of this same 
page. Here is listed a dissertation by F. Deibel on Dorothea 
Schlegel, Greifswald, 1904. Surely Dorothea, the companion 
of Friedrich Schlegel, had no connection with the Schlegel- 
Tieck translation and the dissertation in question does not 
mention the work. Can there possibly have been some con- 
fusion of the names of Caroline Schlegel, the wife of August 
Wilhelm, and Dorothea Tieck, the daughter of Ludwig, both of 
whom participated in the translation in different ways? It thus 
becomes obvious that the compiler never had either the dis- 
sertation of Paetow or that of Deibel in hand. 

Since the Shakespeare Bibliography had its origin in a German 
university, one would naturally expect the elementary facts 
regarding the history of Shakespeare in Germany to be cor- 
rectly treated. In fact one would expect the part dealing with 
that subject to be one of the soundest portions of the book, but 
one is led by the evidence to hope that it is the worst. 

The typography of the work is a delight to the eye and an 
allurement to the investigator, who, it is hoped, will use the 
work with profit, but always with a proper amount of suspicion. 

LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 


University of California 





THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. The Works of Shakespeare. 
Edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. Cam- 
bridge, 1928. 


The editors, in following the order of the Folio, have now 
reached The Taming of the Shrew, which appears with the cus- 
tomary features of this edition. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, as 
usual, writes the introduction. He proposes ‘“‘a brief but bold 
statement of the critical principles we have applied hitherto, 
and propose to apply, to questions of the authenticity, date, and 
so on of this or that play. 

“Our method has been accused as ‘disintegrating’ Shake- 
speare. We retort that no method at this time of day can, on 
condition of its being scholarly, do anything else, if we use the 
word intelligently. No one can pretend that Heminge and 
Condell’s First Folio was a considered collection, revised by 
Shakespeare (after death) and bequeathed by him as his solemn 
claim on the worship of posterity. The First Folio has been 
proved—as might have been guessed from the twin names of 
its editors—to have been compiled from playhouse copies— 
piously, be it agreed, but not therefore with any exactness of re- 
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search. It follows, then, that when we have an earlier Quarto of 
any given play, printed in the dramatist’s lifetime—and not so 
far as we know disavowed by him—it has prima facie a good claim 
to be considered.” 

With these statements probably everyone will essentially 
agree—provided he be permitted to define certain terms in his 
own way. No editor has ever regarded the First Folio as being 
without error; it was early known that certain plays in the 
First Folic were taken from playhouse copies; seldom have 
editors disregarded the early quartos. It is in a sense true, also, 
as Sir Arthur contends, that this scholarly work ‘‘disintegrates”’ 
Shakespeare; it is also true—at least theoretically, it is said— 
that each time a person moves he shifts the center of the earth’s 
gravity. But there is some difference in degree between the 
amount of such a shift, and that involved in an earthquake. The 
disagreement of schulars has been chiefly as to the extent the 
matters mentioned by Sir Arthur have affected the true text of 
Shakespeare. To what extent is the First Folio a “considered col- 
lection’; exactly what does the fact that some plays were in 
some sense “compiled from playhouse copies’ imply; how 
accurately do certain early quartos represent Shakespeare’s own 
unadulterated plays at one particular stage of their develop- 
ment? On these matters, the present editors have been summing 
up the facts as they know them and have been giving their 
opinions as to the meaning of those facts. 

But to establish a fact is one thing, and to establish the 
meaning of the fact is quite a different one. Knowing this, 
scientists are accustomed to distinguish between facts, and the 
theories by which they interpret the meaning of the facts. As 
their facts have accumulated, their theories have been modified 
to conform to the facts. The same principles apply to the scien- 
tific side of textual criticism. Scholars will welcome any facts 
that may be made available, and any competent theories that 
may be advanced as to the significance of the known facts, be 
they new or old. But they will also certainly reserve the right 
to distinguish between fact and theory; to pass on the validity 
of the facts, and to weigh the adequacy of the theories which are 
proposed as explanations of them. Their prime consideration 
will not be whether or not these findings “disintegrate” their 
subject, but whether or not they lead to truth. To the present 
writer it appears a matter of the gravest unimportance whether 
or not Sir Arthur—or the reviewer—is or is not a “‘disintegra- 
tor.” There is something much more important at stake than 
mere personal taste in titles. Does Sir Arthur bring us nearer to 
truth on the many problems which surround this “still vexed” 
play of The Taming of ihe Shrew? The reviewer thinks not. Sir 
Arthur himself does not claim any new contribution of fact. 
His thesis has prevented his giving a balanced presentation of 
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what is already known, and seems to have disturbed even his 
usual happy felicity of presentation, which so livens for us the 
old and accustomed. The reader seeking further light on the 
scholarly problems connected with the play will still need to 
begin with the elaborate bibliography assembled in the work of 
Professor Kuhl, and continue with Mr. Alexander’s interesting 
theories, and Mr. Wilson’s acute observations. 

The text has the usual features of this edition, the most 
notable perhaps being the punctuation. Again, our supposed 
knowledge of Elizabethan punctuation is chiefly theory, for the 
most part based on a very inadequate examination of Eliza- 
bethan theory and practice. While one will find the suggested 
possibilities interesting, he will regard them as only possibilities 
till the facts are better established. 

Mr. Wilson’s essay upon the copy for The Shrew, and his 
notes are filled as usual with acute observations. Perhaps the 
matter of most general interest is his espousal and adaptation— 
not wholly concurred in by Sir Arthur—of Mr. Alexander’s 
theories concerning the relationship of A Shrew and The Shrew. 
According to this interpretation, A Shrew is only a “reported 
text” of The Shrew. But a very simple and fundamental fact 
shows that A Shrew can not possibly be merely a “‘reported 
text” of The Shrew. For the two versions are unquestionably 
written for different casts, and the differences concern the shift- 
ing of major characters for men in such a way that the changes 
must have involved so much replotting and rewriting as to 
constitute them different plays. A Shrew is constructed for five 
major characters for men. There are the three young men in the 
courtship imbroglio, Ferando, Aurelius, and Polidor; an old 
man Alphonsus; and a clown Sanders. Leaving aside the in- 
duction, The Shrew, on the other hand, is constructed for seven 
major characters for men. The clown and the dignified old man 
appear as in A Shrew; but there are now five in the courtship 
imbroglio instead of three. Only one desirable daughter appears 
in The Shrew; two of the young men become rivals for her and 
the old man Gremio enters this same rivalry for the fair prize. 
Of this old man, though a major character in The Shrew, there 
is not even a hint in A Shrew. Nor is Valeria a fully satisfactory 
hint for Tranio, who has the second greatest number of lines in 
the play. From the Italianate tradition, he has been introduced 
as the machinating servant to direct the rivalry, while Gremio, 
the rival pantaloon, has come from the same source. Tranio is 
functional, and Gremio is an added major character. Whether 
these are additions to A Shrew or subtractions from The Shrew, 
in neither case can the one play be considered as merely a de- 
graded version of the other. The plays are on different plots, 
and for quite different casts. These changes are fundamental, 
and are the result of a reasoned purpose; they cannot possibly 
be the result of mere blundering accident. 
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Certain points raised by Mr. Wilson’s acute observation 
ought to be carefully examined at this stage. He gives numerous 
conclusive indications that “‘the character and dramatic for- 
tunes of Hortensio present certain remarkable features which 
seem difficult to account for except on the theory that in a pre- 
Shakespearian form of the play his réle was more conspicuous 
than in the received text, and, indeed, comprised a good many 
of the speeches which are now assigned to Tranio.”’ This is the 
situation in A Shrew, which, as we have seen, certainly repre- 
sents a different casting and plotting of the play. Also, the num- 
erous confusions of names can be most readily accounted for by 
this transposition of names and réles from A Shrew to The 
Shrew, a transposition which certainly occurred in one direc- 
tion or the other. Since the confusions of transposition occur 
in The Shrew, and not in A Shrew, the presumption is that The 
Shrew is the later play. These and numerous other facts tend to 
indicate that The Shrew is a recasting, replotting, and rewriting 
of the pre-Shakespearean A Shrew, as scholars long have held 
it to be. 

Here Sir Arthur and Mr. Wilson are unfortunate in not tak- 
ing the findings and summaries of Professor Boas more seri- 
ously. These show that A Shrew has borrowed or adapted pas- 
sages from (1) 1 Tamburlaine, summer 1587, (2) 2 Tamburlaine, 
autumn 1587, (3) Faustus, 1588; and (4) that by August, 1589, 
Nashe and Greene were satirizing material which is now to be 
found in A Shrew. Also, these matters clearly do not derive 
through The Shrew. Here are four separate “points’’ which 
must be brought into conjunction. There is really a fifth “‘point”’ 
to be brought into the conjunction, and that is that A Shrew 
uses each of Marlowe’s first three known plays, but no later one. 
Also, at least one of these plays was certainly not in print, and 
the other two may not have been. The natural implication is 
that there were no other surviving plays of Marlowe when A 
Shrew was originally written. These five “‘points’’ can be brought 
into conjunction only by a date not earlier than the latter part 
of 1588, nor later than August 1589 for some version of A 
Shrew. 

It thus seems indicated that A Shrew was written in some- 
thing like its present form in 1588 or early in 1589, and that at 
some later period it was recast, replotted, and considerably re- 
written for the Shakespearean company as The Shrew. If these 
fundamental bases be correct, then the account of the play given 


1 These facts would not, of course, have any bearing on the question of 
whether A Shrew is a “reported text,” whatever that may be. For if any passage 
in A Shrew is shown to be a “reported text” of the corresponding passage in 
The Shrew, a possible solution is that The Shrew preserves the as it was 
originally in A Shrew. In that case it would not usually be possible to show from 
which version the “reporting” was done, even if both originals survived, as 
they do not. 
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by Mr. Wilson needs a complete recasting in all its phases. 
Still, scholars must begin with Mr. Wilson’s acute analyses of 
the facts in order to arrive at that more correct account of the 
history of the two texts. 

This fundamental instance must serve to illustrate what is 
consistently true of Mr. Wilson’s work. It will not do to at- 
tempt an explanation of all the observed facts on bibliographical 
principles, or on any other single set of principles, alone. Biblio- 
graphical principles are of great value, but they form only one 
avenue of approach. Further, almost any ordinary set of facts 
can be explained by numerous and frequently quite contradic- 
tory theories. It thus becomes necessary to know which of the 
particular theories was most probable under the conditions of 
the time. The only way out here is to study in detail all surviv- 
ing instances of actual practice in all these matters. Until that 
is done, we are only guessing at the solution, without the answer- 
book to tell us when we guess correctly. An ounce of what was 
is worth many pounds of what might have been. 

One may thus wish that the theories by which the observed 
facts are explained were grounded upon a fuller knowledge of 
what was, instead of relying so heavily, and frequently so un- 
necessarily, upon what might have been. For, all things are 
possible with God, and man is made in His image; almost any- 
thing might have been. But there can be no question about Mr. 
Wilson’s keen observation of facts, especially inconsistencies. 
If one has the comfortable feeling that nothing remains to be 
explained, Mr. Wilson ought soon to convince him of the error 
of his way; and may even give him the uncomfortable feeling 
that everything yet remains to be explained. In this lies the 
prime value of Mr. Wilson’s work. “e is not only witty in him- 
self, but the cause that wit is in other men. He ought, therefore, 
to be encouraged to continue gathering his iconoclastic facts, 
using to the full his peculiar and remarkable powers of observa- 
tion in his own way. Succeeding generations will furnish quite 
enough of us duller-eyed conservatives to keep the balance 
even. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 





THE StupDENtT’s Mitton; Bernc THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
JouN MILTON WITH THE GREATER PART OF HIS PROSE WORKS, 
NOW PRINTED IN ONE VOLUME, TOGETHER WITH NEW TRANS- 
LATIONS INTO ENGLISH OF HIS ITALIAN, LATIN, AND GREEK 
POEMS. Edited by Frank Allen Patterson. New York, 1930. 
x+1090+41 pp. 


It is nearly a century since a single volume edition of Mil- 
ton’s works has appeared containing so great a proportion of 
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his complete works as this. As it needs must be, it is a large 
but not excessively bulky volume containing all of the poetry 
and a large portion of the prose. Professor Patterson’s book is 
important, however, for other reasons than its bulk, perhaps 
the chief of these being the very high place it will immediately 
occupy among the few reliable texts of the poetry based on 
original editions. The text of the poetry ranks with Beeching’s, 
Wright’s, and Grierson’s. So far as it goes, there is nothing in 
print comparable to the text of the prose, only Mitford ap- 
proaching it for accuracy, although surpassing it is inclusive- 
ness. Professor Patterson has for the first time in the printing 
of Milton prose texts given us the Christian Doctrine, in transla- 
tion, to be sure, and devoid of all Biblical citations, quotations, 
and references, in combination with a textually reliable edition 
of some of the other prose works. The result is most pleasing, 
the publisher having admirably done his part with the typog- 
raphy and the printing, although a more opaque paper might 
have been used to advantage. 

The quality of the editing, which is textual only, is very 
high. There is, however, an inconsistency it seems to me in 
using the last editions prepared for the press by Milton in the 
cases of Paradise Lost and the prose works, but employing the 
1645 edition of the minor poems. There are, moreover, too few 
textual notes. To correct Milton’s, or his printer’s obvious mis- 
spellings is no doubt commendable; but in a text so deliberately 
and avowedly following an original, either these misspellings 
should have been preserved, or a more liberal use made of foot- 
notes. As should be expected in what I trust will prove to be only 
the first of many printings of this indispensable work, there are 
errors that later printings can easily remove. Although it should 
be stated that in general the text of the Latin poems is less 
accurate than that of the English, entirely at random I have 
noted the following inaccuracies or errors. P. 114, Elegy 1, line 
2, ‘nuntia’ for Milton’s ‘nuncia’; p. 115, line 54, ‘possit’ for ‘pos- 
set’ and also neglect of the very rare capital ‘I’ so seldom found 
in the 1645 volume where we should expect to find ‘J’. On page 
117, line 34, a comma should not follow ‘Phoebus,’ and a comma 
is omitted after ‘multam’ in line 46, while ‘I’ appears errone- 
ously for ‘J’ in line 34. Misspellings in the 1645 volume, as al- 
ready stated, have not been preserved, and should at least have 
been noted, especially the word in p. 129, line 8, spelled ‘des- 
puiiset’ in 1645 and again misspelled ‘despulisset’ in 1673; note 
also the obvious ‘aererno’ p. 126, line 21. 

In the Nativity Ode, errors are typographical only: line 82, 
the comma at the end should be a semi-colon; p. 9, line 211, 
‘Nile’ should be in italics; and page 10, line 241 should be set to 
align with line above it. Random readings elsewhere in the 
text indicate that the pages just dealt with contain more than 
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their share of errors. And certainly none of these are of sufficient 
consequence to detract in any serious manner from the feeling 
of profound satisfaction that this volume will arouse in all 
students of Milton. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





Tue Latin Poems oF JonN Mitton. EDITED WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION, AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION, AND Notes, by Walter 
MacKellar. Cornell Studies in English, xv. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930. xii+382. $3.00. 


With Smart’s book on the Sonnets published about a decade 
ago setting a high standard of excellence, Milton’s lesser known 
poems are today receiving a gratifying amount of scholarly if 
not popular attention. Mr. MacKellar presents us with an 
edition of all the Latin poems with separate introductions, trans- 
lations, and notes. The book opens with a chapter on Neo-Latin 
poetry, by which title Mr. MacKellar means the Humanist 
Latin poetry of the Renaissance, and, moreover, the late Renais- 
sance. Petrarch is, indeed, presented; but it is not made pre- 
cisely clear how Buchanan, Grotius, and Milton belong in his 
company. The chapter is a little too restricted in scope. In 
no greater space it should have been possible to sketch the 
origin and nature of Milton’s interest in Latin verse without 
leaving the impression that Petrarch, Buchanan, and Grotius 
in their Latin verses constitute the main approach to the Latin 
Poems. True, this last is not set forth as a thesis, but the im- 
plication is unescapable. Moreover, many of Milton’s obvious 
interests in Latin verse and contacts with it are overlooked, 
notably the influence on him of Latin school exercises; his read- 
ings in Renaissance Latin verse of the type suggested by the 
Lauder charges; and his relationships with the so-called Neo- 
Classicists (Cowley, Waller, and their ‘school’). The second 
chapter is a very brief general statement concerning the Latin 
Poems. 

The introductions to the various poems assemble the ma- 
terial connected with each. Most of this material is very helpful 
and suggestive; but the irregularities of the datings of several 
individual poems and the relationships between these might 
have been dealt with more rigorously. The great crux in any 
critical treatment of the early Latin Poems is the question of 
what to do with the recurring superscription anno aetatis. Since 
Johnson, or even earlier, it has been noted that all is not well 
with the chronological arrangement of the poems bearing this 
superscription. It is unlikely that further external evidence for 
their dates will be forthcoming. Consequently, the critic must 
depend almost wholly on the poems themselves and what is 
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already known about them. Mr. MacKellar’s admirable re- 
straint, so noticeable throughout his volume, at this point be- 
comes almost hesitancy. Thus the virtual pairs op of cer- 
tain suggestions regarding the date of the Fourth Elegy seems 
ill-advised. No doubt the Elegy can never be properly dated; 
but to point out that the time element mentioned in it is less 
than that mentioned in the prose Epistle to Young of 1625, 
when the former may antedate the latter, is darkening counsel, 
as is the suggestion that the Epistle itself is misdated. At least 
some of Grierson’s well-tempered suggestions might also have 
received more attention. This is said in no carping spirit, but 
rather as indication of the difficulty and magnitude of the task 
this critic set himself. 

The Latin text Mr. MacKellar presents is his own. From a 
purely literary point of view it is, perhaps, all that could be de- 
sired, except for a certain inconsistency in spelling and a number 
of unfortunate typographical errors. The punctuation is almost 
entirely Mr. MacKellar’s, not Milton’s. Some of the procedure 
with the text is comprehensible in the light of Cooper’s useful. 
Concordance to the Latin Poems, but a full statement regarding 
deviation from the 1645 and 1673 editions would have been a 
great protection to Mr. MacKellar. Exception may well be 
taken to the statement that “About the text of the Latin poems 
there is virtually no question.” 

It is apparent that the translations have received the writer’s 
most careful and even fondest attention, though his reasons for 
the need of a new translation are not entirely convincing. But 
this prose version has a mellifluous charm that often entrances 
the reader. Reminiscent as it is in many places of Moody-Rand, 
and less frequently of Masson and even Cowper, this translation 
will please the taste of many, and, if we grant Mr. MacKellar 
his text, only the pedant could cavil at its accuracy. 

The notes are very full and generally of so high a quality 
that any reader will accept them gratefully. A working bibliog- 
raphy and an index complete this delightful volume, and it is 
good thus to have assembled so much material connected with 
the Latin Poems. The whole work will do much to stimulate and 
to sustain scholarly interest in the Latin Poems. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
The University of Illinois 





LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE AGE OF JoHNSON. By A. Bosker. 

The Hague, 1930. 

Despite the fact that various studies of individual men in 
this field of criticism have already appeared, our knowledge 
of critical thought during the transitional years before the 
romantic transformation has at best been but fragmentary. 
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What we have needed is a genuine synthesis, particularly of the 
number of men following in the wake of Johnson and the 
brothers Warton who really laid the grounds for the thinking 
and the writing of the great romantic critics. The task has been 
accomplished in excellent fashion in this study by a Dutch 
scholar. Bosker’s careful review of the field of criticism during 
the last forty years of the century is an important contribution 
to critical scholarship. 

After a brief account of critical tendencies in the earlier 
half of the century, the author discusses the general aspects of 
the period over which the great Dictator extended his learned 
sway. Unquestionably much of the changing intellectual life of 
his time escaped his eminently reasonable mind, and yet the 
reader is once more impressed by the genuine strength and flexi- 
bility of mind of one who is usually thought of as the last im- 
portant defender of neo-classical dogma. Indeed, these princi- 
ples of reason and common sense, emanating from the circle 
of friends grouped about the burly Doctor, make a much better 
showing than one might suppose. Johnson’s attack upon imita- 
tion, his plea for tragi-comedy and his destructive criticism of 
the Unities of Time and Place as they apply to the free tech- 
nique of Shakespeare, and his general scorn of the merely cor- 
rect writer; Lord Kames’s contempt for the authority of the 
rules in favor of the rights of the individual genius; and the 
attempt upon the part of these men to rest their conclusions 
upon sound reasoning rather than upon mere tradition consti- 
tute a body of criticism of weight and importance in the history 
of the art of criticism. 

But the trend of the times was away from judgment and 
reason as criteria of criticism. The School of Taste, which the 
author somewhat arbitrarily distinguishes from those who 
exemplify the Doctrine of Reason, reveals some struggle to set 
up the individual temperament as the standard of judgment in 
literary matters. And yet it is evident that Goldsmith and 
Reynolds and Hugh Blair are in no sense revolutionary, but 
that they rather express the uncertainty of the thinking of this 
time of very evident transition. Reason has still a large share in 
their mental outlook, though they are plainly reaching for a new 
aesthetic which shall allow greater freedom to individual artis- 
tic expression. Perhaps uucertainty is the principal characteris- 
tic of the age, and even Johnson himself alternately looked 
forward and back, now unduly praising the correctness of Pope 
and dismissing the Odes of Gray, and again showing his irrita- 
tion at every example of neo-classical diction whether it might 
be the frigid adoption of classical mythology or the equally 
frigid imitation of pastoral and Spenserian devices. It is a fact, 
I think, that just as soon as the authority of a great name in 
literature, such as Pope was to his contemporaries, is lifted, new 
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standards of artistic technique and new modes of approaching 
the materials of artistic production are sought by the surviving 
practitioners of the art. Add to this an excessive repression of 
the emotions and the imagination which the eighteenth century 
witnessed, and we have a preparation for a transition to a man- 
ner of viewing art and life undreamed of a hundred years earlier. 
This is clearly what occurred in the age of Johnson, and this is 
made very evident in the last group of critics discussed. 

The Revolt against the Supremacy of Reason, the title of 
the last chapter, includes the significant names of the Warton 
brothers, Young, Hurd, Thomas Twining, and John Hoole. All 
of these gentlemen revolted in no uncertain terms against a 
rationalistic suppression of the emotions. Joseph Warton, whose 
taste in Johnson’s words was amazement, had at least the 
temerity to place the great Pope in a lower rank of literature 
than was occupied by those whose qualities of sentiment and 
emotion exalted them to the first place in the affection of the 
reader. And yet this whole group, as the author rightly declares, 
though they insisted upon the primacy of emotion and the 
individual response as the true criterion of art, never felt them- 
selves to be, and never actually were, revolutionists. Not even 
in the most radical of eighteenth century critics was the respect 
for the reason as the governing faculty of human life and there- 
fore of art, fully denied. Only the turn of the century, when new 
and extraordinary vital forces came into play, did a different 
point of view obtain. 

The chief respect in which the book fails to meet specifica- 
tions for a thoroughgoing review of critical conditions of the 
age under discussion is the same failure nearly every book of 
its kind is guilty of. That is to say, it largely ignores the fact 
that this criticism is but a part of that great intellectual move- 
ment which traced its origins to the Renaissance and developed 
as rationalism, or neo-classicism, or the sentimental opposition 
to these forms of intellectualism that finally culminated in the 
romantic outburst. For this reason the introductory account 
of conditions during the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies is the most unsatisfactory portion of the entire study. 


Specifically, the treatment of Fielding is the most inade- 
quate, for Fielding was far more than one of the critics of Reason. 
In fact, through his discussion of his own artistic practice, his 
definitions of the comic prose epic and the ways of comedy in 
general, he not only performed a much-needed service in de- 
fining the limits of the novel of manners but laid the Muse of 
Comedy under an obligation to him which has lasted to this 
day. But these matters did not fit into the author’s scheme, and 
doubtless for this reason were left untouched. 


Incidentally, one may regret that the manuscript had not 
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been carefully read by one familiar with English spelling—and, 
be it said, with the best approved punctuation. 
Percy H. Houston 


Occidental College 





AMERICAN LITERATURE AS AN EXPRESSION OF THE NATIONAL 
Minp. By Russell Blankenship. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1931. pp. xviii+731. $4. 

Die ENGLISCHE LITERATUR DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN VON 
NoORDAMERIKA. Von Dr. Walther Fischer. (Handbuch der 
Literaturwissenschaft.) Potsdam: Akademische Verlags- 
gesellschaft Athenaion M.B.H., 1931. Pp. 133 


“The reinterpretation of American literature” is a phrase 
much used of late years, and Mr. Blankenship’s book is an 
ambitious attempt at reinterpretation. It contains about twice 
as many words as the largest of the one-volume histories that 
have preceded it, and as quotations and excerpts are used 
sparingly, there is plenty of room for discussion and comment. 
It is the omissions that first attract notice. Previous writers of 
textbooks have followed tradition and cluttered their pages with 
the names of authors and works that are virtually unknown to- 
day. Mr. Blankenship has done well to excise many of these, 
but to an old-fashioned critic he seems to have used the knife 
too freely. One scans the index' in vain for the names of song- 
writers like Stephen C. Foster, John Howard Payne, Morris, 
Woodworth; of other poets like Drake, Halleck, Willis, Percival, 
Parsons, Story, Tabb, Aldrich; of historians like Bancroft, 
Prescott, Motley, Parkman; of orators and publicists like 
Patrick Henry, H. W. Beecher, Choate; of essayists like George 
William Curtis; of philosophers and interpreters of philosophy 
like John Fiske, William James, John Dewey; of miscellaneous 
writers like John Neal, Eugene Field, Lafacdio Hearn; of writers 
of fiction like Louise M. Alcott, F. R. Stockton, T. B. Aldrich, 
O. Henry. Applying the tests suggested by the title of the book 
one asks whether it is because they are not literature or be- 
cause they are not an expression of the national mind that “‘Give 
me liberty, or give me death,” “Home, sweet Home,” “The 
Lady or the Tiger,” The Story of a bad Boy, Cabbages and 
Kings find no place in so comprehensive a study. 


1 The index is, according to modern scholarly standards, most inadequate, 
and does not contain all the names that appear incidentally in the text. For 
example, Miss Alcott is mentioned on p. 314 as having relieved her father’s 
financial worries; on p. 704 Payne “the author of a [unnamed] sentimental 
song,” is said to have collaborated with Irving in the drama; on p. 433 the 
name of Aldrich appears with that of Stedman and Gilder in three lines given to 
“other romantic poets.” There are doubtless other similar cases, but no author 
mentioned in the list of omissions from the index is given separate treatment or 
is really discussed. 
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Page-counting is not criticism; yet is it not wholly without 
significance that Samuel Adams is given a third more space than 
Freneau and that less than ten lines are given to Freneau’s non- 
political poetry; that Dreiser, Lewis, Anderson, and Cabell each 
have more space than Hawthorne, the last-named almost twice 
as much; that while Longfellow is treated in 2} pages, Whittier 
in 3, Lowell both as poet and prose-writer in 5, and Holmes in 
a scant 2, Lindsay has 6, Masters, 5, Sandburg 73. The section 
on Arturo Giovannitti, whose The Walker is pronounced ‘‘one 
of the great achievements of American verse,”’ covers 44 pages; 
that of Robinson Jeffers, who “has been called the greatest poet 
developed in America since the rise of Whitman,” over 5 pages. 
That these comparisons do not merely reflect the current tend- 
ency to deprecate the more famous New Englanders is shown 
by the fact that Poe, as poet, story-teller, critic, and philosopher 
is disposed of in 6 pages, Lanier in 2. The writers allotted the 
most space are Whitman, 18} pages, Mark Twain 13, Emerson 
13, Cabell 103, Howells 93, Melville 9, Thoreau 9. It is some- 
what hard to see from these figures and from the omissions just 
what standards are being applied. Political and social theorizing 
seem to be stressed a little more than belles leitres, yet there are 
many exceptions. One is almost forced to the conclusion that 
the ~«thor’s personal likes, and especially some of his dislikes, 
had a considerable part in determining the proportions of the 
book. 

One or two examples have already been given of definite 
dicta. The college student who likes to have his literary estimates 
once for all, and to store them away with the date of the Nor- 
man Conquest and the value of x will welcome an authority 
which assures him that “ ‘Maud Muller’ is simply a poor poem 
with scarcely a redeeming feature,’”’ (p. 329); that ‘“‘According 
to the testimony of most competent critics, Stephen Crane was 
the genius of his generation,” (p. 521); that “Dreiser is by far 
the most significant writer now working in the American field,” 
(p. 540); that “Lindsay is probably the most American of all 
our poets,” (p. 598); that Jurgen “seems more clearly than any 
other novel written in America since Huckleberry Finn to bear 
the promise of relative immortality,” (p. 692); that The Great 
God Brown “‘is one of the finest imaginative productions in our 
whole literature,” (p. 713); that “‘The novelists of the last few 
years who distinctly seem to be the most promising are Ernest 
Hemmingway, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and O. E. Rélvaag,” 
(p. 718); and—a daring prophecy unless the author’s language 
belies him—that ‘‘Parker was undoubtedly the last great Ameri- 
can preacher of national importance,” (p. 318). 

Any teacher who delivers class lectures realizes the terapta- 
tion to use superlatives; and their application to individuals is 
a less dangerous fault than generalizations that are not based 
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on carefully collated facts. Two of Mr. Blankenship’s pet antipa- 
thies are the “genteel tradition,” and the “gilded age’’; and in 
treating anything that he places under these headings he is 
likely to present, not what he finds, but what he would like to 
find. For example, he says, p. 572: ‘‘The Genteel Tradition 
showed a tendency to restrict poetry to a definite range of sub- 
jects, and in no way did the poets after the Civil War display 
their gentility more unmistakably than in their disinclination to 
write about contemporary life in their own country. Taylor and 
Stedman tried to write about the camel drivers and Bedouins 
of the desert, but they would have been aghast at the idea of 
making a poem about an Italian onion-seller or a Jewish fish- 
dealer. They adored picturesqueness—in Ispahan or Bagdad, 
not in Chicago or Pittsburgh.” It could hardly be required that 
a New York poet must have written of as specialized an occupa- 
tion as onion-selling in Pittsburgh or Chicago; but the poem 
most likely to represent Stedman in the anthologies treats of 
the appearance of a Sicilian organ-grinder in the street where 
the author had his place of business. Stedman is not important 
as a poet, and his verse hardly calls for extended treatment in a 
textbook today; but he deserves not to be misrepresented to 
enforce a preconceived theory. The implication that he avoided 
local and timely subjects is grossly untrue, as is seen by a 


glance at such pictures of New England rural life as ““The Door- 
step” and “Country Sleighing,” such popular newspaper verse 
as ‘‘How Old Brown took Harper’s Ferry” and ‘“‘The Ballad of 
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lager Beer,” the more serious “Hand of Lincoln,” or his later 
tribute to Helen Keller. There is little if any more justice in 
bringing a similar charge against Taylor, since if he went further 
afield for subjects he had been further afield himself; he knew 
and was fascinated by the Orient, as he knew the simple Penn- 
sylvania life of which he wrote in ‘“‘The Quaker Widow,” and 
other homely American poems. This tendency to ignore plain 
facts for personal theories pervades Mr. Blankenship’s work, 
and is his most serious fault, as it is a serious fault of much other 
recent American criticism. 

That the older views of American literature need revision 
is conceded by most scholars. It may be questioned whether 
this revision should not be a gradual rather than a revolutionary 
process. A critic whose old-school prejudices incline him to 
differ at many points must concede that Mr. Blankenship has 
made a thorough attempt, and that in the history of reinterpre- 
tations his work will surely deserve a place. 

In his introduction to the American section of the Hand- 
buch der Literaturwissenschaft Dr. Walther Fischer says of the 
literature of the United States: 


Der Schiissel zu ihrem rechten Verstindnis ist nicht so sehr die aesthetische 
Wertung alg vielmehr die richtige Erfassung der soziologischen Bedingungen, 
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unter denen sie sich entwickelte. Die amerikanische Literatur, deren absolut 
Héhepunkte an die geistigen Gipfel alterer Kulturen bis jetz noch nicht heran- 
reichen, hat ihre gewaltige Bedeutung vor aliem als soziales Phinomen. 

This conception leads the author, however, not to abstract dis- 
cussions of socia! phenomena and social theories, but to a survey 
of American literature with a brief mention of as many authors 
as possible. With true German thoroughness he begins even 
farther back than do most native historians, and continues to 
the present. The frontispiece is from A Brief and True Report 
of the New Found Land of Virginia, von Thomas Hariot, Frank- 
furt a. M. 1590, and the last illustration is a caricature of Mr. 
H. L. Mencken in the enjoyment of a huge cigar. The fascicle 
contains in all but 133 large quarto pages, of which five are 
occupied by the index and the excellent brief bibliography; and 
a considerable amount of space is taken up by illustrations; yet 
the work probably names four or five times as many writers as 
does Mr. Blankenship’s, with a terse characterization of each. 
Naturally the discussion of major authors must be brief, but it 
is usually effective and to the point. One who reads the brochure 
continuously will gain a good comprehensive view of the de- 
velopment of literature in America, though few American- 
trained students would hold in mind many of the authors named 
in each section. Those who use the index to search out informa- 
tion regarding minor American writers will find it within its 
compass an excellent work of reference. 

W. B. Carrns 
University of Wisconsin 





DANTE GABRIEL Rossettt. An Analytical List of Manuscripts in 
The Duke University Library, with hitherto Unpublished 
Verse and Prose. Edited by Paul Franklin Baum. Duke 
University Press. Durham, 1931. 


Professor Baum’s analytical list will be of value to students of 
Rossetti not only for its bibliographical notations but for the 
recorded variant readings in which the Duke Manuscripts de- 
part from the texts of hitherto published poems. The twenty- 
eight items included in the list range from mere scraps and loose 
leaves to the four note-books bound in morocco. Certain inac- 
curacies appear to have crept into Mr. Baum’s notes on his frag- 
mentary copy of Jan van Hunks, to judge from a communica- 
tion by Mr. Simon Nowell Smith to the Times Literary Supple- 
ment of September 10, 1931. Like Mr. Smith, the reviewer has 
failed to find in the Ashley Catalogue any warrant for Mr. 
Baum’s assertion that ‘Mr. Wise expressly says there that his 
manuscript is incomplete.” What Mr. Wise wrote is that “The 
pages form a portion of a manuscript book bound in black roan, 
the remaining leaves of which are blank.” Among the eighteen 
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sonnets in the Duke Manuscripts, nine are initialed in pencil 
““W. M.”’ Nevertheless, Mr. Baum believes that these as well 
as the others are Rossetti’s and not his brother’s, because “all 
eighteen, and the alterations also, are in the same hand, which is 
certainly Rossetti’s.”’ ““‘Unpublished Verse and Prose”’ would ap- 
pear to be not strictly applicable to all of the material printed at 
p. 53 ff. For example, as the editor himself points out, To Mary 
in Heaven was included in the 1911 edition of the Works, though 
his manuscript “‘differs considerably from the print.” 


H. S. V. J. 
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Skaldisches Lesebuch. Herausgegeben von E. A. Kock und 
R. Meissner. Teil 1: Text. Max Niemeyer Verlag. Halle (Saale), 
1931. Pp. ix, 97. The editors have tried to offer varied content 
in limited space and at small cost to the student for whom 
the book is planned. Es kam mir darauf an, auf beschrinktem 
Raume ein méglichst deutliches Bild von der Mannigfaltig- 
keit der skaldischen Formen und Stilarten zu geben (Meissner, 
Vorwort, vii). The longer poems (Hakonarmdl, Eiriksmél) and 
those easily accessible elsewhere (Egil’s, Gunnlaug’s) have not 
been included. There is a selective apparatus of variants. In the 
Vorwort Meissner says that though he was “‘Ausgebildet in der 
“{slindischen” Schule von Sveinbjgrn Egilsson bis Finnur Jons- 
son” he has arrived at the conviction that with E. A. Kock’s 
Notationes Norroena ‘‘Ein neuer Abschnitt in der Geschichte der 
Skaldenforschung beginnt.”’ 

G. T. F. 


Professor Gilbert Waterhouse tells the story of German 
Literature from Ulfilas to the present time in eighty pages for 
Benn’s Sixpenny Library, London, Ernest Benn Limited. A 
comparison with Klabund’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in 
einer Stunde will show how well the author has accomplished his 
task. The presentation is sane and interesting. The treatment of 
the seventeenth century and especially of romanticism leaves 
most to be desired. It reflects the viewpoint of a quarter of a 
century ago. A number of individual lapses must be noted: p. 
26, misprint of Fiirterer for Fiieterer; p. 35, the statement that 
no member of any of the ‘“‘Sprachgesellschaften”’ made any last- 
ing contribution to imaginative literature is untrue—Gryphius, 
Logau, Moscherosch, were members; p. 36, no mention is made 
of Opitz’ most important contribution, his rule concerning the 
accent in German verse; many names are mentioned just to be 
catalogued, but Hélderlin and Raabe are omitted; there is no 
mention of Kabale und Liebe in the discussion of Schiller; there is 
a rather long section on Hebbel but no clear statement of his 
dramatic views; the Journalisten are called the best comedy 
since Minna; Hauptmann’s unimportant Festspiel is given con- 
siderable space, but Rose Bernd, Biberpelz, etc., are not men- 
tioned, just as his fiction is not; among contemporary writers of 
fiction such men as Ompteda, the brothers Zobeltitz, etc., are 
mentioned in the same breath with Thomas Mann. There is a 
brief bibliography but no index. 

ALBERT W. ARON 


Professor Harry Caplan has contributed to the Cornell 
Studies in English (Vol. xv1, Yale Press, 1930) the Latin text of 
Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola’s treatise on the Imagina- 
tion together with an introduction, an English translation, and 
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notes. The editor has based his text upon the 1501 Aldo edition 
and the 1507 Strasbourg edition. The variations between the 
two are so inconsiderable and infrequent that the task of “con- 
structing” was clearly of the slightest. Professor Caplan’s brief 
though helpfully documented introduction is devoted to an 
analysis of the treatise, with indications of its sources in Aristo- 
tle, the Stoic, Platonic, and neo-Platonic philosophers. The 
value of this edition of an important critical treatise of the 
Renaissance is greatly enhanced by Professor Caplan’s notes on 


the text. 
H. S. V. J. 


The Harvard Press collotype (1931) of the Hamlet First 
Quarto (1603) is reproduced from the Devonshire copy in the 
Huntington Library, its missing last leaf supplied from the only 
other extant copy of this Quarto, that in the British Museum. 
Previous reproductions were Collier’s photographic facsimile, of 
which 40 copies were made for the Duke of Devonshire, and the 
Ashbee-Halliwell facsimile, of which only 31 copies were made. 
The only reproduction hitherto generally accessible to scholars 
is the photo-lithograph prepared by William Griggs and edited 
by Dr. Furnivall as the first of the Shakespeare Quarto Facsim- 
iles. Though Dr. Furnivall commended the “substantial ac- 
curacy” of Mr. Griggs’s work and though this edition will con- 
tinue to be used on account of its marginal line references to the 
Cambridge and Globe texts, as a facsimile it can of course not 
bear comparison with the Harvard collotype. For example, we 
do not find in the lithograph the marginal handwriting on E 
recto and verso; and the corrections—as in the case of “epitithe”’ 
F4r—though unduly accentuated in the collotype, do not appear 
at all in the lithograph. 

H. S. V. J. 
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